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The  Wisdom  of  Don  Quixote 

BY  AUBREY  F.  G.  BELL 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Don  Quixote  was  fortuitous.  A  large 
volume  lay  all  alone  on  a  kind  of  lectern  in  the  dining-room  and 
for  a  long  time  this  was  thought  to  be  the  family  Bible  and  was 
left  severely  alone.  Then  one  day,  chancing  to  turn  over  its  pages,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  an  English  version  of  Don  Quixote,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Gustave  DorA  The  impression  left  on  my  child’s  mind  was  one 
of  strangeness  if  not  of  actual  repulsion.  Some  years  after,  the  first  im¬ 
pressions  of  Spain  on  the  Spanish  frontier  had  no  connection  with  Don 
Quixote,  being  rather  those  of  smuggler  and  Carlist,  turrdn  from  Jijona 
and  muscatel  grapes,  smiling  genial  Spanish  veraneantes,  enriched  mexi- 
canos,  ranges  of  rocky  mountains  and  the  hot  wind  known  as  “le  vent 
d’Espagne:  le  vent  qui  vient  ^  travers  la  montagne.” 

But  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  before  the  advent  of  the 
motor-car,  tramping  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Spain  brought 
the  conviction  that  the  fantasies  of  Don  Quixote  were  based  on  the  most 
accurate  background  of  detail  and  that  Henry  James’s  “twin  demons  of 
observation  and  imagination”  had  never  been  harnessed  in  a  better  pair. 
For  here  indeed  was  the  Spain  of  Don  Quixote  as  though  the  centuries 
had  not  passed  over  the  land,  a  witness  to  the  timelessness  of  Spain  and 
of  her  literature.  It  is  a  country  in  which  the  drawings  of  the  cave  of 
Altamira  arc  as  vivid  as  when  they  were  made  many  thousands  of  years 
ago,  and  the  Lady  of  Elchc’s  eyes  arc  unwearied  by  having  watched  a 
hundred  generations  pass,  where  the  bridge  of  Alcantara  and  the  aque¬ 
duct  of  Segovia  still  serve  their  purpose  after  two  thousand  years,  where 
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one  may  read  the  prose  of  the  thirteenth-century  King  Alfonso  X  and 
the  twelfth-century  epic  of  the  Cid  and  the  medieval  Romancero  as 
though  they  had  been  written  yesterday.  And  here  were  the  solitary 
roads  (at  that  time  far  more  solitary  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Don 
Quixote),  and  the  inns  with  their  trestle-beds  and  very  limited  suppers, 
where,  if  you  had  brought  no  provisions  with  you,  your  meal  might  be 
of  half  raw  stockfish  or  very  grey  fried  eggs  with  a  hunk  of  greyer  bread 
and  where  from  one’s  room  one  might  look  through  the  estrellado  roof 
and  see  the  stars  through  the  chinks  in  the  tiles. 

I  met  Don  Quixote  first  in  a  village  of  Castille:  he  was  tall  and  gaunt 
and  tortured,  and  seemed  all  bone  and  muscle,  as  if  Berruguete  had 
carved  him  in  wood.  The  peasants  were  for  the  most  part  far  too  digni-  1 

fied  to  provide  a  likeness  of  Sancho  Panza,  but  at  last  in  a  village  of  La  ' 

Mancha,  not  far  from  his  and  Don  Quixote’s  home,  he  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  flesh,  short  and  sturdy  and  of  a  round  and  jovial  countenance.  \ 
Other  characters  appeared  in  due  course:  the  housekeeper  full  of  sense  | 
and  spirit,  the  thievish  innkeeper,  the  servant  Maritornes,  Gines  de  Pasa- 
monte  with  something  of  a  gypsy  air,  and  last  but  not  least  the  Gentle-  ' 
man  in  Green.  I  knew  him  not  by  his  coat  of  green,  for  he  was  dressed 
that  day  in  grey,  but  by  the  grave  and  courteous  greeting  given  to  the  i 
tramp  by  the  roadside  as  he  rode  slowly  along.  I 

Later  came  the  motor-car  and  swift  motor-bus,  and  excellent  roads 
and  inns,  and  the  heroic  Spain  of  so  many  centuries  faded  rapidly  into 
the  past.  It  may  be  that  here  and  there  a  diligcncia  still  rumbles  along  , 
the  road  or  an  ox-cart  laden  high  with  huge  wine-skins  or  a  cart  drawn 
by  a  long  string  of  mules  creaks  upon  its  way ;  but  all  these  good  things 
are  now  doomed  survivals,  and  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  go  on  a  Don 
Quixote  pilgrimage  with  any  hope  of  profitable  adventure.  They  will 
survive  through  the  centuries  in  the  pages  of  Don  Quixote. 

But  the  question  arises  whether  Don  Quixote  as  a  universal  classic 
has  not  now  joined  Dante  and  Milton,  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  in 
being  universally  praised  but  comparatively  seldom  read.  I  remember 
that  when  I  was  reading  Don  Quixote  for  the  twentieth  time  a  lady 
superciliously  remarked  that  she  had  thought  such  reading  was  confined 
to  schoolboys.  I  felt  rebuked  but  impenitent,  for  in  the  pages  of  Don 
Quixote,  as  perhaps  nowhere  else  except  in  the  Bible  and  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  I  had  found,  on  each  rereading,  some  new  matter  for 
thought,  a  fresh  angle  of  vision,  “mine  beneath  mine,”  as  Professor  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  said.  Within  a  few  years  of  the  publication  of  Don  Quix¬ 
ote  in  1605,  pirated  editions  began  to  appear;  it  was  read  by  old  and 
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young,  ignorant  and  educated,  peasants  and  princes,  pages  and  Court 
ladies:  no  anteroom  was  without  a  copy  of  the  carelessly  printed  book. 
The  sales  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  author’s  lifetime:  a  thou¬ 
sand,  twelve  thousand,  thirty  thousand  copies;  and  he  prophesied  that 
they  would  eventually  reach  the  colossal  figure  of  thirty  millions,  a  state¬ 
ment  which  appears  less  rash  in  our  day  of  larger  arithmetic  than  it  did 
when  it  was  made  by  Cervantes.  In  the  year  1946,  when  Cervantes 
achieved  the  crowning  glory  of  being  assigned  four  pages  in  the  comics, 
Don  Quixote  was  described  as  “a  world  best-seller  for  over  three  hundred 
years.”  The  book  has  become  the  “Bible  of  humanity”  and  it  has  been 
translated  into  more  languages  than  any  other  book  except  the  Bible. 

Yet  a  recent  inquiry  among  a  dozen  persons  of  keen  intelligence  and 
wide  reading  and  culture  elicited  some  disconcerting  results,  which  arc 
indeed  of  no  little  significance,  since  the  capacity  or  incapacity  to  appre¬ 
ciate  Don  Quixote  may  be  very  directly  connected  with  the  trend  and 
condition  of  our  times.  Six  of  the  twelve  persons  consulted  had  not  read 
Don  Quixote,  and  not  one  of  the  twelve  (they  were  not  Spanish  scholars) 
spoke  of  it  with  unqualified  admiration.  And  surely  it  is  this  lack  of  re¬ 
sponsive  appreciation  that  will  gradually  root  genius  out  of  the  world 
and  obliterate  the  past  masterpieces.  One  of  these  persons  had  begun  to 
read  Don  Quixote  (in  one  of  the  English  translations,  none  of  which  do 
justice  to  the  Spanish  original)  but  had  been  unable  to  read  “on  and  on, 
from  title-page  to  colophon”;  one  had  read  the  entire  book  but  had  done 
so  with  a  plodding  reluctance;  another  found  it  both  dull  and  coarse: 
like  Shakespeare  it  needed  to  be  refined.  One  “never  read  novels”  (yet 
what  else  is  the  Iliad  or  indeed  and  without  irreverence  the  Bible  itself.?) ; 
to  another  Don  Quixote  seemed  medievally  out-of-date,  while  yet  an¬ 
other  was  too  deeply  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  day  to  discover 
any  vital  interest  in  Don  Quixote.  Thus  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
book  is  still,  as  in  Tieck’s  day,  taken  seriously  by  serious-minded  folk, 
“von  ganz  reputirlichen  Leuten  gelesen.”  It  would  seem  that  this  uni¬ 
versal  masterpiece  is  in  danger  of  being  shelved  like  Spenser’s  Faery 
Queen  or  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso.  Even  in  Spain  today  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Don  Quixote  is  really  popular.  New  editions  appear  at  moderate 
prices;  but  they  have  only  a  faint  appeal  to  the  millions,  who  confine 
their  reading  to  the  cheaper  newspapers.  In  Cervantes’  day  thirty  peas¬ 
ants  would  gather  round  a  reader  to  listen  to  a  romance  of  chivalry;  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  such  devotion  today  in  the  case  of  Don  Quixote 
or  any  other  book.  The  contention  that  the  urgent  questions  of  our  time 
preclude  Don  Quixote  from  our  survey  probably  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
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whole  matter,  since  a  wider  perusal  and  more  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  Don  Quixote  might  induce  a  new  spirit  of  humor  and  charity  and 
provide  a  thread  by  which  to  extricate  ourselves  from  our  perplexing 
labyrinth.  In  the  pages  of  this  book  we  discover  a  close  and  practical 
concern  with  the  problems  of  existence,  the  realities  of  life;  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  of  absolute  values,  a  broad  humanity  and  an  unfailing  sense  of 
humor  (the  art  of  seeing  both  sides)  as  well  as  the  fatal  consequences 
of  Utopian  ideals  and  well-intentioned  interference  in  the  lives  and  af¬ 
fairs  of  others.  With  humor  and  its  attendant  charity  we  can  advance 
confidently  to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  without  them  we  will  find  barriers 
and  obstacles  rising  against  us  at  every  turn. 

Cervantes,  two  centuries  before  Wordsworth,  declared  that  poetry 
might  sing  of  common  themes,  building  a  princely  throne  on  humble 
truth,  and  that  chivalry,  instead  of  flying  up  to  the  moon  in  search  of 
fantastic  adventure,  might  find  its  scope  in  man’s  life  from  day  to  day. 
He  compared  favorably  the  life  in  the  country  with  the  life  of  fashion 
in  cities.  Although  his  mind  had  a  satirical  bent,  he  eschewed  the  satirical 
and  picaresque  and  turned  with  real  sympathy  to  the  genuine  peasantry, 
whereas  the  sixteenth-century  humanists  had  dealt  with  urban  figures, 
Celestina  or  Lazarillo,  in  an  intellectual  satirical  spirit.  By  so  doing  he 
introduced  an  unprecedented  breadth  and  humor  into  the  novel  and  in¬ 
fluenced  the  literature  of  every  country  in  Europe.  Don  Quixote  is  the 
prototype  of  the  modern  Utopian  who  spends  himself  in  the  interest  of 
the  general  good  and  makes  himself  guilty  of  many  a  particular  evil. 
What  Cervantes  would  have  said  to  the  universal  interference  of  a  later 
day  we  can  surmise  from  his  caustic  treatment  of  Don  Quixote’s  attempt 
to  “do  good  to  all  men.”  We  like  to  think  of  Cervantes  as  very  modern 
by  virtue  of  his  moderate  and  humane  disposition,  although  in  view  of 
recent  events  we  should  perhaps  rather  describe  him  as  medieval;  and 
certainly  only  complete  ignorance  of  sixteenth-century  Spain  could  mark 
him  as  an  exception  in  this  respect  among  his  fellow-countrymen.  The 
weak  and  old,  women,  servants,  prisoners,  poor  men,  and  peasants  found 
in  Cervantes  one  of  their  first  and  foremost  European  champions.  He 
did  not  idealize  the  peasantry  any  more  than  he  flattered  those  who  sat 
in  the  seat  of  the  mighty;  his  individualism  paid  a  constant  tribute  to 
discretion.  At  first  sight,  we  may  be  tempted  to  believe  that  he  had 
entirely  abandoned  the  medieval  vertical  attitude  and  adopted  unblush- 
ingly  the  horizontal  position  of  modern  times.  The  virtues  which  he 
praises  are  of  a  genial,  sociable  kind  and  the  vices  which  he  condemns 
are  those  which  inflict  injury  on  others.  He  denounces  ambition  not 
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because  by  that  sin  fell  the  angels  but  because  it  can  rarely  be  indulged 
in  without  detriment  to  one’s  neighbors;  whereas  hypocrisy  and  self- 
indulgence  arc  only  harmful  to  the  soul  of  those  who  practise  them  and 
may  be  of  actual  advantage  to  the  world  at  large.  Satire  he  held  to  be  des¬ 
picable,  and  jests  were  only  permissible  if  they  neither  harmed  nor 
humiliated  even  the  humblest.  The  ribald  indiscretion  of  modern  writers 
he  would  have  considered  the  worst  of  sins.  Indeed,  we  soon  discover 
that  Cervantes  and  Don  Quixote  retain  a  medieval  sense  of  absolute 
values  and  arc  by  no  means  inclined  to  make  man  the  measure  of  man. 
It  profits  the  hypocrite  nothing  if  he  gains  the  whole  world  since  he  loses 
his  own  soul.  It  was,  said  Cervantes,  a  false  and  lying  world,  very  de¬ 
moralizing  to  the  individual.  According  to  Sancho,  every  man  is  as  God 
made  him  and  often  worse.  Cervantes  held  that  potentially  all  souls  are 
equal  and  all  men  of  the  same  metal.  “In  all  that  we  do  it  is  the  intention 
that  saves  or  condemns  us,”  he  observes;  all  else  is  an  accidental  accretion 
which  might  be  shorn  away  in  a  mystic  renunciation.  Thus  the  force  of 
circumstance  and  stress  of  adversity  drive  the  battered  soldier,  the  lit¬ 
erary  hack,  and  the  penniless  man  of  the  world  into  a  position  not  dis¬ 
similar  to  that  of  Saint  Teresa  and  Saint  John  of  the  Cross. 

Cervantes  lived  under  conditions  not  unlike  those  of  our  own  time: 
he  was  surrounded  by  universal  upheaval,  anarchy,  wars,  seditions  and 
heresies;  wonderful  inventions,  marvellous  discoveries,  the  dawning  of 
a  new  world,  accompanied  by  much  suffering,  a  sharp  rise  in  prices,  and 
economic  distress.  His  own  poverty  was  rather  the  penury  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  slum-dweller  than  the  independent  poverty  of  the  medieval  peasant. 
He  felt  it  keenly,  thoughts  of  despair  and  suicide  were  frequently  in  his 
mind  and  were  constantly  rejected  with  courageous  energy.  He  was  es¬ 
sentially  a  lonely  man  and  had  a  tragic  sense  of  life;  he  speaks  more  than 
once  of  the  passions  and  sorrows  of  the  soul.  Yet  both  in  his  life  and  in 
his  writings  we  can  discern  an  exceptional  consistency.  To  the  persistent 
and  outrageous  arrows  of  fortune  he  opposed  a  Stoic  fortitude,  coura¬ 
geous  laughter,  undimmed  faith,  and  heroic  endurance;  and  beneath  the 
changing  aspects  of  his  life  as  street  urchin,  student,  servant,  soldier, 
slave,  exciseman,  and  penniless  author,  he  remained  a  sensitive  receptive 
poet.  His  wisdom  was  that  of  one  who  had  read,  travelled,  and  observed 
widely  and  suffered  much,  both  physically  and  spiritually;  and  the 
sooner  we  go  back  to  this  fountainhead  of  wit  and  wisdom  and  rediscover 
the  true  Cervantes  and  the  genuine  Don  Quixote,  the  better  it  may  be 
for  the  world. — Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 


Franz  Kafka  and  Prague 

BY  PAVEL  EISNER 

(Translated  by  L.  Mara) 

SIXTY-THREE  YEARS  AGO  a  rcmarkablc  son  was  born  to  merchants  living 
I  in  Old  Prague.  He  certainly  did  not  seem  suited  to  a  business  career 
— his  everlasting  meditation  created  a  complex  problem  in  even 
the  most  cursory  of  human  relationships.  He  showed  literary  ability.  He 
wrote  long  letters,  diaries,  some  elaborate  prose.  But  what  an  unusual 
writer!  All  fragment,  all  torso,  not  one  complete  piece  of  work.  And 
what  a  close  friend  did  not  succeed  in  wresting  from  him  by  force  or 
cunningly  hiding  away,  found  its  way  into  the  stove.  This  strange  man 
became  an  official  of  a  workers’  accident  insurance  company,  where  he 
labored  with  an  almost  fanatical  zeal.  Then  he  contracted  tuberculosis 
and  died  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  twenty-two  years  ago.  Only  a  handful 
of  his  closest  friends  knew,  or  at  least  suspected,  the  caliber  of  the  man 
who  was  being  buried.  The  manuscripts  of  the  deceased  were  published 
by  the  Prague  writer  Max  Brod.  There  arose  a  small  coterie  of  those  who 
were  convinced  of  the  dead  man’s  uniqueness.  In  Moravia  his  story 
Metamorphosis  was  published  in  Czech  translation — attracting  little  at¬ 
tention.  Elsewhere,  other  small  pieces  were  published,  more  as  literary 
curiosities  than  anything  else.  Around  1937  the  publisher  Manes  brought 
out  my  translation  of  his  novel  The  Castle.  It  was  a  classic  flop.  The  en¬ 
tire  edition  remained  in  stock  and  the  critics  paid  no  attention  to  the 
book  whatever. 

Today  the  name  of  Franz  Kafka  echoes  throughout  the  world.  The 
tide  started  before  the  war,  gathered  strength  during  the  conflict,  and  is 
still  rolling  on.  Now  even  France  has  joined  the  multitude.  And  today 
France,  England,  America,  Italy,  Switzerland,  recognize  Kafka  as  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  authors;  literature  about  him  swells  daily;  in 
France  the  new  school  of  Existentialists  claims  him  for  its  own  John  the 
Baptist;  in  England  a  group  of  writers  who  are  frank  disciples  of  Kafka 
came  into  being  during  the  war;  in  America  it  has  become  commonplace 
for  literary  critics  to  claim  that  the  greatest  figures  of  contemporary 
world  prose  are  Joyce,  Kafka,  and  Dostoevsky.  And  everywhere  in  the 
reading  world  they  speak  of  the  greatest  “Czech”  author  and  “Czech” 
genius  Kafka. 

We  hasten  to  correct  the  phrase  in  its  literal  implications.  Franz 
Kafka,  citizen  of  Czechoslovakia,  son  of  a  Jewish  merchant  in  Prague, 
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wrote  in  German.  Even  though  the  third  Reich  burned  all  his  books  and 
forbade  any  mention  of  his  name,  Franz  Kafka  is  not  truly  Czech  and 
he  cannot,  therefore,  be  called  the  greatest  or  any  other  kind  of  “Czech” 
writer. 

Our  correction  is  unquestionably  justified  by  actual  vital  statistics. 
But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  stand  up  with  equal  justification 
under  the  light  of  facts  and  circumstances  less  tangible.  Furthermore,  the 
fact  that  a  writer  born  in  Prague  has  become  a  world  figure  prompts  us 
to  examine  how  this  writer  and  his  work  arc  related  to  Prague,  to  the 
Czech  spirit,  to  the  Czech  people. 

And,  again:  from  the  standpoint  of  factual  information  alone  we 
find  little  to  go  by.  We  know  that  Kafka  read  and  was  fond  of  modern 
Czech  poets,  as  well  as  Bfezina,  Sramek,  Toman — and  this,  during  the 
time  of  Kafka’s  youth,  was  by  no  means  inevitable  for  a  German-speak¬ 
ing  Prague  Jew.  It  was,  if  anything,  a  rarity.  But  no  particular  conclu¬ 
sion  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact. 

The  gleanings  are  likewise  meager  when  we  examine  Kafka’s  work 
dealing  with  Prague  topography.  In  one  inspired  piece  of  surrealistic 
prose — Description  of  a  Duel — we  are  shown  the  streets  and  the  quay  of 
Prague  at  night.  In  another  we  find  the  Old  Town  Square  and  the  Tyn 
Cathedral.  It  is  also  true  that  one  of  the  climactic  scenes  in  his  novel  The 
Trial,  in  which  the  very  roots  of  life’s  mystic  conflict  arc  laid  bare,  takes 
place  in  the  Tyn  Cathedral.  But  it  is  also  true  that  it  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  any  other  cathedral,  and  those  who  know  Kafka  will  agree 
that  such  transcendental  drama  might  just  as  well  have  taken  place  in 
a  railroad  station,  a  laundry,  or  a  bakery.  All  in  all,  there  is  very  little 
topographic  identification  of  Prague  in  Kafka’s  work. 

Kafka  actually  has  no  Czech  characters.  His  people  have  German 
names,  occasionally  we  find  an  Italian  name,  sometimes  no  name  at  all. 
But  then,  Kafka  was  far  from  ever  stamping  and  typifying  his  characters 
with  a  nationality.  Accordingly,  we  have  arrived  at  an  almost  negative 
conclusion:  in  Kafka’s  work  there  is  no  Prague,  nothing  really  Czech. 
Except,  perhaps,  the  instincts. 

What  instincts?  I  am  thinking  of  his  novel  The  Trial.  In  it  a  man, 
and  others  as  well,  deals  with  strange  bureaus  and  even  stranger  courts 
situated  under  the  roofs  of  outlandish  structures.  It  is  true  that  in  other 
cities  too  we  find  all  kinds  of  bureaus  in  outlandish  structures  with  a 
circular  staircase.  But  when  you  read  Kafka’s  The  Trial  you  will  agree 
that  these  are  the  houses  and  grounds  of  Prague,  and  of  Prague  only. 
And  you  will  recognize  further  that  the  mystic  execution  of  the  hero  at 
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the  climax  of  the  novel  takes  place,  and  not  by  sheer  accident,  in  the 
Pohofelec  of  Prague.  And  also  that  Kafka  has  so  little  of  Prague  itself 
and  of  Czech  people  because  this  writer,  who  towers  high  above  ordinary 
description  and  cheap  couleur  locale,  is  so  unmistakably  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Prague  that  he  can  be  considered  only  against  a  Prague  back¬ 
ground,  and  only  as  a  writer  whose  life  and  inspiration  arc  rooted  in 
that  city.  This  is  true  whether  his  plots  are  placed  in  old  China,  in  a 
penal  colony  in  the  tropics,  or  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Fourteen  years  ago  I  wrote  the  following,  and  still  consider  it  true 
to  the  last  letter:  “Every  facet  of  Kafka’s  work  is  illumined  by  that  mys¬ 
terious  city  where,  and  where  alone,  this  work  could  have  been  conceived 
and  nurtured  into  a  growth  of  suffering  and  thirst  for  the  Beyond.” 

Let  us  examine  his  life  work.  With  ancient  epic  symbolism  he  re¬ 
peats  over  and  over  again: 

Life  is  a  phantom,  it  is  dissipation,  a  denial  of  the  eternal  verities; 
it  is  infidelity,  a  renunciation  of  God ;  it  is  mystic  guilt,  unfathomable, 
but  likewise  unforgivable.  Man  resides  in  the  darkest  of  prisons,  a  cap¬ 
tive  of  his  own  self.  There  arc  no  gates  in  his  prison,  there  is  no  helping 
hand  to  guide  him  out,  and  if  there  were,  he  probably  would  fail  to  see 
it  in  the  eternal  darkness  of  life’s  catacombs.  Every  step,  every  heartbeat, 
may  be  a  snare,  a  pitfall  leading  to  everlasting  destruction.  Invisible,  un¬ 
approachable,  the  judge  lies  in  wait — and  perhaps  has  already  passed 
judgment  through  the  eyes  of  the  charwoman  who  has  just  passed  you 
on  the  street.  Out  of  a  clear  sky  somebody  is  served  with  a  summons  to 
stand  trial  in  a  lifc-and-death  dispute,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  days 
he  staggers  from  one  court  to  another,  striving  to  prove  his  innocence 
of  some  unknown  and  inexplicable  accusation,  and  becoming  more  and 
more  involved  with  every  effort.  The  fantastic  tribunals  arc  housed  in 
musty  hovels  and  slum  tenements,  the  judges  arc  inevitably  corrupt  and 
subject  to  all  failings  known  to  man,  and  yet  this  is  the  highest  court  of 
justice,  one  which  provokes  chill  horror  suffocating  to  the  soul.  Nobody 
knows  when  the  verdict  will  be  pronounced,  or  even  whether  it  will  be 
pronounced  at  all;  and  it  is  not  even  compulsory  to  appear  in  court  to 
testify.  The  dispute  remains  ever  in  suspenso,  and  by  virtue  of  its  very 
indcfinitcncss  it  kills.  That  is  Kafka’s  novel  The  Trial,  with  its  bank 
official  whose  name  is  shortened  to  merely  the  letter  K.  Another  fate 
awaits  a  different  K,  the  geometer  of  the  novel  The  Castle.  He  believes 
that  he  was  summoned  to  the  castle  to  help  in  some  way  with  the  land¬ 
scaping.  Five  hundred  printed  pages  and  a  whole  lifetime  are  devoted 
to  his  futile  efforts  to  enter  the  castle,  identify  himself  and  prove  his  good 
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intentions,  and  gain  the  confidence  of  the  castle  servants  and  clerks — 
servants  and  clerks  strangely  inscrutable,  ancient,  unfathomable,  and 
welded  together  into  an  impenetrable  wall.  A  similar  labyrinth  and  a 
similar  road  of  suffering,  somewhat  clearer  in  its  climax,  is  found  in  the 
novel  America.  In  the  short  novel  Metamorphosis  a  young  man  sud¬ 
denly  changes  into  a  bedbug — a  thoroughly  drastic  symbolism  of  the 
mystic  guilt  of  life  and  its  punishment.  In  the  overwhelming  fragment 
The  Lair  a  woodland  animal  with  utmost  ingenuity  builds  itself  a  den 
safe  from  every  possible  invasion  either  by. cunning  or  by  force.  Never¬ 
theless,  with  unsuspected  vehemence  a  killer  penetrates  and  strangles  it. 
And  with  endless  variation  of  symbol,  this  motivation  of  the  frailty  and 
hopelessness  of  life  is  unceasingly  woven  into  Kafka’s  work. 

There  are  several  possible  explanations  of  Kafka’s  design  of  inner 
experience.  What  are  they.?  Today  Kafka  is  lauded  the  world  over  for 
his  brilliant  clairvoyance  in  allegorically  prophesying  the  fate  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Jewry,  even  if  he  never  once  identified  any  of  his  characters  by 
race  and  never  by  even  a  word  touched  upon  the  Jewish  question — I  refer 
to  his  narrative  work,  not  his  private  notes  and  letters.  When  we  read, 
for  example,  some  scenes  of  The  Trial  today,  we  are  struck  by  their  sym¬ 
bolic  pertinence. 

It  is  natural  to  be  impressed  by  this  literary  clairvoyance.  But  we 
should  not  stop  with  this  explanation;  it  is  too  timely,  too  superficial. 
I  have  long  maintained  that  Franz  Kafka  is  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
escaping  the  ghetto.  And  for  several  reasons. 

Kafka  experiences  and  thinks  through  to  its  ultimate  conclusion  the 
triple  ego,  the  triple  course  of  a  Prague  intellectual  who  belongs  to  a 
Jewish  bourgeoisie  stamped  with  German  culture.  First  we  have  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  racial  ghetto,  that  invisible  ghetto  remaining  even  after 
the  walls  and  gates  of  Section  V  in  Prague  fell.  Second,  there  is  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  social  ghetto,  by  which  I  mean:  when  Prague  Jews, 
Germanized  under  the  Hapsburgs,  left  the  ghetto,  they  did  not  blend 
with  the  socially  sound  and  normal  organism  of  Czech  society  in  Prague. 
Instead,  they  merged  largely  with  the  Prague  German  minority,  which 
in  itself  was  merely  another  ghetto  with  its  unnatural  social  structure, 
its  lack  of  taproots,  its  unqualified  provincialism.  The  Jews  of  Prague 
thus  exchanged  one  ghetto  for  another,  only  to  find  the  new  Prague- 
German  ghetto  even  more  monstrous.  Subsequent  events  have  proved 
my  explanation  correct. 

Kafka’s  third  escape  from  the  ghetto — the  completest  of  all — is  his 
escape  from  the  captivity  of  an  artist’s  soul,  from  the  solitude  of  genius 
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with  its  consequent  separation  from  ordinary  living,  so  unproblematic 
and  transparent,  and  fused  with  equally  humble  and  inconspicuous  lives 
all  around.  All  of  Kafka  depicts  in  essence  the  thorny  road  of  an  artist, 
the  egoism  of  one  chosen;  that  same  egoism,  that  solipsism,  by  which 
he  lives  and  which  he  regards  as  guilt  without  absolution,  as  a  cardinal 
sin.  With  his  constant  awareness  of  a  guilt  complex,  stemming  from  his 
personal  uniqueness,  the  inability  “to  belong,”  his  isolation,  Franz  Kafka 
climaxes  in  martyrdom  a  period  of  exalted  individualism  and  lays  the 
marble  tombstone  of  his  work  to  mark  the  entire  epoch.  Simultaneously, 
he  had  exceeded  the  epoch ;  what  was  a  triumph  for  all  Romanticism — 
the  uniqueness  of  the  exceptional  individual — is  to  him  a  curse  and  a  sin 
without  hope  of  expiation. 

Kafka  is  a  mystic.  He  has  many  distant  kin  all  over  Europe,  but  re¬ 
mains  singularly  himself.  It  might  be  said  that  in  narrative  he  realizes 
Pascal’s  intense  thirst  for  the  ultimate  depth  of  security;  overestimates 
Kierkegaard’s  identity  of  the  hunter  and  the  hunted.  And  equally  simple 
is  the  parallel  between  Kafka  and  Dostoevsky.  To  both  God  is  invisibly 
omnipresent.  Of  course,  Kafka  has  the  ancient  tenacity  of  the  Jew,  who 
stalks  God  into  His  most  secret  haunts.  But  I  believe  that  we  cannot 
stress  too  emphatically  Kafka’s  deep  indebtedness  to  Slavonic,  that  is 
Czech,  influence.  The  very  cornerstone  of  Kafka’s  spiritual  architecture 
— his  vision  of  life  as  mystic  guilt — has  an  absolute  counterpart  in  Bfe- 
zina.  The  eternal,  tortuous,  and  futile  pilgrimage  to  God,  with  its  terrify¬ 
ing  whirligig  of  the  human  soul,  its  bafiling  inability  to  distinguish  the 
right  road,  its  justification  of  eternal  disillusion,  reminds  us  forcibly  of 
Komensky’s  Labyrinth  of  the  World  and  Paradise  of  the  Heart,  but 
without  the  paradise  of  heart  which,  unlike  Komensky,  Kafka  never 
attains.  We  must  even  consider  Chelcicky.  We  should,  in  fact,  consider 
him  often  when  reading  Kafka.  To  both  writers  God  is  a  tangible  entity, 
to  both  even  the  most  uneventful  of  days  are  time-segments  in  the  hour¬ 
glass  of  eternity.  Chelcicky  calls  to  arms;  Kafka  smothers  the  sob  of  his 
boyish  loneliness. 

I  am  aware  that  Kafka  has  been  linked  to  the  mystics  of  East  Ger¬ 
many,  namely  those  of  Silesia.  But  even  disregarding  the  fact  that  Ger¬ 
man  mysticism  grew  from  ancient  Slavonic  soil,  nobody  can  succeed 
in  proving  any  profound  connection  between  Franz  Kafka  and  any  Ger¬ 
man.  Kafka  may  be  explained  only  as  an  outburst  of  ancient  Jewish 
genius,  which  came  to  full  glow — and  not  purely  by  accident — in  Prague, 
in  Czechoslovakia.  There  are  close  parallels  for  such  a  phenomenon: 
the  music  of  Gustav  Mahler,  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Franz  Werfel. 
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Genius  loci — that  is  not,  indeed,  an  empty  phrase.  And  what  city  in 
the  world  has  more  abounded  in  genius  than  Prague?  Had  it  not  de¬ 
creed — to  pass  over  many  other  similar  instances — the  poetic  distinction 
of  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  ?  Note  how  much  of  the  artistic  creation  of  the 
Czech  lands  has  become  part  of  world  culture.  It  can  come  only  from 
artists  whose  soul  is  in  harmony  with  the  Slavonic  spirit,  attuned  to  it, 
devoted  to  the  Czech  intelligence, — from  artists  who,  by  their  very 
ethos,  are  in  some  way  Slavonic  and  so  close  to  Slavonic  people  as  to  be 
almost  interchangeable.  One  such,  to  a  letter,  is  Gustav  Mahler,  a  Titan 
overcoming  Titanism  by  his  love  and  devoted  creativeness.  Another, 
Rilke,  a  poet  whose  sentiments  were  unquestionably  conditioned  by 
Czech  and  Russian  influences.  Franz  Werfel,  singer  of  the  glorious  hymn 
of  brotherly  love,  the  humble  worshiper  of  his  Czech  nurse.  And  last, 
Franz  Kafka,  the  German-writing  literary  kin  of  Dostoevsky. 

In  German  literature  Franz  Kafka  will  always  stand  out  like  a  lost 
rock  of  undeterminable  origin.  When  his  complete  works  are  published 
in  Czech,  they  will  be  understood  immediately  by  every  Czechoslovak 
of  good  will.  The  case  of  Franz  Kafka  prompts  us  to  realize  that  definite 
rules  as  to  what  constitutes  national  literature  can,  at  times,  be  disputable. 
By  national  literature  we  usually  mean  all  literature  written  in  the  native 
tongue.  But  many  outstanding  literary  scholars  have  already  begun  to 
doubt  whether  the  works  of  the  Czech  humanists  written  in  Latin  should 
be  excluded  from  Czech  literature.  It  then  becomes  obvious  that  the  Latin 
writings  of  Huss  and  Comenius,  the  German  of  ^afafik,  Palacky,  Ma- 
saryk,  and  Goll,  are  part  of  Czech  literature  and  no  other. 

I  have  no  intention  of  identifying  these  instances  with  that  of  Franz 
Kafka.  However,  I  maintain  that  Franz  Kafka  is  a  German  author  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  material  facts  and  language.  From  that  of  spirit, 
he  is  typically  Jewish,  and  with  his  relentless  and  everlasting  question: 
“How  can  I  justify  my  existence?”  he  is  also  a  moral  phenomenon 
typically  Slavonic.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Franz  Kafka  would 
never  have  been  inspired  by  a  single  one  of  the  German  thinkers — ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  Schopenhauer — but  he  would  have  been  impressed, 
touched,  and  inspired  by  Tolstoy.  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
Kafka  would  have  been  thoroughly  understood  by  that  favorite  of  Tol¬ 
stoy,  Petr  Chel^icky.  And  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  both  Bfezina 
and  Saida  would  have  centered  their  most  interested  attention  on  Franz 
Kafka. 

It  is  absolutely  clear  to  me  that  Kafka’s  work  could  have  originated 
only  in  Prague  and  nowhere  else.  And  Franz  Kafka,  whose  spirit  today 
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roams  the  world  in  his  books,  brings  to  that  same  world  the  city  of 
Prague  itself,  and  its  people,  and  the  ancient  hunger  of  that  city,  of  that 
country. 

The  reason  is — and  I  repeat — that  in  Prague  alone  this  work,  this 
growth  of  divine  suffering  and  thirst  from  the  beyond,  could  have  been 
conceived.  And  from  Prague  alone  could  he  have  drawn  his  longing  for 
guileless  childhood  in  God,  for  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. — Prague. 


An  unpublished  cloak-and-dagger 
novel.  The  Red  Sphinx,  purporting  to  be 
the  work  of  Alexandre  Dumas  pere,  is 
appearing  in  serial  form  in  a  Parisian 
evening  newspaper  before  being  edited. 
The  newspaper  asserts  that  it  was  written 
in  1865  and  given  to  one  of  the  author’s 
admirers,  a  Frenchwoman  married  to  a 
Russian.  When  she  emigrated  from  Rus¬ 
sia  after  1917,  the  manuscript  was 
brought  back  to  France  and  has  only  re¬ 
cently  come  to  light. — F ranee- Amerique, 
November  10,  1946. 

According  to  a  recent  number  of  the 
Leipztger  Zeitung,  one-tenth  of  the  pre¬ 
war  population  of  Leipzig  had  some  con¬ 
nection  with  the  business  of  writing  or 
publishing. 

“Chinese  young  people,  like  their 
counterpart  in  the  United  States,  now 
that  the  war  is  over,  and  the  colleges  and 
universities  are  settling  down  to  work, 
are  clamoring  for  opportunities  to  get 
on  with  their  studies.  From  all  over  the 
country  comes  the  same  story  of  youths 
demanding  admission  and  of  being 
turned  away  because  there  are  not 
enough  facilities  for  them.  The  West 
China  Union  University,  for  instance, 
has  been  swamped  with  4,800  applica¬ 
tions  for  admittance,  when  it  can  take 
only  351  . . — China  Institute  Bulletin. 

The  Winter  1946  number  of  The 
American  Scandinavian  Review  com¬ 
memorates  the  35th  anniversary  of  the 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation  and 


carries  a  history  of  the  activities  of  the 
Foundation  since  its  beginning. 

Librarians  ai^  scholars  who  have  long 
been  tantalized  by  attractive  titles  in 
Danish  by  competent  scholars  need  no 
longer  forego  their  acquisition  simply 
because  they  fear  they  will  be  unable  to 
read  them.  In  1946  the  Institut  Danois 
des  ^changes  Internationaux  de  Publi¬ 
cations  Scientifiques  et  Littcraires,  head¬ 
ed  by  Kay  Schmidt-Phiseldeck  with  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  initiated  an  annual  publication 
entitled  Dania  polyglotta:  repertoire  bib- 
liographique  annuel  des  ouvrages,  ar¬ 
ticles,  risumSs  etc.  en  langues  itrangeres 
parus  en  Danemark^.  All  works  pub¬ 
lished  in  Denmark  in  English,  German, 
or  French,  or  with  summaries  in  these 
languages,  are  listed  in  a  classified  ar¬ 
rangement  with  an  author  index.  Most 
of  them  are  available  on  exchange 
through  the  Institute. 

The  entire  issue  of  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view  of  Literature,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  is 
devoted  to  Paul  Valery.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  translations  from  his  poetry  and 
prose,  and  articles  on  him  by  T.  S.  Eliot, 
William  Troy,  Gustave  Cohen,  Wallace 
Fowlie,  etc. 

Professor  Boris  P.  Popovitzky  is  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Director  of  the  new  Revista  de 
Estudios  Eslavos,  whose  address  is  Apar- 
tado  Postal  2263,  Mexico  City.  The  mag¬ 
azine  is  to  appear  twice  a  year,  and  sells 
for  50  cents  a  number  (U.S.). 


Problems  of 

The  Small-Country  Writer 

BY  FREDERIK  POULSEN 

All  of  us  who  have  done  both  scientific  and  literary  writing  have 
discovered  that  reception  of  the  two  types  of  work  is  completely 
^  different.  A  man  who  publishes  a  scientific  article  or  book  finds 
himself  at  once  exposed  to  the  sound,  wholesome  breezes  of  criticism. 
From  America,  England,  Italy,  and  in  earlier  days  even  more  from  Ger¬ 
many,  came  echo  after  echo,  mild  or  caustic  criticism  which,  though  in 
some  cases  the  author  might  consider  it  unfounded  or  unreasonable, 
nevertheless  always  provided  him  with  food  for  thought. 

A  literary  work,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  float  in  the  air,  as  it 
were.  There  were  reviews,  goodness  knows,  and  I  should  be  the  last  to 
complain  of  any  lack  of  good  will.  But  did  we  learn  anything  from 
them  ?  Did  we  ever,  in  a  multi-column  review,  find  an  analysis  which 
showed  the  author,  the  public,  or  that  most  necessary  connecting  link, 
the  bookseller,  where  the  work  had  achieved  perfection  and  where  it 
had  tripped  up  in  composition,  in  style,  or  in  effective  presentation  of 
its  message  ?  A  modern  author  often  sighs  for  a  review  as  sensitive  and 
full  of  good  counsel  as  the  ones  that  Georg  Brandes  used  to  write — ^a 
review  that  answers  the  reader’s  question:  Why.?  Why  does  this  work 
thrill  me  and  that  one  leave  me  cold  ?  Modern  art  criticism  has  carried 
critical  analysis  to  a  higher  plane,  and  the  public  docs  not  ask  in  vain 
why  an  old  painting  or  piece  of  sculpture  bears  the  mark  of  immortality, 
or  what  are  the  essential  points  to  look  for  in  the  pictorial  art  of  recent 
years.  Unless  literary  criticism  finds  its  own  way  to  similar  teaching  by 
object-lesson,  authors,  booksellers  and  readers  will  have  to  join  forces 
in  a  demand  for  improvement. 

This  is  for  the  most  part  an  internal  matter,  a  problem  that  each 
nation  must  handle  for  itself.  It  takes  on  international  importance,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  writer  belongs  to  one  of  the  small  nations.  Here  again 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  situation  of  the  scientific 
writer  and  the  writer  of  creative  literature.  A  scientist  who  is  Dutch, 
Norwegian,  Hungarian,  Swedish,  or  Danish  has  a  difficult  linguistic 
problem.  If  his  voice  is  to  be  heard  he  must  put  his  thoughts  into  one 
of  the  three  great  tongues  (in  my  own  line,  I  may  include  Italian).  But 
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once  the  work  has  appeared  in  print,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
he  is  a  citizen  of  a  small  country  or  a  large  one.  Professional  interest  is 
international,  and  the  book  or  article  will  attract  the  attention  of  a  group, 
large  or  small,  according  to  the  subject.  The  group  will  accept  it  or  reject 
it.  But  one  thing  the  author  will  happily  be  spared — stolid  indifference. 
Even  a  scientific  study  in  a  popular  vein  gets  through  easily  and  pain¬ 
lessly.  I  myself  found  this  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  a  small  book  on  the 
decorative  art  of  antiquity,  which  one  day — in  Spanish  translation — sur¬ 
prised  me  in  a  bookshop  window  in  the  little  North  Spanish  town  of 
Gerona. 

But  the  producers  of  creative  literature — poetry,  fiction,  short-story, 
essay — find  things  quite  different.  Of  course  a  few  of  the  “big  fellows” 
have  been  able  to  make  a  name  for  themselves  through  translations  into 
one  of  the  principal  languages.  Knut  Hamsun,  for  instance,  was  trans¬ 
lated  even  into  modern  Greek  and  was  much  read  in  Hellas  before  he 
came  to  be  listed  with  the  traitors.  Selma  Lagerlof  is  very  well  known 
to  the  French  intelligentsia.  Sigrid  Undset  has  won  a  wide  public  in 
North  America.  But  a  name  like  that  of  Johannes  V.  Jensen,  the  Danish 
Nobel  prize  winner,  shows  that  it  is  not  merely  the  lesser  lights  that  fail 
to  become  internationally  known.  One  might  meet  a  German  who  knows 
him  through  translation,  but  hardly  ever  an  Englishman  or  a  French¬ 
man.  His  fate  has  been  that  of  many  talented  and  deserving  Scandi¬ 
navians. 

I  might  remind  citizens  of  the  large  countries  of  the  obstacles  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  writer  in  a  small  country  who  wishes  to  expand 
his  circle  of  readers  into  the  territory  of  the  major  languages.  Unless  he 
has  a  foreign  language  at  his  finger-tips,  as  Mrs.  Karen  Blixen  has  Eng¬ 
lish,  he  will  find  it  very  hard  to  get  hold  of  a  competent  translator  who 
can  bring  the  stylistic  delicacies  of  his  writing  into  perfect  fluorescence. 
In  a  scientific  article  the  truth  will  out,  in  spite  of  a  bad  or  mediocre  style. 
But  a  poetical  work,  even  in  prose,  withers  when  the  style  is  not  on  a 
level  with  the  thought. 

The  risk  that  a  work  when  translated  will  not  find  grace  in  the  eyes 
of  an  editor  or  publisher  is  so  great  that  few  translators  dare  shoulder  it, 
or  at  any  rate  few  are  brave  enough  to  shoulder  it  alone.  The  author  can 
seldom  afford  the  additional  expense,  and  in  Denmark  at  any  rate  there 
is  no  adequate  fund  which  can  be  applied  to  the  financing  of  literary 
translations  like  the  one  which  is  available  for  translations  of  scientific 
material,  namely  the  fund  handled  by  the  Rask-Oersted  Foundation. 

A  second  problem  is  the  frequent  difficulty  of  reaching  the  right  man 
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in  the  large  countries.  I  would  undertake,  if  a  really  fine  but  unknown 
piece  of  French  literature  fell  into  my  hands,  to  interest  a  publisher  or 
an  editor  in  it  and  pave  the  way  for  it  by  an  appeal  to  a  well-known 
critic  or  two.  But  in  Paris  or  London  a  recognized  expert  cannot  get 
things  moving  except  among  colleagues  in  the  same  line.  He  counts  for 
no  more  than  the  man  in  the  street  if  in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth 
he  draws  the  attention  of  an  editor  or  a  critic  to  a  literary  work  by  a 
Swedish,  Norwegian  or  Dutch  writer. 

We  must  not  rest  content  with  this  exposition  of  facts.  It  is  not  enough 
to  complain.  I  am  sure  that  much  would  be  gained  if  each  of  the  great 
nations’  cultural  ambassadors  to  the  small  countries  would  master  the 
language  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  assigned,  as  the  present  American 
cultural  attache  in  Copenhagen  has  mastered  Danish ;  if  each  kept  abreast 
of  the  movements  in  art  and  literature  in  the  country  of  his  temporary 
residence,  and  if  he  undertook  to  establish  connections  in  such  a  way 
that  his  knowledge  could  be  utilized,  his  articles  accepted  and  his  advice 
followed  by  publishers  and  magazine  editors  in  his  own  country.  I  know 
that  the  paper  shortage  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  liberal  publishing  policy 
in  countries  like  England  and  France.  Perhaps  we  can  get  more  help  at 
present  from  America,  that  great  country  whose  large  contingent  of  im¬ 
migrants  from  all  the  small  nations  should  prove  an  entering  wedge  and 
a  good  intermediary  in  these  endeavors. — Copenhagen, 


“Following  a  practice  now  in  its  third 
year,  the  Centro  Colombo-Americano 
has  presented  to  the  public  of  Bogoti 
another  series  of  lectures  on  United 
States  themes  in  simplified  English. 
Given  by  members  of  the  staff  appointed 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  a  style 
adapted  to  the  vocabulary  and  aural  rec¬ 
ognition  of  intermediate  students  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  lectures  are  found  to  be  the  most 
popular  events  of  their  type  in  the  cen¬ 
ter’s  various  programs.  James  H.  McGil- 
livray  and  Eleanor  Wilkins,  both  gran¬ 
tee  members  of  the  Centro  staff,  spoke 
on  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  respectively,  each  drawing  an 
attendance  of  over  three  hundred.  The 
theme  of  the  1946  series  of  simplified 
English  lectures  was  Great  Men  of  the 
United  States.” — From  TheRccord,\5.S. 
Department  of  State. 


Henrik  Evander  is  the  Director  of  the 
new  Mexican  culinary  monthly  Suma 
Gastrondmica,  whose  editorial  offices  are 
at  Edison  58-5,  Mexico  City.  Although 
brightly  edited,  Suma  Gastrondmica  is 
not  merely  a  publication  for  epicures, 
but  a  serious  undertaking  which  en¬ 
deavors  to  serve  the  cause  of  wholesome 
alimentation.  Among  the  editors  are  Al¬ 
fonso  Reyes,  Ruben  Romero,  Ermilo 
Abreu  G6mez,  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle, 
Dr.  Ad,  Daniel  Castaneda,  and  Miguel 
Angel  Asturias. 

Jozef  Winiewicz,  the  new  Polish  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States,  is  a  jour¬ 
nalist  by  profession.  For  years  before  the 
war,  he  edited  the  Dziennik^  Poznansl^i 
in  Poznan,  and  he  is  the  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  books  on  history  and  public  ques¬ 
tions. 


German  Ideology--1946 

A  Berlin  Literary  Manifesto 
BY  LUDWIG  MARCUSE 

IiTERATURE  ROW  trickling  through  from  Russian-occupied  Berlin,  and 
from  Munich  and  the  Black  Forest — which  are  respectively  in  the 
^American  and  French  areas — leads  us  to  conclude  that  there  are 
many  voices  from  the  West  of  Germany,  but  only  one  from  the  East. 
For  instance,  the  Western  voices  issue  from  a  teachers’  association  which 
has  published  a  very  nationalistic  school  reader,  from  former  editors  of 
the  Franl{furter  Zeitung  who  answer  the  question  of  collective  guilt  by 
affirming  that  other  peoples  are  not  free  from  guilt  themselves,  and  from 
university  professors  who  are  deeply  repentant. 

In  the  East  things  look  very  different.  Writers  who  adopted  Moscow 
as  their  home  in  exile  during  the  Hitler  epoch,  and  who  have  for  decades 
been  united  in  views  and  purpose,  returned  to  Berlin  as  bearers  and 
heralds  of  an  unequivocal,  monophonous,  neo-German  ideology.  Among 
those  belonging  to  this  circle  are  the  poet  Johannes  R.  Becher,  the  drama¬ 
tist  Friedrich  Wolff,  the  novelist  Plivier,  the  esthetician  Georg  Lukacs. 
From  their  midst  has  come  the  Cultural  Alliance  for  the  Democratic 
Revival  of  Germany,  the  intellectual  nerve-center  of  the  Russian  zone. 
This  group  teaches  above  all  that  Germany,  the  entire  German  nation, 
is  to  blame  for  the  tragedy.  They  affirm  that  Germany  did  not  go  down 
in  honorable  defeat  and  that  every  effort  must  therefore  be  made  to  re¬ 
trieve  her  lost  honor. 

But  this  confession  of  guilt  blends  with  an  ardent  patriotism.  The 
poet  Becher  writes :  “Even  if  I  returned  to  a  land  in  ruins,  it  was  to  you, 
my  Fatherland,  Germany!  ’  And  this  patriotism  is  not  lyrical  extrava¬ 
gance.  It  is  the  party  “line.”  At  a  “cultural”  meeting  in  Berlin,  the  head 
of  the  German  Communist  Party,  Wilhelm  Pieck,  declared  that  the 
party  puts  the  Fatherland  ahead  of  everything.  To  be  sure,  the  patriotism 
of  a  man  like  Becher  is  something  more  than  party  policy.  His  glowing 
love  of  country  is  typical  of  the  patriotism  of  exiles.  Heinrich  Heine  and 
Ludwig  Boerne,  with  all  their  anger  against  Germany,  were  inspired 
by  precisely  this  love  for  the  Fatherland.  It  comes  from  living  abroad, 
from  a  yearning  for  the  homeland  that  grows  intenser  as  the  years  pass. 
Probably  few  Germans  in  the  year  1946  were  possessed  of  such  excessive 
patriotism  as  these  repatriated  poets. 

The  German-Marxist  patriot  of  to-day  minimizes  social  problems 
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and  directs  his  zeal  toward  the  proclamation  of  a  political  ideal;  namely, 
the  unity  of  the  Reich.  Becher  declares  flatly  that  no  German  of  the  past 
can  be  called  “great”  who  did  not  contribute  to  the  realization  of  Reich 
unity.  And  he  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  greatness  to  Frederick  the  Great  be¬ 
cause  he  delayed  the  process  of  unification.  There  is  one  social  problem, 
however,  which  this  group  is  hammering  at:  the  redistribution  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  land,  an  old  Liberal  cry,  incidentally,  since  the  days  of  von  Stein, 
now  taken  up  by  a  bourgeois  writer,  Bernhard  Kellermann. 

*  #  *  . 

The  new  East  German  ideology  embraces  much  more  than  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  guilt,  sentimental  patriotism,  the  will  to  Reich  unity,  and 
land  reform.  While  the  French  intellectuals  of  the  year  1946,  in  their 
only  partially  destroyed  country,  were  moved  to  scepticism,  pessimism, 
and  despair,  these  Germans  on  the  scene  of  their  ruins  proclaim  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  realistic  optimism. 

Naturally  enough,  they  have  singled  out  Friedrich  Nietzsche  as  their 
arch-enemy.  They  hate  him,  they  denounce  him  whenever  they  can. 
Sometimes  they  bring  charges  against  him  that  are  literally  false.  For 
instance,  that  he  was  against  Bismarck  because  Bismarck  was  too  demo¬ 
cratic  for  him.  According  to  the  spokesman  of  the  group,  Nietzsche 
brought  the  whole  of  modern  German  literature  into  a  state  of  confusion. 
(But  isn’t  it  un-Marxian  thus  to  impute  superhuman  power  to  a  single 
individual.?)  The  core  of  all  their  attacks  is  of  course  the  charge  that 
Nietzsche  disintegrated  all  truth  and  that  he  even  denied  the  possibility 
of  an  objective  conception  of  the  world.  In  this  hatred  for  Nietzsche  and 
in  their  proclamation  of  unimpeachable  truth,  the  German  Marxists  of 
1946  are  of  one  heart  and  soul  with  the  Catholics.  Just  as  the  Catholic 
philosopher  would  like  to  drive  the  thinkers  of  the  Diaspora  back  into 
the  Aquinas  cosmos,  so  the  Marxist  would  lock  them  up  in  the  world  of 
Das  Kapital.  This  neo-German  ideology  is,  by  the  way,  particularly 
friendly  toward  the  churches,  especially  the  Christian  churches.  To  be 
sure,  Christianity  is  interpreted  quite  simply  as  the  equality  of  all  people. 

The  philosophical  motives  of  this  German  elite  are  enunciated  very 
definitely  in  a  publication  by  the  well-known  esthetician,  Georg  Lukacs, 
entitled  Deutsche  Uteratur  wahrend  des  Imperialismus:  Eine  Ohersicht 
ihrer  Hauptstromungen,  a  seventy-page  essay  on  German  literature  since 
1889,  from  Hauptmann’s  first  T heater- Abend  to  World  War  Two.  It  is 
a  manifesto  rather  than  an  academic  work,  and  its  basic  principle  is  ex¬ 
pressed  as  follows:  “In  the  economy  and  the  politics  of  German  imperial¬ 
ism  (we  see)  the  social  basis  which  is  the  ultimate  cause  (of  course  only 
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the  ultimate  cause,  with  more  immediate  occasions  intervening)  of  lit¬ 
erary  tendencies  and  phenomena.” 

This  principle  is  obviously  not  new.  Concentration  on  the  social  basis 
of  literature  is  older  than  Marx.  It  goes  back  into  the  19th  century,  and 
was  already  in  evidence  around  1800 — in  the  treatise  by  Madame  de 
Stael,  De  la  litterature  considSrie  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  institutions 
sociales.  And  since  that  time  there  has  hardly  been  a  literary  historian 
or  a  literary  critic  who  has  not  used  it  a  little,  or  more  than  a  little.  But 
it  is  handled  by  Lukacs  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  that  of  schol¬ 
ars,  who  use  it  along  with  other  methods.  Lukacs  expressly  denies  “the 
dualism  of  the  social  and  esthetic  points  of  view.”  According  to  him  the 
style  of  an  author  is  deducible  from  the  economic-political  order.  And 
so  he  assures  us,  in  the  special  order  under  consideration,  that  Haupt¬ 
mann  and  Wedekind,  George  and  Expressionism,  are  mostly  products 
of  Imperialism.  And  this  is  questionable  only  because  it  poses  as  abso¬ 
lute  truth. 

The  manifesto  is  consciously  written  as  a  preparation  for  the  coming 
German  literature.  Its  purpose  is  to  educate,  to  form  a  school.  The  com¬ 
ing  literature  of  Germany  is  heralded  as  necessarily  socialistic  in  content 
and  realistic  in  form.  Such  is  the  yardstick  by  which  the  German  literary 
production  of  the  last  fifty  years  is  measured,  with  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
abling  the  coming  generation  to  profit  by  the  errors  of  their  fathers. 
What  were  these  errors  }  A  lack  of  genuine  reality,  the  manifesto  claims. 
German  Imperialism  was  interested  in  obscuring  reality,  which  appears 
as  hazy  generalization  in  most  of  Hauptmann’s  works,  distorted  in  Wede¬ 
kind’s  plays,  completely  ignored  in  Rilke’s  lyric  poetry.  “The  esthetic 
experience  of  a  reality  completely  independent  of  ourselves”  is  lacking 
in  nearly  all  the  authors  of  this  period.  Because  of  this  lack  the  differences 
in  style — Impressionism,  Symbolism,  Expressionism,  the  New  Objec¬ 
tivity — arc  not  very  significant.  Lukacs  lumps  them  all  together  under 
the  name  of  “Naturalism,”  which  is  unfortunate,  since  this  literary  term 
already  has  a  very  definite  meaning. 

Nearly  everything  in  the  essay  may  be  summed  up  in  three  theses: 
I.  There  is  no  great  literature  without  an  “objective  world  horizon.” 
(On  this  point  Hcbbcl  would  have  agreed  with  Lukacs.  We  must  then 
draw  the  inference  that  Germany  has  had  no  great  literature  since  the 
days  of  the  German  classics.)  2.  The  “objective  world  horizon”  is  human 
society  as  interpreted  by  Marx  and  Engels.  3.  German  literature  be¬ 
tween  1889  and  1933  was  with  a  few  exceptions  either  an  escape  litcra- 
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turc,  or  a  literature  of  distortions,  or  a  literature  of  beautiful  vagaries,  or 
an  anticipation  of  Fascist  writing  (Stefan  George). 

Such  an  evaluation  of  literature  is  worth  as  much  as  its  conception  of 
the  world.  And  Georg  Lukacs  is  among  the  soundest  representatives  of 
his  philosophical  group.  He  is  not  a  party  esthetician.  He  criticizes  noth¬ 
ing  more  severely  than  the  docile,  boresome,  so-called  worker-literature 
which,  woe-begone  and  pitiful,  has  often  appeared  as  a  hot-house  plant 
on  the  soil  of  Marxian  esthetics.  He  censures  the  tendency  of  this  writing 
to  deal  too  directly  with  society  and  too  superficially  with  individuals. 
He  pillories  ascetic  dullness  in  matters  of  art.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm 
that  this  pseudo-worker-literature  often  misses  reality  completely  and 
only  expresses  a  pious  wish.  It  is  apparent  that  this  man,  who  does  not 
spare  his  own  kind,  who,  with  a  single  exception,  makes  only  hasty  and 
embarrassed  mention  of  the  “authors”  of  his  own  party,  is  deserving  of 
confidence. 

But  here  is  the  essential  question:  Is  there  an  infallible,  objective  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  world  ?  The  East  German  writers  seem  to  think  so  and  to 
believe  that  the  “social  compass”  will  guide  them  unerringly  to  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  future.  One  must  admit  that  art  critics  like  Lukacs  arc 
right  at  many  points.  Too  many  talented  authors  have  an  antediluvian 
conception  of  human  society ;  and  there  is  no  beauty  without  truth.  Many 
a  gifted  writer  lacks  the  courage  to  represent  life  as  he  has  known  it; 
and  there  is  no  beauty  in  cowardly  convention.  And  these  theorists  are  a 
thousand  times  right  in  viewing  with  suspicion  the  contention  that  the 
true  artist  deals  only  with  the  eternal.  There  was  the  German  author, 
Hermann  Stchr,  who  said  of  Sophocles,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Tolstoi,  and 
Goethe:  “For  such  authors  there  arc  no  contemporary  problems.”  Any 
schoolboy  can  refute  that.  And  one  cannot  blame  the  Lukacs’  for  seek¬ 
ing  behind  such  mad  assertions  the  political  purpose,  the  intentional 
obscuring  of  reality.  All  that  must  be  admitted. 

The  core  of  the  problem,  however,  has  still  not  been  touched.  Love, 
loneliness,  any  so-called  “eternal  emotion,”  can  only  arise  from  a  particu¬ 
lar  situation:  a  man  or  a  woman  living  in  a  given  social  framework.  But 
is  the  particular  framework  so  all-important  to  the  fundamental  stresses 
and  struggles  of  a  human  life  ?  To  a  sociologist,  perhaps,  but  not  to  the 
philosopher,  nor  to  the  artist,  nor  to  the  great  reading  public.  What  assur¬ 
ance  have  we  that  the  eternal  human  problems,  the  age-old  human  heart¬ 
aches,  will  have  vanished  in  the  “classless  society”.?  Perhaps  they  arc 
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rcx)tcd  in  something  quite  different  from  the  social  order.  And  perhaps, 
therefore,  the  revelation  of  their  social  origin  is  not  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance,  nor  even,  possibly,  of  secondary  importance. 

The  Berlin  literary  manifesto,  undertaken  in  1946  to  lend  direction 
to  the  German  literature  of  the  future,  is  enlightening.  It  is  also  an  un¬ 
endurable  straight-jacket. — University  of  Southern  California, 


“L’Art,  comme  I’amour,  ccla  sc  fait, 
ccla  nc  sc  definit  point.” — A.  t’Scrstc- 
vens.  Le  cadran. 

Universidad  de  Mexico  is  an  impres¬ 
sive  new  literary  and  scholarly  monthly 
magazine  published  by  the  Autonomous 
National  University  of  Mexico.  Rafael 
Hcliodoro  Valle  of  the  Booths  Abroad 
staff  is  chief  of  the  editorial  board. 

The  Schoenhof  Book  Company,  1280 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge  38, 
Massachusetts,  is  distributing  a  facsimile 
of  the  Oesterreichische  Bibliographic, 
No.  1  for  1946,  the  first  number  which 
has  appeared  since  the  war.  It  brings 
data  down  to  March  31,  1947,  and  con¬ 
tains  276  items. 

“The  phenomenal  growth  of  Mexico’s 
publishing  industry  is  evidenced  by  1945 
exports  of  books  and  periodicals,  which 
arc  valued  at  3,356,000  pesos,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  slighdy  less  than  35,000  pesos 
in  1935,  Mexico  has  become  the  third 
largest  publishing  center  in  the  world 
for  works  in  Spanish,  being  exceeded 
only  by  Spain  and  Argentina.” — Bulletin 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  January  1947  number  of  the 
Briarcliff  Quarterly  is  devoted  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  contemporary  Italian  literature. 
It  carries  a  paper  by  Professor  Renato 
Poggioli  on  Italian  Literature  Between 
Two  Wars,  and  translations  of  writing 
by  Italo  Svevo,  Umberto  Saba,  Giuseppe 
Ungaretti,  Leo  Ferrero,  Dino  Campana, 
and  others. 

The  Orszigos  Konyvtiri  Kozpont, 


Fcrcncick  Tcrc  5,  Budapest  4,  Hungary, 
is  a  new  organization  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  exchange  of  books  and  periodicals 
between  Hungary  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  has  a  large  amount  of  Hun¬ 
garian  exchange  material  in  storage,  and 
is  especially  interested  in  receiving  ma¬ 
terial  concerning  libraries  and  bibli¬ 
ography. 

“.  .  .  Giving  up  any  hope  for  the  re¬ 
vival  of  Herbert  Rcichncr’s  old  Philo- 
biblon,  a  group  of  Danish  booklovers 
have  founded  a  new  periodical,  also  en¬ 
titled  Philobiblon.  The  first  issue  ap¬ 
peared  in  October  1945,  and  contained 
articles  on  Edvard  Munch’s  book  col¬ 
lection,  a  bibliographical  study  of  Baude¬ 
laire,  and  the  bookplates  designed  by 
Erik  Clcmmcscn.  Publisher  of  the  new 
Philobiblon  is  N.  C.  Roms  Boghandcl, 
Vestergade  8,  Copenhagen  K.” — ^From 
Imprimatur,  Cincinnati. 

“The  cultural  center  of  the  Ukrainian 
emigration  today  is  Munich  in  Bavaria. 
It  is  the  site  of  the  revived  Ukrainian 
Free  University,  which  now  has  about 
100  professors,  teaching  almost  1,500 
students.  Its  rector  is  the  well  known 
archeologist,  Professor  Vadim  Scherba- 
kivsky.  Divided  into  two  schools,  one 
of  Education  and  the  other  of  Law,  the 
university  has  been  certified  by  the  Ba¬ 
varian  authorities,  although  it  receives 
no  help  from  UNRRA.  In  Munich  there 
is  an  international  UNRRA  university, 
which  has  on  its  faculty  ten  Ukrainian 
professors  and  a  student  body  of  600.” 
— Nicholas  D.  Czubatyj,  in  The  U1{rain- 
ian  Quarterly. 


Mr.  Lamont’s  "Hundred  Best  Novels” 

Some  American  Reactions 

(See  our  Winter  1947  number  for  the  original  article.  We  hope  to  print  some 

foreign  comments  later. — The  Editors.) 

From  Lewis  Mumford,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire: 

For  Mr.  William  Lamont’s  attempt  to  create  a  balanced  list  of  the  Hundred 
Best  Novels,  which  shall  do  justice  to  the  smaller  countries,  so  often  unfairly 
neglected,  I  have  nothing  but  praise.  But  I  trust  that  these  additions,  with  many 
of  which  I  am  unfamiliar,  do  not  show  the  same  lapses  as  the  major  list.  It  is  natural 
that  there  should  be  strong  disagreements  about  recent  authors;  and  Mr.  Lamont 
has  included  books  like  Jurgen,  The  Forsyte  Saga,  and  Studs  Lonigan,  which  I 
should  promptly  throw  out;  whilst  there  are  others  which  I  should  include,  like 
David  Liebovitz’s  The  Canvas  S\y,  which  he  has  possibly  not  even  heard  of.  But 
even  among  the  books  that  one  sees  in  full  historic  perspective,  some  of  Mr.  La- 
mont’s  omissions  are  disturbing:  where  are  Moll  Flanders — or  Robinson  Crusoe — 
Tristram  Shandy,  and  Humphrey  Clinker,  and  why  is  no  novel  of  Cooper — I  myself 
should  select  The  Pioneers — on  this  list?  I  would  share  his  admiration  for  Dickens’ 
Great  Expectations,  did  it  not  lead  to  his  leaving  out  Picl(uncl(  Papers,  and  accept 
The  Egoist  if  it  didn’t  mean  leaving  out  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel.  In  a  list 
that  contains  more  than  one  writer  of  the  second  order,  like  Dreiser  or  Bennett, 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  leave  out  Trollope’s  Barchester  Towers.  For  one  who  has  sought 
to  be  fair  to  the  small  nations,  it  is  strange  to  Bnd  Scott  the  only  representative  of 
Scotch  Action:  the  choice  between  one  of  Stevenson’s  novels  and  Douglas’  House 
with  the  Green  Shutters  might  be  difficult;  but  among  the  writers  of  the  last  gen¬ 
eration  Gibbon’s  Grey  Granite  might  have  found  a  place.  One  minor  but  repre¬ 
sentative  phase  of  the  novel  might  have  been  satisfactorily  represented  by  the  book 
that  made  all  later  detective  stories  mere  cliches:  Collin’s  The  Moonstone,  which 
incidentally  has  some  of  the  best  descriptive  passages  that  nineteenth  century  Eng¬ 
lish  prose  can  show.  Passing  over  Charles  Reade,  and  coming  down  to  our  own 
time,  I  find  certain  other  omissions  little  short  of  incredible:  Wells’s  Tono-Bungay 
and  Romain  Rolland’s  Jean  Christophe  seem  to  me  easily  to  rank  among  the  first 
hundred  novels  before  1914;  and  I  would  add  to  them  at  least  the  three  following 
books:  Waldo  Frank’s  City  Blocks,  Sherwood  Anderson’s  Many  Marriages,  and 
Virginia  Woolfs  To  the  Lighthouse.  I  daresay  a  week  of  reflection  would  call  to 
mind  a  dozen  other  novels  almost  equally  meritorious. 

From  Norman  Foerster,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina: 

I  do  not  know  enough  to  comment  on  the  whole  of  Mr.  Lamonf  s  list.  Suppose 
I  test  it  where  I  am  most  at  home,  American  literature,  and  suppose  I  limit  myself 
to  the  American  novel  from  1910  to  1941.  Mr.  Lamont’s  choices  are  Jennie  Gerhardt, 
Jurgen,  Babbitt,  The  Romantic  Comedians,  Loo\  Homeward  Angel,  Studs  Loni¬ 
gan.  According  to  the  best  present  consensus,  I  think  that  at  least  half  of  these 
should  be  dropped:  namely,  Jennie  Gerhardt,  Jurgen,  The  Romantic  Comedians. 
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If  they  were  to  be  replaced,  any  of  the  following  would  seem  to  be  stronger  novels: 
An  American  Tragedy,  My  Antonia,  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop,  U.  S.  A., 
Of  Time  and  the  River,  A  Farewell  to  Arms. 

I  am  bound  to  question  the  procedure  Mr.  Lamont  seems  to  have  followed. 
The  Hundred  Best  Novels  can  mean  only  the  Hundred  Best  Novels,  irrespective 
of  time  and  place.  My  suggestion  is  that  Mr.  Lamont  confused  the  issue  by  trying 
to  represent  as  many  periods  and  countries  as  possible.  The  result  is  that  he  listed, 
not  the  hundred  best  novels,  but  a  hundred  good  novels  from  Cervantes  to  Alexei 
Tolstoi.  Had  he  really  tried  to  list  the  hundred  best,  it  is  possible  that  not  one  of 
the  recent  American  novels  named  above  would  have  emerged. 

The  only  way  a  fairly  authoritative  list  of  the  hundred  best  can  be  prepared  is, 
I  think,  for  the  compiler  to  act  as  chairman  of  a  large  group  of  judges.  The  com¬ 
piler  will  show  his  astuteness  primarily  by  his  choice  of  judges,  secondarily  by  recon¬ 
ciling  their  findings  within  the  hundred  limit.  The  judges  should  not  be  literary 
historians  but  literary  critics.  Each  would  know  well  at  least  one  national  literature, 
from  which  he  might  select  five  or  ten  novels  which  he  regards  as  near  the  level 
of  such  fairly  sure  choices  as  Tom  Jones,  Le  Pbre  Goriot,  Madame  Bovary,  Vanity 
Fair,  Crime  and  Punishment,  War  and  Peace,  Hucl(leberry  Finn,  Remembrance 
of  Things  Past,  The  Magic  Mountain. 

From  Henry  SEroEL  Canby,  New  York  City: 

I  am  very  skeptical  of  “best  lists”  of  any  kind,  because  so  heavy  a  percentage 
of  choice  seems  to  be  subjective.  But  this  list  of  Mr.  Lamont’s  is  certainly  interesting 
and  obviously  carefully  prepared.  I  shall  comment  only  on  the  American  selections, 
which,  so  far  as  authors  are  concerned,  seem  to  me,  with  an  exception,  very  good, 
although  in  several  instances  I  would  have  chosen  different  books.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  Willa  Gather  can  possibly  be  left  out,  and  my  choice  there  would 
be  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop.  And  I  think  also  that  Hemingway  belongs, 
probably  with  his  last  novel.  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls.  Barren  Ground,  of  Ellen 
Glasgow’s,  and  An  American  Tragedy,  of  Dreiser’s,  seem  to  me  more  important 
than  the  two  titles  included. 

From  H.  L.  Mencken,  Baltimore: 

In  so  far  as  I  have  read  them  I  incline  to  agree  with  Mr.  Lamont’s  choices.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  all  such  lists  arc  hollow  and  vain.  What  docs  this  one  really  tell 
us?  Simply  that  a  young  man  teaching  at  Rutgers  has  picked  out  100  books,  some 
of  which  he  has  read  and  some  of  which  he  has  not  read,  and  set  them  above  all 
other  books  of  the  same  class,  and  that  various  other  young  men,  also  teaching  at 
Rutgers,  are  willing  to  agree  with  him,  though  they  probably  know  nothing  of  the 
subject.*  Of  what  value  or  use  is  such  a  list  to  any  other  man,  say  a  newspaper  editor, 
a  Senator,  a  medical  man  or  a  lawyer? 

His  attempt  to  relate  skill  at  writing  fiction  to  success  in  collaring  Nobel  prizes 
seems  to  me  to  be  as  absurd  as  trying  to  relate  it  to  prowess  at  bass  singing  or  high 
jumping.  The  two  things  have  no  conceivable  relation.  If  they  did,  then  why  is 
Germany,  which  has  probably  got  more  Nobel  prizes  than  any  other  country,  given 
but  six  books? 

•  [Professor  Lamont’s  advisers  were  “fifty  outstanding;  scholars  of  America.” — The  Editors.] 
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Altogether,  I  find  myself  convinced  that  such  efforts  are  a  waste  of  time,  and 
that  professors  who  prepare  them  would  be  better  occupied  teaching  their  students 
how  to  use  reference  books  or  eat  soup  without  gurgling. 

From  Arthur  Hobson  Quinn,  The  University  of  Pennsylvania: 

I  have  no  qualifications  to  comment  upon  the  list  you  sent  me  except  so  far 
as  the  American  and  English  novels  are  concerned.  I  have  crossed  out  all  those 
novels  which  I  believe  are  not  up  to  a  high  standard  [Professor  Quinn  has  marked 
out:  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  Quo  Vadis?;  Sinclair  Lewis,  Babbitt;  James  Joyce, 
Ulysses;  Thomas  Wolfe,  Looi^  Homeward,  Angel;  and  James  Farrell,  Studs  Loni- 
gan. — The  Editors]  and  I  suggest  the  substitution  of  the  following: 

Cooper,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 
Edith  Wharton,  The  Age  of  Innocence 
Gather,  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop 
Marion  Crawford,  Via  Crucis 
S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Hugh  Wynne 

and  I  suggest  the  substitution  of  Ellen  Glasgow’s  Barren  Ground  instead  of  the  one 
selected.  I  have  ticked  the  novels  on  your  list  which  I  approve.  [Professor  Quinn 
approves  25  of  Mr.  Lamont’s  titles,  nearly  all  of  them  dating  earlier  than  1880,  and 
the  latest  bearing  the  date  1922. — The  Editors]. 

From  Carl  Van  Doren,  New  York  City: 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Lamont  does  not  include  the  Chinese  novel  translated 
by  Pearl  Buck  as  All  Men  Are  Brothers  and  Lady  Murasaki’s  famous  Japanese  novel 
The  Tale  of  Genji  translated  by  Arthur  Waley.  There  are,  in  my  judgment,  not  a 
dozen  novels  in  all  literature  superior  to  All  Men  Are  Brothers  and  certainly  not  a 
hundred  better  than  Genji. 

From  Fred  Lewis  Pattee,  Winter  Park,  Florida: 

I  have  no  positive  objection  to  offer  as  to  the  American  representatives  on  the 
Lamont  list  save  at  one  point.  Drop  Studs  Lonigan,  the  inclusion  of  it  angers  me. 
Replace  it  with  Mrs.  Buck’s  novel  that  won  the  Nobel  prize  [Dragon  Seed].  Miss 
Gather’s  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop  is  worth  a  dozen  fur  gens.  Cabell  has  been 
glorihed  too  much.  He  is  possibly  third  rate. 

Wc  add  a  comment  from  an  American  of  foreign  origin,  the  German- 
Czech  novelist  F.  C.  Weiskopf,  now  residing  in  New  York: 

All  such  lists  arc  fragmentary,  partial  and  distorting.  With  this  reservation  I’d 
say  that  this  list  is  better  than  most  previous  ones.  However,  it  would  be  still  better 
had  Professor  Lamont  told  us  what  his  criteria  of  selection  were  and  if  he  had 
named  his  advisers. 

His  effort  to  increase  the  number  of  books  from  “small  countries”  deserves  high 
praise.  In  spite  of  his  good  will,  Professor  Lamont  still  seems  to  lean  over  too  much 
to  the  side  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  Small  Slavic  nations  are  completely  omitted. 
Rightly  so?  I  doubt  whether  Jaroslav  HaSek  should  have  been  excluded.  In  my 
humble  opinion  he  is  better  than  at  least  30  others  put  on  the  list. 

The  reasons  given  for  excluding  Roger  Martin  du  Card  seem  a  bit  threadbare. 
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If  Zola,  Balzac  and  Romains  arc  listed  with  one  “link”  out  of  a  roman-fleuve,  EU 
1914  should  have  been  chosen  from  Les  Thibault.  And  did  not  Aragon  deserve  a 
place  on  the  list? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  take  a  look  into  the  hearts  of  those  German  advisers 
who  rejected  Heinrich  Mann  but  put  in  Wassermann  and  Hauptmann.  Were  those 
honorable  gentlemen  motivated  by  literary  reasons?  Or  did  their  hatred  of  Heinrich 
Mann’s  political  courage  and  satirical  art  direct  their  vote?  “Little  Superman”  is 
not  liked  by  his  kind,  and  professors  of  German  literature  resent  their  portrait  in 
Professor  Unrat.  Professor  Lamont  should  have  known  that  violent  rejection  of  a 
work  docs  not  always  mean  that  the  work  is  bad.  Lichtenberg  once  said:  “Wenn 
ein  Buch  und  cin  Kopf  zusammenstossen,  und  cs  klingt  hohl,  ist  es  nicht  immer 
die  Schuld  dcs  Buchs.”  Lichtenberg  was  a  very  modest  man  and  given  to  under¬ 
statement. 

With  all  my  admiration  for  Hermann  Broch,  I  would  not  have  put  him  on  the 
list  when  Musil,  Roth  and  Weiss  arc  omitted.  And  why  exclude  Dumas  when 
Sicnkicwicz  is  admitted?  Only  because  that  company  of  august  stuffed  shirts  and 
venerable  nonentities  composing  the  Nobel  prize  jury  had  a  premature  love  for 
technicolor?  Why  not  put  on  the  list  Joseph  Wittlin’s  Salt  of  the  Earth? 

Dtxi  et  salvavi  animam  meam. 


“II  y  a  toujours  trop  dc  mots  dans  unc 
phrase.  Un  auteur  latin  avait  &rit:  ‘Cette 
femme  a  portc  son  enfant  dans  ses  en- 
trailles.’ — Ou  Taurait-clle  port^?  com- 
mentait  Cic^ron.” — A.  t’Serstevens,  Le 
cadran. 

“TTie  Library  (of  Congress)  possesses 
10  works  printed  in  the  Sung  period 
(960-1279  A.D.),  12  printed  in  the  Yiian 
period  (1279-1368  A.D.),  and  1,422 
printed  in  the  Ming  period  (1368-1644 
A.D.).  Of  these,  there  arc  in  reality  120 
manuscripts,  nine  of  them  scrolls  written 
around  550-800  A.D.  The  oldest  printed 
work — in  fact  the  oldest  print  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress — is  a  Buddhist  scroll 
of  975  A.D.  Other  imprints  of  the  Sun 
Sung  period  arc  a  very  long  scroll  of 
1050,  and  a  historical  work  in  64  volumes 
of  1144.  One  of  the  finest  illustrated 
works  is  an  herbal,  printed  in  1249.  Of 
the  1,422  items  which  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  Ming  period,  79  arc 
printed  in  more  than  one  color  of  ink — 
one  even  in  five  colors — to  differentiate 
the  contributions  of  as  many  authors.” 
— From  the  Information  Bulletin  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 


The  Society  of  Les  Amis  de  Jean 
Tousseul  has  published  the  second  num¬ 
ber  of  the  quarterly  Cahiers  destined  to 
honor  his  memory.  It  contains  an  un¬ 
published  essay  of  his  on  Les  fardins 
de  ^Exposition  de  Bruxelles,  a  reprint 
of  his  tribute  to  Georges  Virris,  who 
died  in  September  1946,  an  article  on 
Virres  by  I’Abb^  Camille  Hanlet  and  a 
notice  on  the  late  Walloon  philologist 
Jean  Haust.  The  President  of  Les  Amis 
is  M.  Jcan-Paul  Bonnami,  Ath,  Belgium. 

“The  Librarian’s  Handbook  (Bibliyo- 
tel(finin  Ell{itabi)  is  the  title  of  the  first 
volume  of  a  manual  received  February 
12  (eight  days  after  publication),  via 
Pan  American  liner,  thanks  to  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  author,  Mr.  Adnan  Otiiken, 
Chief  of  the  Preparatory  Bureau  of  the 
National  Library  of  Turkey.  Volume 
Two  is  promised  in  the  next  four  or  five 
months  .  .  .  one  of  the  first  important 
works  dealing  with  libraries  and  library 
science  to  appear  in  Turkey.  The  exten¬ 
sive  account  of  the  libraries  of  that  coun¬ 
try  will  make  the  work  particularly  valu¬ 
able.  .  .  .” — Information  Bulletin,  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress. 
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What  the  Germans  Need 

(Stefan  Schimanski,  in  Horizon, 
Lx>ndon) 

“The  source  of  the  illness  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  mind  is  clearly  traceable.  Gertrude 
Stein  in  Paris,  before  I  went  into  Ger¬ 
many,  anticipated  my  diagnosis.  ‘What 
the  Germans  must  learn,’  she  told  me  in 
her  wonderfully  deep,  half-self-satisiied, 
half-dead-serious  voice,  ‘is  disobedience.’ 
That  is  the  German’s  high  malady.” 

German  Writers  of  Today 

(Heinrich  Fischer,  in  Horizon,  London) 

‘‘The  German  scene  today,  a  scene  of 
ruin  and  chaotic  disintegration,  is  an  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  sign  of  the  collapse  of 
the  human  spirit — the  reflection  and  the 
result  of  not  six  but  twelve  years  of  war 
and  terror.  Grotesque  confusion  reigns 
in  the  literary  life  of  Germany  today.  It 
is  so  grotesque  that  one  is  often  scarcely 
able  to  distinguish  which  of  the  German 
writers  was  a  criminal  accomplice  of  Hit¬ 
ler,  and  which  was  one  of  Hitler’s  vic¬ 
tims  .  .  .  One  of  the  peculiar  character¬ 
istics  [of  German  writers]  has  struck 
every  foreigner  who  has  begun  to  ex¬ 
plore  German  literature  as  astonishing, 
and  often  downright  incomprehensible. 
This  was  so,  long  before  Hitler  came  on 
the  scene.  German  writers  show  a  re¬ 
markable  turn  of  speed  in  their  Protean 
self-transformations  from  one  day  to  the 
next.  In  other  countries  the  creative 
writer  sets  the  intellectual  fashion;  in 
Germany  the  fashion  creates  the  writer. 
There  have  been  cases  where  German 
writers,  within  a  single  decade,  have 
changed  not  only  their  political  convic¬ 
tions,  but  also  their  style,  and  their  whole 
approach  to  literature  and  life,  and 
changed  them  not  once  only,  but  three 
or  four  times.  This  supple  versatility,  ex¬ 
emplified  by  many  of  the  leading  writers 
of  Germany  from  Gerhart  Hauptmann 
to  Hans  Carossa,  is  one  of  the  most 


ominous  symptoms  in  modern  German 
history  .  . . 

‘‘Very  few  books  arc  being  printed  in 
Germany  at  present,  for  the  paper  short¬ 
age  is  extreme.  In  the  Russian  zone  the 
available  paper  is  taken  up  mostly  by 
sociological  and.  political  works  import¬ 
ed  from  Soviet  Russia,  in  the  Western 
zones  by  translations  from  English  and 
American  authors  and  reprints  of  the 
classical  German  hymns  in  honor  of 
freedom.  There  is  a  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  attitude  of  the  different  allies 
towards  discredited  writers  and  artists 
who  served  Hitler.  There  is  often  even 
a  diametrically  opposite  attitude  between 
one  zone  and  another.  The  quickest  par¬ 
don  for  writers  and  actors  was,  a  little 
surprisingly,  in  the  Russian  zone  ...  It 
is  in  the  American  zone  that  the  sieve 
has  the  finest  mesh.  In  the  British  zone 
the  authorities  seem  to  be  tackling  the 
problem  with  a  kind  of  gentle  common 
sense;  the  compromised  artists,  after  a 
short  period  of  suspension,  are  permitted 
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Colombian  Critic 

to  work  again,  though  as  yet  on  a  very 
small  stage. . . 

Benoit  was  Orthodox 

Pierre  Benoit  had  written  a  preface  in 
1926  for  the  French  version  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  book  by  Anita  Loos,  Gentlemen 
Prefer  Blondes.  It  turns  out  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  U Atlantide  has  married  Mile 
Millics-Lacroix,  who  is  dark.  But  in  so 
doing  he  has  not  been  unfaithful  to  the 
teachings  of  Anita  Loos.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  her  second  book  was  en- 
tided  But  Gentlemen  Marry  Brunettes. 
— ^From  F ranee- Am  Sri que. 

The  Longest  Epics 

(Professor  C.  Kunhan  Raja,  in  The 
Aryan  Path,  July  1946) 

“What  is  accepted  as  holding  the  first 
rank  in  poetry,  in  point  both  of  chro¬ 
nology  and  of  artistic  excellence,  namely, 
the  Ramayana  of  Valmiki,  is  double  the 
size  of  Homer’s  two  epics  put  together. 
The  Mahabharata  is  a  little  over  four 
times  the  size  of  the  Ramayana.  All  the 
epic  poems  in  the  European  languages 
taken  together  may  be  only  as  long  as 
this  one  grand  epic  of  India.  And  the 
Indian  literatures  have  many  epics  twice 
the  size  of  the  complete  works  of  Homer. 
From  the  allusions  in  extant  Sanskrit 
literature,  one  knows  that  what  we  have 


inherited  is  only  a  very  small  part  of 
what  must  have  been,  though  even  this 
small  portion  bulks  larger  than  anything 
available  in  other  languages,  not  exclud¬ 
ing  the  European.” 

Oc  Letters  and  the  French 
Universities 

(From  Jacques  LeClercq) 

It  is  heartening  to  observe  that  the 
universities  of  the  Midi  are  keenly  en¬ 
couraging  the  study  of  the  local  idiom 
and  its  literature.  Previously,  to  be  sure, 
the  history  and  geography  of  various  re¬ 
gions  were  treated  rather  thoroughly  in 
the  provincial  universities,  but  the  mod¬ 
ern  language  and  the  modern  literature 
were  virtually  step-children  in  the  schol¬ 
arly  family.  Possibly  the  only  good  thing 
the  Petain  regime  ever  accomplished  was 
to  further  the  regional  ist  cause.  I  am  not 
interested  in  its  motives  for  so  doing 
but  in  the  results  achieved. 

At  Bordeaux,  Professor  Guillaumic 
continues  to  publish,  through  Delmas, 
his  Anthology  of  Gascon  Literature  and 
Folklore.  These  are  well  edited  and  at¬ 
tractively  presented  books.  Volume  I, 
published  in  1941,  dealt  authoritatively 
with  Jean  Jasmin;  other  volumes  have 
since  appeared  on  the  Pyrenees  in  Gas¬ 
con  Literature,  and,  in  anthology  form, 
on  Gascon  poets  from  the  Troubadours 
to  our  day  (Dupin,  born  1896;  Barreyres, 
born  1883).  Listed  among  the  series  arc 
volumes  on  the  history  of  the  Gascon 
language  and  literature,  on  Blade  and 
popular  tales  of  Gascony,  on  popular 
songs,  and  so  forth. 

At  Toulouse,  studies  are  perhaps  more 
philological  than  literary  in  so  far  as 
the  university  proper  is  concerned,  since 
Professor  Gavel  is  a  linguist  and  folk¬ 
lorist.  But  Professor  Jeanroy  still  flour¬ 
ishes,  and  his  Summary  History  of  Occi- 
tanian  Poetry  from  the  Origins  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1945,  is  an  excellent  handbook 
which  lives  up  to  its  title  in  scope  and 
category.  There  is  also  the  Abbe  Salvat, 
grammarian  and  littirateur  extraor- 
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dinary,  who  champions  the  Oc  cause 
against  the  Proven9al  in  his  Grammaire 
Occitane  (1943),  who  is  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  College  d’Occitama  which 
reaches  the  secondary  schools  of  the  re¬ 
gion  and  who  delivered  last  year  some 
forty  lectures  at  the  Institut  Catholique 
on  Lo  Breviari  d’Amor  and  on  the  poet 
Prosper  Estieu  (1860-1939).  M.  Salvat 
continues  to  publish  Lo  Gai  Saber,  the 
organ  of  I’Escola  Occitana,  as  well  as  La 
Rampelada  del  Colige  d’Occitanta.  The 
Jeux  Floraux  Scolaires  are  continuing 
under  his  supervision. 

At  Montpellier,  Charles  Camproux  is 
doing  yeoman  work  in  both  French  and 
Oc.  A  contributing  editor  to  Tigre,  a 
weekly  dedicated  to  the  memory  and 
ideals  of  Clemenceau,  he  writes  frequent¬ 
ly  on  current  politics  or  literature; 
chargb  de  cours  for  Occitanian  letters  at 
the  university,  he  has  just  published  an 
Anthology  of  Languedocian  poetry  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  and  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  produce  poetry  of  his  own 
which  is  of  a  very  high  order. 

At  Aix-en-Provence,  Provencal  letters 
have  at  long  last  come  into  their  own. 
M.  Colotte,  chargS  de  cours,  is  still  a 
young  man  and  immensely  active.  With 
extreme  difficulty,  he  is  still  bringing 
out  Proensa-Prouvenfo,  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Students  and  Friends  of  Students  of 
Provencal  Language  and  Letters.  A  re¬ 
cent  number  contained  poems  by  Bruno 
Durand  and  Charles  Galtier,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  young  gypsy  poet;  there  were  also 
reviews  of  recent  books  in  Provencal,  a 
summary  of  studies  at  Aix  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  a  useful  bibliography.  Four  doc¬ 
toral  theses  were  written  in  1945  on 
Provencal  law;  two  licence  certificates 
were  obtained  in  modern  Provencal  lit¬ 
erature. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  regional  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  provincial  universities,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  modern  literature  field,  were 
little  more  than  token  gestures.  Today, 
it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  younger 
students  are  slowly  but  surely  interesting 
themselves  in  the  rediscovery  and  revival 
of  their  linguistic  and  artistic  heritage. 


There  is,  after  all,  no  point  in  looking 
the  P6tain  gift  horse  in  the  mouth;  let 
us  applaud  this  renaissance  from  what¬ 
ever  source  it  may  originally  have  issued. 
When  Louis  Aragon,  considering  this 
zealous  encouragement  of  local  effort, 
opined  that  it  might  split  France  in 
twain,  he  was  dreaming.  He  had  forgot¬ 
ten  those  words  of  the  Meridional  poet: 
“I  love  my  village  better  than  your  vil¬ 
lage,  I  love  my  province  better  than  your 
province,  but  I  love  France  best  of  all.” 

Mr.  Rochefoucauld  of 
Riverside  Drive 

(From  Paul  Eldridge,  Leaves  from  the 
Devil’s  Tree,  Girard,  Kansas,  Halde- 
man-Julius  Publications) 

Our  friends  change  positions  with  our 
foes  as  partners  in  quadrilles. 

They  bark  at  another’s  fame  who  have 
none  of  their  own  to  trumpet. 

Success  is  the  noose  of  friendship. 

P(X)r  men  make  promises  which  rich 
men  break. 

What  we  have  not  poisons  what  we 
have. 

We  never  know  death,  only  the  fear 
of  it. 

They  who  live  long  become  sorry  care¬ 
takers  of  cemeteries. 

Plant  sand  and  reap  deserts. 

The  old  frequently  mistake  weariness 
for  wisdom. 

Virtue  is  a  burden  few  backs  can  carry. 
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Time  reveals  all  things — generally 
when  we  are  no  longer  interested. 

In  the  land  of  the  pygmies  one  must 
stoop  or  have  one’s  head  cut  oiT. 

In  the  cemetery  of  human  history  it  is 
the  worms  that  grow  fat. 

Recent  Hungarian  Books 

(By  Joseph  Remenyi) 

I  have  lately  received  a  number  of 
books  from  Hungary  which  arc  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  simple  yet  complex  fact  that 
the  range  of  life  cannot  be  narrowed  by 
harsh  political  decisions  and  by  arbi¬ 
trarily  limiting  national  boundaries.  It 
takes  deep  faith  in  the  printed  word  to 
write  and  publish  books  in  present-day 
Hungary.  A  tortured  nation  is  apt  to 
have  tormented  writers.  Hungary  stands 
midway  between  the  East  and  West  of 
continental  Europe;  her  poets,  writers, 
scholars  (there  were  times  when  only  a 
handful  of  writers  were  producing  real 
literature)  kept  alive  the  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  validity  of  the  Hungarian 
language. 

The  books  deserve  notice;  some  would 
merit  a  detailed  evaluation.  Humanist, 
communist,  socialist,  ethical  views 
emerge  from  these  new  Hungarian 
works;  their  writers  arc  close  to  a  world 
of  immense  social  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  In  some  instances  their  ideas, 
couched  in  a  contemporary  idiom,  imply 
the  hazardous  position  and  anguish  in 
which  writers  find  themselves.  One 
senses  tension,  changes  in  taste  and  ide¬ 
ology,  an  awareness  of  sociological  prin¬ 
ciples  which  in  an  age  of  transition  arc 
fashionable;  one  senses  that  the  Hun¬ 
garian  nation  is  passing  through  a  crisis, 
through  tragic  unrest,  before  which  not 
even  the  solely  entertaining  writers  can 
close  their  eyes. 

Bibliotheca,  a  Budapest  publishing 
firm,  published  Imre  Hermann’s  Az 
Antiszemitizmus  Lele\tana  (The  Psy¬ 
chology  of  Antisemitism),  a  study  of  up- 
to-date  implications  which  transcend 
the  horizon  of  Hungary.  A  Magyar 
Kapitalizmus  TortSnete  (The  History 
of  Hungarian  Capitalism)  by  Gyorgy 


Tolnai  is  an  attempt  to  portray  Hungary 
in  the  light  of  economic  problems,  espe¬ 
cially  with  reference  to  capitalism.  Ivin 
F6nagy’s  Mdgia  (Magic) —  a  bulky  book 
— gives  a  stimulating  and  informative 
presentation  of  the  history  and  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  magic. 

The  publishing  firm  Hungaria  has 
published  a  considerable  number  of  lit¬ 
erary  histories,  monographs,  plays,  nov¬ 
els,  short  stories  and  poems.  Gyorgy  Lu- 
kics,  a  Marxian  scholar,  appears  with 
three  books  on  the  list  of  this  firm: 
Goethe  6s  Kora  (Goethe  and  His  Age), 
Balzac,  Stendhal,  Zola,  and  Nietzsche  6s 
a  Fasizmus  (Nietzsche  and  Fascism). 
Lukics’  basic  ideology  is  communistic, 
but  he  recognizes  literary  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  values  independently  of  his  precon¬ 
ceived  notions.  Plays,  poems,  stories,  and 
novels  were  written  by  the  following 
writers:  Istv4n  Sot^r:  Jdt6l^  6s  Valdsdg 
(Play  and  Reality),  Gabor  Devecseri: 
Lev6l  a  Hegyrol  (Letter  from  the  Moun¬ 
tain),  Gyula  Hiy:  lsten,Csdszdr,Paraszt 
(God,  Emperor,  Peasant)  and  It6let 
Bjsza^dja  (Night  of  Judgment),  Emil 
Grandpierre-Kolozsviri:  L6fd  6s  Kora 
(Lofo  and  His  Age — I6f6  is  a  vernacular 
term  applied  to  a  certain  class  of  the 
Szekely  people),  Lajos  Nagy:  Tanitvdny 
(Disciple)  and  Pincenapld  (Cellar-Di- 
ary). 

R6vai  Testverek,  one  of  the  oldest  pub¬ 
lishing  firms  of  Hungary,  published 
Sindor  Mirai’s  N6v6r  (Sister),  a  minor 
novel  by  a  major  novelist.  Mirai’s  works 
are  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and 
other  languages,  but  are  as  yet  are  un¬ 
known  to  the  English-speaking  world. 
Sandor  Tdrok’s  Eleted  K6sz  Reg6ny 
(Your  Life  is  a  Complete  Novel)  reveals 
the  narrative — although  somewhat  ver¬ 
bose — technique  of  a  popular  novelist. 
Szivb6li  Bardtol{^  (Bosom  Friends),  by 
the  gifted  Transylvanian  Aron  Tamisi, 
is  a  delightful  and  touching  juvenile 
story. 

Most  of  these  works  deal  with  timely 
problems,  or  are  motivated  by  timely 
ideas,  or  are  records  of  recent  experi¬ 
ences.  Some  are  written  brightly,  for  the 
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pleasure  of  art  as  well  as  for  didactic  or 
propaganda  reasons.  At  times  facility  is 
more  evident  than  felicity,  but  ail  these 
works  indicate  that  their  authors,  young 
and  old,  have  undergone  experiences 
which  have  left  their  mark. 

A  Hermann  Hesse 
Reminiscence 

(From  Gustav  Mueller,  The  University 
of  Oklahoma) 

In  Hesse’s  Niimberger  Rcise  one  sen¬ 
tence  hit  the  spot  with  me  rather  espe¬ 
cially.  The  author  is  enumerating  vari¬ 
ous  and  sundry  nuisances  which  one 
escapes  by  getting  a  long  way  from 
home.  Among  them:  “.  . .  kein  Gymna- 
siast  mit  der  Bitte  um  Rat  bei  seinem 
Aufsatz.” 

It  reminded  me  of  the  time  when  I 
was  that  Gymnasiast  myself.  I  had  just 


FIDELINO  DE  FIGUEIREDO 
Portuguese  Critic 
(Photograph  by  Riva  Putnam) 


read  Hesse’s  V nterm  Rad,  had  identified 
myself  with  the  unhappy  victim  of  that 
school  tragedy,  was  filled  with  self-pity 
and  fury  against  the  school.  In  this  mood 
I  wrote  a  theme  for  my  German  teacher 
in  which  those  sentiments  were  violently 
expressed.  After  writing  it,  a  remnant 
of  reason  made  me  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  launch  such  an  at¬ 
tack  against  the  “enemy.”  I  decided  to 
use  the  famous  author  of  V nterm  Rad 
and  indirectly  the  author  of  my  theme, 
as  an  oracle.  If  he  would  read  it  and 
would  write  me  a  protecting  motto,  I 
would  hand  it  in.  It  would  then  make 
no  difference  whether  the  teacher  con¬ 
demned  it  and  me.  If  on  the  other  hand 
Hesse  did  not  approve  of  my  theme,  I 
would  write  another  and  more  harmless 
piece  instead. 

So  I  went  to  his  beautiful  old  country 
scat,  about  twenty  minutes  walking  dis¬ 
tance  from  our  house.  He  received  me, 
but  said  that  he  would  not  read  the 
theme  then  and  there.  He  asked  me  to 
come  back  the  following  day.  I  spent  a 
tense  day  waiting.  The  next  day  I  did 
not  sec  him — the  Heft  was  handed  to 
me  by  a  servant — but  on  the  first  page, 
in  his  graceful  writing,  was  his  benedic¬ 
tion,  my  shield  against  all  evils  that 
might  be  in  store  for  me. 

My  clever  scheme  fell  flat,  however, 
as  the  teacher  did  not  even  notice  the 
difference  between  Hesse’s  chirography 
and  my  clumsy  schoolboy  handwriting. 
And  I  despised  him  so  much  that  I  did 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  call  his  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  And  now  I  find  this  little 
episode  among  Hesse’s  gladly-to-bc- 
avoided  nuisances  of  a  writer’s  life!! 

Polish  Children  Don't  Ul{e 
Mickey  Mouse 

(Hanna  Mortkowicz-Olczak,  in 
Poland  of  Today) 

American  children  have  their  “fun¬ 
nies,”  French  children  enjoy  the  colored 
cartoons  in  their  little  magazines,  but 
Polish  children  arc  not  familiar  with  this 
type  of  publication.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
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the  only  attempt  at  imitating  American- 
French  patterns  dates  back  to  a  time  be¬ 
fore  the  war — it  was  a  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  in  Warsaw  and  called  Mic\ey 
Mouse.  It  was  a  complete  failure. 

In  Poland  many  generations  of  chil¬ 
dren  grew  up  under  the  formative  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  certain  traditional  type  of 
periodical;  they  had  become  used  to  this 
type,  and  they  gave  it  the  seal  of  their 
approval.  It  is  also  the  type  which  they 
demand  for  the  coming  generations. 
The  idea  of  a  Polish  children’s  and 
young  people’s  magazine  is  a  weekly 
which  offers  the  young  readers  every¬ 
thing  from  a  leading  article  on  some  cur¬ 
rent  historic  or  scientific  topic  to  a  short 
story,  poem,  illustration,  serial  story  and 
such  pastimes  as  riddles  and  crossword 
puzzles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  highly 
popular  “Letters  to  the  Editor”  column. 
There  is  no  room  for  “funnies”  in  it,  and 
— as  was  borne  out  by  the  Mickey  Mouse 
experiment — Polish  children  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  them. 


ANDR£  BRETON 
By  Picasso 


Problems  of  a  Slovenian 
Lexicographer 

(Notes  of  a  talk  at  the  AATSEEL 
meeting,  Washington,  D.  C.,  De¬ 
cember  27,  1947). 

By  F.  /.  Kern,  MD. 

Before  speaking  of  my  personal  ex¬ 
perience  in  compiling  the  first  large- 
sized  English-Slovene  dictionary,  permit 
me  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  about 
Slovenia  and  the  Slovenians. 

Slovenia  is  one  of  the  five  Federated 
Republics  of  post-war  Yugoslavia.  It  oc¬ 
cupies  the  most  westerly  portion  of  the 
state,  being  a  neighbor  to  Italy  in  the 
west,  along  the  upper  Adriatic  Sea,  to 
Austria  in  the  north,  and  to  Hungary 
in  the  northeast.  It  is  contiguous  with 
the  Federated  Yugoslav  Republic  of 
Croatia  in  the  south.  Its  area,  including 
the  regions  which  were  occupied  by 
Italy  and  Austria  after  World  War  One 
and  which  arc  to  be  restored  to  Slovenia, 
is  approximately  that  of  the  state  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  About  one  and  one  half  mil¬ 
lions  of  Slovenians  live  in  their  mother¬ 
land,  others  arc  scattered  throughout 
the  world.  In  the  United  States  they 
number  about  250,000. 

The  Slovenian  language  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Slav  “dialect,”  quite  distinct 
from  the  neighboring  Serbo-Croatian. 
Its  most  characteristic  peculiarity  is  the 
accentuation  of  many  words  on  the  last 
syllable.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  Rus¬ 
sian.  It  contains  many  archaic,  proto-Slav 
words,  and  still  uses  the  dual  form  in 
conjugations.  The  oldest  manuscripts, 
the  so-called  Freising  Fragments,  date 
from  about  975  and  1025  A.  D.  They 
arc  translated  texts  of  old  Christian  for¬ 
mulas  relating  to  the  general  creed,  con¬ 
fessions,  and  part  of  a  sermon.  The  orig¬ 
inals  arc  preserved  in  the  National  Li¬ 
brary  in  Munich.  The  first  Slovenian 
printed  book,  a  Protestant  Catechism  by 
Primus  Trubar,  was  published  in  Tu¬ 
bingen,  Germany,  in  1551. 

The  writing  of  the  English-Slovene 
dictionary  was  begun  in  1905,  and  it  was 
published,  after  many  revisions,  in  1919. 
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The  volume  was  intended  primarily  for 
the  practical  use  of  farmers  and  factory 
workers.  It  had  to  be  concise  and  limited 
in  number  of  synonyms  and  idiomatic 
phrases.  Many  conventional  lexicograph¬ 
ical  abbreviations  for  parts  of  speech  had 
to  be  omitted.  The  transcription  of  the 
English  pronunciation  had  to  be  impro¬ 
vised  in  conformity  with  the  phonetic 
system  of  writing  in  the  Slovenian  lan¬ 
guage.  The  first  edition  was  sold  out  in 
a  few  years.  The  work  was  reprinted  in 
a  limited  number  of  copies  in  1944  and 
can  be  found  in  many  University  li¬ 
braries.  New  pocket  editions  of  the  Eng- 
lish-Slovene  Dictionary  by  Miss  R.  Skerl, 
and  of  the  Slovene-English  by  Dr.  Janko 
Kotnik,  were  published  in  Ljubljana  in 
1944  and  1945  respectively,  during  the 
German  occupation. 

(I  prefer  the  form  “Slovenian”  both  as 
noun  and  as  adjective,  for  the  former 
“Slovene.”  British  writers  probably  took 
the  form  “Slovene”  from  the  French 
Slovenes.  The  Yugoslav  state  was  named, 
after  World  War  One,  the  Kingdom  of 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes.  For  that 
reason  I  used  the  phrase  English-Slo- 
vene  Dictionary  in  1919,  and  retained  it 
in  my  second  edition  in  1944.  “Serbian,” 
“Croatian,”  “Slovenian,”  sound  to  me 
better,  and  I  think  they  should  be  grad¬ 
ually  introduced  into  all  literature  by 
Slav  scholars.) 

Heine  in  the  Bronx 

(Harold  Berman,  in  The  American 
Hebrew) 

“In  a  forgotten  and  little-frequented 
corner  of  a  small  park  in  the  Bronx  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city  of  New  York  there  is  a 
monument  to  Heinrich  Heine  .  .  .  An 
admirer  of  Heine’s  genius  had  had  the 
bust  carved  with  the  intention  of  pre¬ 
senting  it  to  the  city  of  Diisseldorf,  the 
poet’s  native  city,  some  years  before  the 
World  War.  The  city  duly  declined  the 
generous  gift  with  formal  thanks  and 
informal  indignation.  To  think  that  a 
virtuous  and  self-respecting  German  city 
would  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one 
who  had  committed  the  unpardonable 


crime  of  being  born  a  Jew  and  the  still 
less  pardonable  crime  of  mocking  the 
German  Kings  and  Princes,  poking  fun 
at  the  easy-going  German  Burghers,  ex¬ 
posing  to  ridicule  the  despotism  of  the 
one  and  the  asinine  patience  and  sub¬ 
missiveness  of  the  other  I  .  .  .  And  then 
the  rejected  bust  wandered  over  to  Ham¬ 
burg,  the  important  city  in  which  the 
poet  had  lived  and  worked  for  a  while 
in  uncongenial  fields  where  he  gained 
world  renown  .  .  .  But  the  attempt  met 
with  a  rebuff  there  as  well . . .  And  then 
the  luckless  bust  was  brought  by  its  own¬ 
er  to  New  York,  to  a  world  that  knew 
not  Heine  .  .  .  After  much  begging  and 
cajoling,  it  was  ultimately  permitted  to 
rest  obscurely  in  an  obscure  corner  of 
an  obscure  and  little-frequented  small 
park. . . 

Norwegian  Books  for 
American  Libraries,  1940-45 

(Compiled  by  the  University  Library, 
Oslo.  American  prices  furnished  by  Bon- 
nier’s.  New  York.  Reproduced  with  the 
permission  of  The  American  Scandi¬ 
navian  Review.) 

ANTHROPOLOGY:  Emil  Birkeli. 
Fedrel^ult.  Dreyer.  1943.  242  pp.  $530 
and  16.25. — Idem.  By  og  bygd.  Norsl(^ 
fol^emuseums  arbol(  1945.  Tanum.  1944. 
195  pp.  $4.05. — Harald  Hindhamar  and 
Christian  Gierl0ff.  Landsl(ap  og  l^ultur 
i  Norge.  Gyldendal.  1942.  175  pp.  $1.30 
and  $1.90. — Utteraturhistoria.  A.  Dan- 
marl(,  Finland  och  Sverige.  Aschehoug. 
1944.  $2.60  and  $3.85. — Vapen.  Asche¬ 
houg.  1944.  202  pp.  $3.80  and  $5.05. — 
Religions historie.  Aschehoug.  1942.  163 
pp.  $2.25,  $3.40  and  $425. — Anders 
Bugge  and  Sverre  Steen,  eds.  Nors\ 
Kultur historie.  Vol.  4.  Cappelen.  1940. 
450  pp.  $6.10. — Lars  Reinton  and  Sigurd 
S.  Reinton.  Fo/i^  og  fortid  i  Hoi.  Gr0n- 
dahl.  1943.  814  pp.  $10.10. — Sverre 
Steen.  Ferd  og  jest.  Aschehoug.  1942. 
483  pp.  $4.05  and  $5.40. — Troels-Lund. 
Dagligt  liv  i  Norden  i  det  se\stende 
arhundrede.  Gyldendal.  1941.  771  pp. 
$8.25. — A.  B.  Wilsc.  Norsl(  lands^ap  og 
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norske  menn.  Tanum.  1943.  144  pp. 
$2.70  and  $3.40. 

BELLES-LETTRES:  Mikkjcl  F0n- 
hus.  Elge-Knut.  Aschchoug.  1942.  188 
pp.  $1.70  and  $2.35. —  Hans  Gcclmuy- 
dcn.  Kontoret.  Aschchoug.  1942.  292  pp. 
$3.55  and  $4.40. — Finn  Halvorscn.  F0r 
stormen.  Play.  Gyldcndal.  1942.  127  pp. 
$135  and  $2.50. — Lars  Hansen.  Skar- 
vereiret.  Gyldcndal.  1942.  182  pp.  $235 
and  $3.10. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Arne  Gallis.  ATy- 
nor5\  boklista.  Vol.  IV  (1926-1935). 
Dct  norskc  samlaget.  1942. 364  pp.  $2.70. 
— Gustav  E.  Raabc.  Norskc  stamtavler. 
Bibliografi.CaimmcTmcycT .  1941.  125  pp. 
$2.40  and  $2.85. — ^W.  P.  Sommcrfcldt. 
Norsk  bibliografisk  littcratur  1919-1944. 
Damm.  1944.  42  pp.  $1.80. 

FOLKLORE:  Eystcin  Eggcn.  Vingc- 
len.  Normanns  kunstforlag.  1943.  368 
pp.  $15.50. — Knut  Licstpl.  Sage  og  jolke- 
minne.  Norli.  1941.  286  pp.  $4.65. — 
Olaf  Lindtorp.  Fra  finnskogene  i  Solpr 
og  Vermland.  Norli.  1942. 176  pp.  $2.05. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY:  Arne 
Bergsgard.  Aret  1814.  I.  Grunnlova. 
Tanum.  1943. 378  pp.  $4.55  and  $5.50.— 
Johan  Dahl.  Mtnner  om  samtidige.  Ta- 
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num.  1943.  141  pp.  $2.70. — O.  B.  Getz. 
Fra  i  N ord-Tr^ndelag  1940. 

Aschchoug.  1940.  163  pp.  $1.60  and 
$2.05. — Yngvar  Haugc.  Carl  Johan. 
Tronfftlger  og  k'^nge.  Aschchoug.  1942. 
380  pp.  $330  and  $4.40. — Rolv  Laachc. 
Nordmenn  og  svensker  efter  1814.  A- 
schchoug.  1941.  417  pp.  $5.55  and  $6.55. 
— Norsk  Biografisk  Leksikon.  Vol.  IX. 
Aschchoug.  1940.  642  pp.  $10.20  and 
$14. — C.  M.  Munthc.  Vore  faelles  ahner. 
Cammcrmcycr.  1941.  155  pp.  $2.85  and 
$3.70. — Fridtjof  Nansen.  N ansen-serien. 
Vols.  I-V.  Dybwad.  1941.  1369  pp. 
$13.50  and  $18.75. — Johan  Schreiner. 
Hanseatene  og  Norge  i  det  16.  arhun- 
drade.  Dybwad.  1941.  424  pp.  $5.05. — 
Sturlason  Snorre.  Snorres  k^^g^^^g^cr. 
Gyldcndal.  1944.  668  pp.  $3. 

LINGUISTICS:  Lciv  Heggstad.  For- 
norskningsordliste.  Norli.  1940.  Ill  pp. 
$0.95. — Egil  Eikcn  Johnson.  Sagasprak 
og  stil.  Gyldcndal.  1942.  259  pp.  $4.50. 
— Jacob  Sverdrup  and  Marius  Sandvei. 
Norsk  rettskrivningsordbok-  Bokm^. 
Tanum.  1940.  520  pp.  $2.60. 

LITERARY  HISTORY  AND  CRIT¬ 
ICISM:  Aagot  Bcntcrud.  Henrik  ^cr- 
gelands  religiose  utvikUng.  Drcycr.  1943. 
190  pp.  $2.05. — Georg  and  Edvard 
Brandcs.  Brevveksling  med  Bjprnson, 
Ibsen,  Kielland,  Elster,  Garborg  Lie. 
Edited  by  Francis  Bull.  Gyldcndal.  1941. 
409  pp.  $4.05. — Leif  H.  Gr0ndal  and 
Leif  Ostby.  Bilder  av  norsk  andsliv.  Vol. 
II.  Dct  morderne  gjennembrudd.  Gyl¬ 
dcndal.  Ill  pp.  $1.10. — Knut  Cou- 
chcron  Jarl.  Mennesker  og  bpk^r.  Ta¬ 
num.  1942.  164  pp.  $2.35. — Emil  Smith. 
Norge  i  tusen  tunger.  Vol.  I.  Tanum. 
1941.  231  pp.  $1.85  ^$2.60. 

“He  (Franz  Kafka)  became  a  strict 
vegetarian,  abstaining  even  from  fish. 
In  his  writings  .  .  .  the  causal,  material 
world  dissolves.  Physical  reality  he  de¬ 
clares  to  be  evil,  altogether  evil.  ‘The 
martyrs  do  not  underestimate  the  body; 
they  cause  it  to  be  elevated  on  the  cross 
.  .  .  What  we  call  the  physical  world  is 
the  evil  in  the  spiritual  one.’  ” — James 
Burnham,  in  Partisan  Review. 


Head-Liners 


History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

K  Cahiers  d'Histoire  de  la  Revolution 

Franfaise.  No.  1.  New  York.  Maison 
Fran^isc.  1947.  223  pages. — This  pub¬ 
lication  continues  La  Revolution  Fran- 
foise  rather  than  the  old  Cahiers,  which 
were  a  series  of  monographs.  The  idea  of 
presenting  a  review  in  book  form  is  at¬ 
tractive.  The  format  is  handy,  the  paper 
and  the  printing  excellent. 

The  Cahiers  appear  under  the  best  aus¬ 
pices,  with  the  veteran  Philippe  Sagnac 
and  the  dynamic  Boris  Mirkine-Guetze- 
vitch  as  co-directors.  The  list  of  con¬ 
tributors  is  impressive.  The  subjects  are 
not  purely  political,  but  also  literary  and 
artistic.  (There  are  nine  good  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  Revolutionary  art,  with  the 
tides  of  Nos.  1  and  8  inadvertently  trans¬ 
posed).  The  “comparative”  side  is  well 
represented:  Gilbert  Chinard  is  the 
highest  authority  on  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  French  and  American  thought  in 
the  revolutionary  period  (Alas!  Bernard 
Fay,  who  also  used  to  work  in  that  held, 
is  unavoidably  absent);  George  Vernad¬ 
sky  discusses  the  French  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plans  for  Russian  reform  under 
Alexander  I. 

This  collection  of  essays,  varied,  schol¬ 
arly  and  readable,  deserves  a  wide  pub¬ 
lic,  not  limited  to  specialists  in  French 
history.  The  Revolution  remains  an 
event  of  incalculable  importance.  Even 
today,  the  popular  movements  through¬ 
out  the  world,  from  China  to  Peru,  are 
inspired  by  the  ideology  of  1776  and 
1789  rather  than  by  that  of  1917.  The 
field  is  inexhaustible;  not  only  are  new 
facts  constantly  unearthed,  but  old  judg¬ 
ments  are  incessantly  revised. — Albert 
Guerard,  Sr.  Stanford  University. 

Jean  Canu.  Barbey  d‘ Aurevilly. 

Paris.  Robert  Laffont.  1946.  491 
pages.  210  fr. — Barbey  d’Aurevilly’s 
best  work  has  as  its  setting  the  Cotentin 


Peninsula  of  Normandy,  vividly  remem¬ 
bered  by  many  a  veteran  of  the  European 
theater.  Before  the  war  Jean  Canu  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  on  the  Cotentin  ( La  Basse 
Normandie)  and  at  the  end  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  he  writes:  “Pendant  les  in- 
terminables  heures  de  I’occupation  en- 
nemie,  entre  deux  Emissions  de  radio 
clandestine,  Barbey  m’a  tenu  compagnie. 
A  force  de  le  lire  et  de  le  relire,  de  lire 
et  de  relire  ses  admirateurs  et  ses  criti¬ 
ques,  je  me  suis  hasard6  h  tenter  la  syn¬ 
thase  que  tant  de  travaux  d’analyse 
avaient  rendue  possible.”  In  this  lucid 
and  reasonable  volume  we  follow  Barbey 
to  Caen,  to  Paris,  through  the  adventures 
of  his  restless  and  passionate  youth.  He 
lives  again  with  his  friends,  Maurice  de 
Guerin  and  Baudelaire,  who  like  him 
are  misunderstood  but  destined  to  have 
their  just  revenge.  We  see  him  with  his 
triumphant  enemies,  Sainte-Beuve,  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo,  and  others.  Little  by  little  he 
develops  his  narrative  genius,  his  fear¬ 
lessness  as  a  critic,  his  power  to  evoke 
the  mystery  of  persons  and  things.  The 
masterpieces  of  his  maturity  finally  as¬ 
sure  to  his  old  age  the  homage  of  inde¬ 
pendent  spirits.  Barbey  thus  appears  as 
the  great  challenger  of  the  timid  con¬ 
formities  of  his  time. 

The  author’s  sympathy  for  his  hero  in 
no  way  hides  from  him  the  mistakes  of 
the  writer,  but  his  frankness,  his  minute 
familiarity  with  the  facts,  his  skill  in 
evoking  the  great  and  small  sides  of  this 
rich  personality,  will  win  the  most  re¬ 
bellious  reader  and  reveal  to  him  a  great 
controversialist,  a  born  story-teller,  a 
poet  haunted  by  his  realization  of  man’s 
limitations  and  his  desire  to  escape  them 
— the  Don  Quixote  of  French  literature. 
— Mary  V.  Kagey.  Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s  College,  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

^  Clemente  Cimorra.  Historia  de  la 
tauromaquia.  Buenos  Aires.  Triden- 
te.  1945.  373  pages. — ^We  could  not  ex¬ 
pect  a  full  or  consecutive  history  of  the 
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bullfight  in  a  single  volume,  but  this 
latest  addition  to  a  long  bibliography  is 
spirited  and  well-informed.  It  embraces 
especially  the  hundred  years  from  the 
foundation  of  the  School  of  Bullfighting 
by  King  Ferdinand  VII  in  1830  to  the 
retirement  of  Belmonte,  although  the 
author  is  well  aware  of  the  prehistoric 
origins  of  the  bullfight,  dating  back  some 
four  thousand  years.  Popular  enthusi¬ 
asm  centered  round  the  successive  duels 
of  rivals,  Lagartijo  and  Frascuelo,  Bom- 
bita  and  Machaquito,  Joselito  and  Bel¬ 
monte.  After  the  tragic  death  of  El  Ga- 
llito  at  Talavera  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
in  1920  and  the  retirement  of  Belmonte, 
the  bullfight  suffered  the  modern  fate 
of  art  and  literature  (and  politics)  and 
split  into  factions,  so  that  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  a  pair  of  rivals  was  at  an  end. 
Bullfighters  age  early  and  are  usually 
past  their  prime  at  thirty.  Belmonte  re¬ 
tired  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  One  of 
the  few  who  persevered  when  past  his 
prime  was  the  unforgettable  figure  of 
El  Gallo  (the  gypsy  elder  brother  of 
Joselito),  stiff  and  nervous  but  with  eyes 
“glowing  like  living  coals  of  fire.”  Both 
Joselito  and  the  cultured  Belmonte  de¬ 
veloped  an  exquisite  but  very  dangerous 
art,  coming  so  close  to  the  bull  that  they 
seemed  to  form  but  a  single  figure  in 
the  arena.  Belmonte  was  frequently 
gored  and  Joselito  was  gored  to  death. 
The  bullfight  in  its  tragic  splendor  is  un¬ 
likely  to  lose  its  fascination,  continually 
increased  by  many  literary  and  artistic 
associations,  from  Goya  to  Picasso,  from 
Gongora  to  Blasco  Ibihez.  Its  cruelty, 
apart  from  the  miserable  modern  traffic 
in  old  hacks,  is  less  than  that  of  many 
other  sports. 

The  book  contains  many  digressions; 
four  pages  are  given  to  Cervantes  while 
Moratin’s  Bullfight  in  Madrid  is  ignored. 
The  author  charitably  spares  us  the  idi¬ 
omatic  jargon  of  the  “fancy,”  although 
the  description  of  a  perfect  bull  (page 
147)  might  be  difficult  to  translate.  Many 
of  the  illustrations  are  not  clear  (a  spot¬ 
ted  haze  veils  Goya’s  “Maja  desnuda,” 
wrongly  entitled  “The  Duchess  of  Al¬ 


ba”),  but  the  many  portraits  of  bullfight¬ 
ers  give  a  distinct  idea  of  their  indi¬ 
vidual  character.  There  are  some  regret¬ 
table  misprints. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell. 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  General  Giraud.  Mes  Evasions.  Paris. 

Ren^  Julliard  (“Sequana”).  1946. 90 
fr. — A  detailed  account  of  this  elusive 
general’s  escapes  in  both  world  wars  here 
precedes  an  interesting  section  concern¬ 
ing  his  dealings — from  a  town  near 
Vichy — with  President  Roosevelt  on  the 
subject  of  a  second  front.  According  to 
his  book  Giraud  stipulated  four  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  he  agreed  to  aid  the 
Allies  to  the  fullest  extent  in  any  attempt 
at  such  a  front.  One  of  these  conditions 
was  that  he  would  be  in  charge,  if  not 
of  the  entire  invasion,  at  least  of  the 
French  troops  participating  in  it.  Roose¬ 
velt  wired  back  the  single  word  “Ac¬ 
cepted.”  When  he  was  finally  summoned 
to  Gibraltar  to  confer  with  Eisenhower, 
the  timing  was  so  adjusted  that  he  could 
not  arrive  till  after  the  invasion  of  North 
Africa  had  started  (November  7,  1942). 
Upon  his  arrival  he  learned  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  was  unaware  of  any 
arrangements  made  with  the  President. 
Giraud  points  out  rather  logically  that 
if  he  had  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
go  to  Africa  before  the  invasion,  he 
could  have  given  the  necessary  orders 
which  would  have  prevented  the  “resist¬ 
ance”  of  the  French  troops  at  various 
points  and  the  resulting  bloodshed. 

One  wonders,  on  reading  the  excerpt 
from  Elliott  Roosevelt’s  book  in  Looh^ 
for  September  17,  1946,  whether  the  ar¬ 
rangement  between  Giraud  and  Roose¬ 
velt  was  not  again  one  of  those  Machia¬ 
vellian  (Democratic  view)  or  double- 
dealing  (Republican  view)  moves  of 
Roosevelt’s  in  which  he  delighted  to  play 
one  man  against  the  other.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  Giraud  does  not  in  this  book  re¬ 
port  on  the  arrangement  that  followed, 
whereby  De  Gaulle  took  military  as  well 
as  political  command  of  France.  History 
may  be  interested  in  further  memoirs 
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from  General  Giraud. — Pieter  H.  Kolle- 
mjn.  Berkeley,  California. 

K  Julien  Green.  Journal  1940-43.  Paris. 

Plon.  1946.  iv-|-292  pages.  110  fr. 
— This  is  Julien  Green’s  third  “Journal” 
written  during  his  stay  in  America;  his 
fourth,  or  at  most  his  fifth,  will  certainly 
be  written  in  a  cell  of  some  Trappist 
monastery.  He  is  definitely  on  his  way 
and  will  suddenly  turn  the  corner.  Un¬ 
less,  indeed,  it  is  but  a  writer’s  shrewd 
device  (conscious  or  unconscious)  to  fill 
nearly  three  hundred  pages.  Plato  had 
already  barred  poets  from  his  Republic, 
poets,  “makers”  of  fables — ^therefore 
liars. 

Julien  considers  himself  exiled.  What 
an  exile!  Completely  filled  with  gardens 
and  friends  and  dinners  without  end, 
with  lectures  and  travels  and  a  literary 
prize!  He  speaks  of  “refuge”  again  and 
again.  Refuge  from  what?  From  the 
Nazis,  yes,  but  mainly  from  the  modern 
world,  one  might  almost  say  from  the 
living  world.  Refuge — and  Green  finds 
it  in  the  Catholic  church,  which  he  had 
actually  embraced  a  quarter  of  a  century 
previously.  But  there  is  no  vigor  in  his 
embrace,  only  a  pallid  passion,  if  pas¬ 
sion  it  may  be  called.  It  has  become  com¬ 
mon  practice  these  days,  this  conversion 
or  reconversion  to  the  Church  by  literati, 
sick  and  weary  of  spirit  and  honors.  Is 
the  Church  proud  to  accept  them,  merely 
for  the  name-value?  Has  the  Church 
become  a  clinic  for  chronic  weaklings? 

Green  would  so  like  to  return  to  Paris 
and  his  ivory  tower  built  of  books,  but 
not  once  does  he  wish,  certainly  not  once 
does  he  attempt,  to  return  to  the  City 
of  Light  and  fight  in  the  sewers  for  its 
liberation.  He  hides  cowardice  under 
the  cloak  of  being  a  stranger  to  this  ter¬ 
rible  generation  of  ours.  His  true  habitat 
is  the  Middle  Ages,  another  of  the  re¬ 
cent  “revivals.”  But  the  Middle  Ages, 
too,  were  inhabited  by  human  beings, 
and  history  relates  that  they  were  grossly 
ignorant,  universally  illiterate,  penuri¬ 
ous,  cruel,  at  war  all  the  time,  disease- 
ridden,  and  that  their  span  of  life  was 


thirty  years  or  less.  Julien  Green  is  much 
better  off  in  this  materialistic  world, 
where  he  can  take  “refuge”  and  encoun¬ 
ter  no  dangers. 

Julien  Green  docs  not  write  the  jew¬ 
eled  prose  of  Huysmans,  another  pil¬ 
grim,  nor  has  he  the  savante  simplicity 
of  Anatole  France,  whom  he  treats  rath¬ 
er  cavalierly;  nevertheless  he  has  a 
Frenchman’s  sensitivity  to  tone  and 
rhythm,  and  every  now  and  then  a 
Frenchman’s  deep  understanding  of  hu¬ 
man  foibles,  an  ironic  twist,  a  stiletto 
thrust  into  the  bowels  of  American  stu¬ 
pidity,  snobbery  and  infantilism. — Paul 
Eldridge.  New  York  City. 

^  Comte  dc  Giicll.  Journal  d’un  ex- 
patrii  Catalan,  1935-45.  Monaco. 
Rochcr.  1946.  xi-|-194  pages.  100  fr. — 
The  note-book  of  the  Catalan  Count- 
Duke  (Count  of  Giicll  and  Duke  of 
Comillas)  who  has  seen  and  suffered 
much  and  has  played  many  parts  in 
Spain  during  the  last  seventy  years, 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  interest.  The  gen¬ 
eral  reader  will  perhaps  be  especially  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain  at  Kensington  Palace 
and  his  recollections  of  her  reign  dur¬ 
ing  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  by  the 
pages  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  the  Spanish  Revolution.  These 
he  considers  to  have  been  militarism, 
clericalism  (concerning  which  his  re¬ 
marks  are  too  absolute),  the  agrarian 
question,  and  the  nationalism  of  Bas¬ 
ques  and  Catalans,  not  omitting,  of 
course,  the  infiltration  of  Communist 
doctrines  from  Russia.  However  that 
may  be  (and  he  holds  that  these  four 
causes  have  all  been  rendered  worse  by 
the  activities  of  the  Spanish  Republic), 
he  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  when 
he  points  out  that  in  Catalonia  the  mid¬ 
dle  class  is  strong  whereas  in  Castille 
it  is  practically  nonexistent.  The  new 
nationalities  and  monarchies  of  the  Ren¬ 
aissance  owed  their  strength  largely  to 
the  support  of  the  middle  class,  but  in 
Spain  the  only  region  in  which  this  class 
was  powerful  was  hostile.^The  nerve- 
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Icssncss  of  the  sucxessors  of  Philip  II  was 
thus  a  weakness  of  circumstance  as  much 
as  of  character.  Neither  the  Church  nor 
the  parliamentary  system  was  able  to 
centralize  the  genuine  people  of  Spain, 
cut  off  from  culture  by  the  essentially 
urban  Renaissance,  and  it  remained  in¬ 
different  to  politics.  Thus  the  Monarchy 
could  fall  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  monarchist 
(the  Count  sums  up  the  character  of 
Alfonso  XIII  in  the  two  great  virtues 
of  patriotism  and  courage).  There  are 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Castille  (which,  curiously,  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  containing  Valencia  but  not 
Santander);  and  in  referring  to  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  civil  war  the  author  notes 
acutely  that  “Cruelty  is  not  a  national 
characteristic  of  the  Spanish  people,  who 
are  as  sensitive  as  the  people  of  any  other 
country,  perhaps  more  sensitive.”  To  the 
foreigner,  to  declare  that  the  Spanish  are 
one  of  the  most  humane  peoples  of  Eu¬ 
rope  must  always  savor  of  wilful  para¬ 
dox,  however  obvious  this  may  be  to  one 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  that 
nation.  The  book  contains  one  or  two 
curious  slips:  Grey  Hound  for  Grey¬ 
hound,  and  Lord  Hoare  for  Sir  Sam¬ 
uel. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Canada. 

*  Arturo  Labriola.  Voltaire  y  la  filo- 
softa  de  la  liberacidn.  Buenos  Aires. 
Americalee.  1944.  306  pages.  $5.50  m-n. 
— Apart  from  the  perennial  fascination 
in  the  study  of  the  thoughts  and  lives 
of  the  great,  the  appearance  after  twenty 
years  of  a  Spanish  translation  of  Signor 
Labriola’s  work  (1925)  on  Voltaire  is 
timely,  since  its  author’s  jubilant  con¬ 
tention  that  for  over  a  century  France 
has  followed  the  teaching  of  Vdtaire 
against  the  obstruction  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  “the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
a  lay  civilization  and  of  modern  life,” 
can  now  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
present  condition  of  that  delightful  coun¬ 
try.  Voltaire  professed  to  write  for  peo¬ 
ple  (“je  ne  suis  venu  pour  les  sages  mais 
pour  le  peufMe  ignorant”)  and  we  need 


not  doubt  his  sincerity;  he  believed  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  was  their 
chief  misfortune  and  he  may  be  said  to 
have  initiated  the  modern  craze  for  the 
elimination  of  illiteracy  and  poverty  as  a 
short  cut  to  the  millennium.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Spanish  thinkers, 
who  will  now  have  this  book  by  which 
to  correct  their  ignorance,  it  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  very  few  that  the  edu¬ 
cated  might  have  something  to  learn 
from  the  obscure  and  ignorant  people. 
There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstand¬ 
ing  in  these  pages  as  to  the  definition  of 
“the  people”  and  a  tendency  to  identify 
the  proletariat  with  the  peasantry,  but  in 
other  respects  the  book  is  a  clear  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher  of  Ferney.  It  is  feared  that  its 
readers  may  not  derive  from  it  much 
assistance  in  rescuing  the  world  from 
the  vexed  chaos  to  which  the  teaching 
of  encyclopaedists  and  intellectuals  has 
so  largely  contributed;  unless  indeed 
they  can  find  comfort  in  Voltaire’s  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  comparative  freedom  of 
thought  in  religious  England:  the  exist¬ 
ence  there  not  of  one  Church  but  of 
many  churches.  The  panacea  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  liberty  and  fraternity  would 
thus  be  the  multiplication  of  sects.  But 
the  book  must  in  fact  be  read  rather  as 
an  intellectual  exercise  than  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  solution  of  our  difficulties. — Au¬ 
brey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Leon  Lemonnier.  Dickens.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1946.  510  pages.  330 
fr. — In  recent  years  our  knowledge  of 
Dickens  has  been  increased  by  the  re¬ 
covery  of  documents  unknown  to  his 
early  biographers.  We  now  know  of  his 
early  infatuation  with  Maria  Beadncll; 
of  his  attitude  toward  Georgina  Ho¬ 
garth,  his  sister-in-law;  and  of  his  love 
for  the  young  actress  Ellen  Ternan,  who 
became  his  mistress  when  he  left  his 
wife.  It  is  clear  that  Dickens  was  not 
wholly  happy  in  spite  of  his  literary  suc¬ 
cesses.  To  be  sure,  he  did  purge  himself 
of  his  self-pity  for  the  hardships  of  his 
childhood  so  movingly  told  in  David 
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Coppcrfield,  and  as  a  reporter  in  Lon¬ 
don  he  did  develop  courage  and  self-re¬ 
liance.  But  he  was  a  man  of  feeling 
rather  than  of  intellect  and  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  exercise  judgment  in  affairs  of 
the  heart.  Perhaps  the  irony  of  this  is 
best  revealed  in  his  romantic  idealiza¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Beadnell,  a  bourgeois  girl 
who  later  destroyed  the  image  of  herself 
which  Dickens  had  cherished  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century.  Into  the  portrait  of  Dora 
in  David  Copperfield  he  poured  his  nos¬ 
talgia  for  the  freshness  and  beauty  of 
love  in  its  spring-time.  And  then,  hav¬ 
ing  purged  his  emotional  memories,  he 
al^ndoned  his  idealization  of  his  frus¬ 
trated  love,  for  he  saw  Maria  Beadnell 
for  what  she  was. 

As  M.  Lemonnier  points  out,  the  main 
sources  for  the  biographer  of  Dickens 
arc  his  correspondence  and  the  various 
scholarly  works  about  him.  Although 
the  greater  part  of  the  Beadnell  cor¬ 
respondence  has  been  recovered,  his  let¬ 
ters  to  Ellen  Tcrnan,  to  whom  he  be¬ 
queathed  £1000,  unfortunately  seem  to 
be  lost.  The  recovery  of  them,  however, 
fascinating  as  they  might  be  in  revealing 
the  love  afiair  of  a  great  literary  figure, 
would  probably  not  change  much  the 
main  oudine  of  what  we  know  of  his 
later  life. 

M.  Lemonnier  has  not  romanticized 
his  materials.  Nevertheless,  the  absence 
of  footnotes  and  appendices  and  the 
sparseness  of  bibliographical  references 
somewhat  deprive  the  book  of  the  au¬ 
thentic  air  it  ought  to  have.  This  lack, 
however,  affects  only  the  scholar,  for  the 
portrait  is  drawn  with  truth  and  skill. — 
Stewart  C.  Wilcox.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Jos£  Clemente  Orozco.  Autobiogra- 
fia.  Mexico.  Occidcntc.  1945.  156 
pages. — The  written  word  of  a  great 
artist  is  often  as  significant  and  informa¬ 
tive  as  the  fingerprints  of  criminals. 
This  short  autobiography  (an  account  of 
his  first  fifty  years)  by  the  celebrated 
Mexican  painter  (born  in  1883)  contains 
some  forty  plates  and  many  illustrations 


in  the  text.  It  records  the  influence  of 
the  Spanish  painter  Antonio  Fabr£s  and 
has  some  interesting  remarks  on  mural 
painting  and  painting  in  general,  those 
for  instance  concerning  academic  paint¬ 
ing  and  painting  for  effect.  But  in  some 
respects  the  book  is  disappointing.  The 
cover  promises  us  impressions  of  the 
great  masters,  but  when  Senor  Orozco 
travels  abroad  his  picturesque  style  be¬ 
comes  telegraphic.  He  visits  London 
(which  he  likens  to  the  house  of  an  im- 
poverisiied  nobleman) ;  “After  admiring 
the  mafvels  of  the  National  Gallery  and 
the  British  Museum,  I  saw  in  the  Louvre 
...  At  Toledo  El  Greco  is  still  alive  . . 
Italy,  return  to  Paris  and  to  New  York 
(all  in  a  single  page).  Of  Goya  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Blake,  whose  influence  appears  evi¬ 
dent  in  his  art,  there  is  no  individual 
word.  His  first  introduction  to  the 
United  States  was  not  more  propitious 
than  his  flying  visit  to  Canada  (he  was 
expelled  because  he  had  no  passport), 
since  sixty  of  his  pictures  were  destroyed 
in  the  Customs  as  being  liable  to  corrupt 
American  morals,  (or,  as  he  slyly  sug¬ 
gests,  because  one  does  not  import  what 
one  already  possesses  in  large  quantities). 
But  later  he  became  greatly  attached  to 
New  York  (and  especially  to  Harlem 
and  Coney  Island)  and  for  a  time  re¬ 
garded  it  as  his  real  home. 

The  natural  good  taste  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  cave  artists  and  of  the  peasantry  in 
many  countries  of  Europe  militate 
against  his  opinion  that  such  taste  can 
only  be  acquired  by  education.  His  own 
art  in  its  elemental  power  and  dramatic 
sincerity  verging  on  cynicism  and  revel¬ 
ling  in  riotous  caricature,  is  as  Nietz- 
scheanly  beyond  good  taste  as  a  rush¬ 
ing  wind.  How  admirably  it  could  have 
illustrated  the  Homeric  contests,  the 
madness  of  Ajax  and  the  tragic  horror  of 
the  Bacchae  of  Euripides! — Aubrey  F. G. 
Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^Angel  Ossorio  y  Gallardo.  Mis  me- 
morias.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1946. 
261  pages.  $7.  m-n. — The  vigorous 
Spanish  jurist  and  statesman  Angel  Os- 
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sorio,  who  died  in  Buenos  Aires  last  year 
at  the  age  of  73,  was  one  of  the  most  col¬ 
orful  as  well  as  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  generous  public  characters  of  his 
generation.  A  constant  admirer  and  ally 
of  that  hard-headed  autocrat  Don  An¬ 
tonio  Maura,  he  called  himself  a  mon¬ 
archist  for  most  of  his  life;  but  he  served 
the  last  Republic,  as  Ambassador  suc¬ 
cessively  in  Brussels,  Paris  and  the  Ar¬ 
gentine,  not  because  he  was  an  unprin¬ 
cipled  opportunist,  but  because  the  King 
of  Spain  had  ceased  to  be  a  constitutional 
monarch  and  it  was  not  easy  to  be  “mo- 
narquico  sin  rey.”  Caught  in  Argentina 
by  the  fall  of  the  government  which  had 
accredited  him,  he  remained  there  for 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years  of  his  life, 
cheerfully  earning  a  modest  living  by 
lecturing  and  writing.  He  was  convinced 
that  it  was  only  this  transfer  from  Paris 
to  Buenos  Aires  that  saved  him  from 
a  tragic  death  like  that  of  his  friend  the 
Catalan  patriot  Luis  Companys.  His 
books  are  vivid  reading,  alive  with  hu¬ 
mor,  frank  “straight  talk”  that  names 
names  and  spares  no  feelings  but  is  in¬ 
capable  of  spite  or  malice,  and  with  an 
occasional  burst  of  fervid  eloquence 
which  is  never  rhetorical  and  never  pre¬ 
tentious.  It  is  evident  that  by  the  time 
he  wrote  this  book  he  realized  that  his 
end  was  near,  and  his  intrepid  and  ear¬ 
nest  farewell  to  his  beloved  Spain  and 
a  suffering  world  expresses  his  solemn 
conviction  that  “Frente  a  este  porvenir 
abrumador  no  queda  otra  salvacion  sino 
la  de  un  mundo  democrata  y  libre.”  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  other 
books  which  he  wrote  during  his  quiet 
and  diligent  last  years  in  the  Argentine. 
—H.  K.  L. 

^  Jean  Puissant.  La  colline  sans  oi- 
seaux.  Paris.  Rond-Point.  1945.  210 
pages.  85  fr. — Many  books  have  been 
written  about  Buchenwald  but  few  with 
the  temperate  reserve  of  this  work.  Al¬ 
most  no  bitterness,  prejudice,  or  strong 
emotion;  only  a  calm,  dispassionate  pic¬ 
ture  of  unbelievable  horrors.  The  story 
begins  with  the  author’s  arrest  in  1943 


and  continues  till  his  liberation.  His  ac¬ 
count  of  the  spiritual  decline  of  the  aver¬ 
age  prisoner  is  striking.  At  the  outset 
the  prisoner  expects  to  be  treated  with 
human  decency.  Then  comes  disillusion¬ 
ment,  and  with  time  a  disintegration  of 
natural  human  sympathy.  Pity  and  re¬ 
vulsion  give  place  to  cold,  fatalistic  in¬ 
difference.  This  insensibility  to  suffer¬ 
ing,  the  result  of  repeated  exhibitions  of 
useless  cruelty,  appears  to  be  a  normal 
protective  reaction.  Equally  astounding 
is  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  human 
beings  to  suffer  and  yet  draw  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  slightest  glimmer  of  hope. 
As  a  picture  of  sustained  courage  in  the 
face  of  ever-increasing  misery,  this  is  a 
most  remarkable  human  document. 

Puissant  has  purposely  understated  his 
case.  Only  once  does  he  exhibit  emotion: 
when  he  describes  the  first  sighting  of 
American  planes  and  the  renewal  of 
hope  among  the  prisoners.  Then  instead 
of  deliverance  comes  bombing.  The  ter¬ 
ror  of  those  starved  beings,  half  crazed 
by  suffering  and  privation,  panic-strick¬ 
en  as  they  see  their  fellow  prisoners 
hurled  into  death,  reaches  Puissant’s 
heart.  He  strikes  a  note  of  pity,  mixed 
with  bitterness,  and  a  sullen  revolt  at 
this  final  unintended  injustice. 

With  all  its  moderation,  the  book  is 
a  far  more  effective  indictment  of  the 
cruelty  tolerated  under  Nazism  than  one 
finds  in  any  official  papers.  It  is  a  book 
which  everyone  who  wishes  to  under¬ 
stand  what  has  been  going  on  in  Europe 
should  read. — Edmond  A.  M6ras.  Phil¬ 
lips  Exeter  Academy. 

^  Alexander  Roskin.  From  the  Banins 
of  the  Volga:  the  Life  of  Maxim 
Gorf^y.  Translated  by  D.  L.  Fromberg. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1946. 
126  pages.  $2. — This  interesting  little 
volume,  with  a  dozen  excellent  illustra¬ 
tions,  pictures  Alexei  Maximovich 
Peshkov’s  early  life — his  hard  struggle 
for  existence  doing  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs, 
his  wandering  on  foot  all  over  Russia, 
and  his  storing  his  memory  with  the 
vivid  material  which  he  later  put  into 
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imperishable  literary  form.  It  emphasizes 
the  sufferings  of  the  down-trodden  peo¬ 
ple,  the  smug  complacency  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie,  the  omnipresence  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  stupid  spies  and  police.  In  a  sim¬ 
ple,  almost  childlike  style,  adapted  to 
peasants,  workers  and  children,  it  shows 
how  this  man  of  the  masses  trained  him¬ 
self  to  become  a  skilled  writer,  champion¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  proletariat  and  a 
better  future  for  a  new  Russia.  It  is  good 
Soviet  propaganda.  When  Gorky  met 
Lenin  and  touched  his  bullet  wound, 
“the  impression  one  got  was  that  Gorky 
wanted  to  convince  himself  that  it  was 
precisely  Lenin  in  whom  the  strength 
and  will  of  millions  were  concentrated, 
and  that  from  Lenin  emanated  the  bright 
light  that  illumined  the  path  of  the 
future.” 

The  author,  a  personal  friend  and  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Gorky,  quotes  an  unpublished 
letter  in  which  Gorky  indicates  how  all 
sorts  of  people  came  to  him  for  help, 
and  got  it:  a  typesetter  just  back  from 
exile;  the  wife  of  a  vice-governor  bring¬ 
ing  a  batch  of  illegal  pamphlets;  a  seam¬ 
stress  coming  up  for  trial;  a  local  artillery 
general  with  a  request  to  organize  the¬ 
atricals  for  his  men;  Dugrov,  a  mer¬ 
chant  with  a  request  that  he  remonstrate 
with  some  ladies.  “I  never  refuse  any¬ 
body.  Through  the  good  offices  of  the 
vice-governor’s  wife  the  typesetter  will 
be  taken  on  the  staff  of  the  Gubernia 
printshop  where  he  will  set  about  organ¬ 
izing  a  worker’s  circle.  Bugrov,  himself, 
will  provide  them  with  money  for  books. 
I  am  always  perfectly  willing  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  ladies,  and  in  return  for  this 
they  will  help  my  seamstress  start  a  co¬ 
operative  dressmakers’  shop.  I  will  fix 
up  the  theatricals  for  the  general  and 
he,  in  turn,  will  let  me  have  the  use  of 
the  Riding  School  grounds  at  Christmas 
free  of  charge,  not  to  mention  a  band.” 
— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Fabian  von  Schlabrendorff.  Offiziere 
gegen  Hitler.  From  a  Diary.  Edited 
by  Gero  v.  S.  Gavernitz.  Zurich.  Europa 
Vcrlag.  1946.  $2.50. — The  real  facts  of 


life  can  sometimes  be  more  dramatic 
than  the  boldest  poetic  imagination.  F. 
von  Schlabrendorff  was  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  anti-Nazi  Underground.  His 
life  was  already  forfeit,  when  an  aerial 
attack  killed  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
and  the  general  confusion  during  the 
last  months  of  the  Nazi  regime  caused 
his  jailers  to  forget  that  he  had  been 
among  the  organizers  of  the  attempts  on 
Hider’s  life  in  March  1943  and  July 
1944.  This  book  gives  the  best  inside 
story  of  the  conspiracy  which,  but  for  a 
whim  of  fate,  would  have  prevented  the 
present  ruin  and  anarchy  in  Germany 
and  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  book  will 
help  dispel  some  common  misconcep¬ 
tions  about  the  German  conservatives, 
many  of  whom  made  a  heroic  stand 
against  Nazi  totalitarianism  and  died  for 
what  then  seemed  a  lost  cause.  The  chief 
actors  in  the  tragedy  were  men  of  the 
highest  character:  Colonel  von  Stauffen- 
berg,  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  gendeman. 
Generals  Beck  and  von  Tresekow,  Dr. 
Goerdeler,  Pastor  Bonhoeffer,  the  “Junk¬ 
ers”  Ewald  von  Kleist  and  Herbert  von 
Bismarck,  and  many  other  bearers  of  the 
great  names  of  German  history.  Besides 
those  who  dared  and  suffered  when  the 
conspiracy  failed,  Schlabrendorff  tells  of 
others,  including  several  of  Hider’s  mar¬ 
shals,  who  knew  of  the  plot  but  could 
not  decide  whether  to  join,  to  turn  in¬ 
former,  or  to  stand  aside  and  wait.  The 
plot  was  carefully  planned,  but  the  ap¬ 
parently  safe  issue  turned  into  failure  at 
the  last  minute,  through  too  much  re¬ 
flection  at  the  moment  of  action  and 
through  the  one  per  cent  of  chance 
which  the  planners  could  not  anticipate. 
SchlabrendorfF s  report  is  “must”  read¬ 
ing  for  everybody  who  wishes  to  under¬ 
stand  the  vital  contribution  which  con¬ 
servatives  like  those  described  in  this 
book  will  be  able  to  make  to  Germany’s 
reintegration  in  the  Western,  Christian 
tradidon.  —  Felix  M.  Wassermann.^ 
Southwestern  College,  Memphis. 

^  Ernst  Wiechert.  Der  Totenwald.. 

Ein  Bericht.  Zurich.  Rascher.  1946. 
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170  pages.  $2.50. — Wicchert  has  been 
known  as  the  unexcelled  interpreter  of 
the  ideals  of  a  quiet  and  retired  life,  as 
the  Stifter  or  Raabe  of  our  time.  Later 
he  underwent  and  survived  the  horrors 
of  a  Nazi  concentration  camp,  where  he 
was  called  to  account  for  his  stand  for 
Christian  value  and  genuine  Deutsch- 
tum.  Buchenwald  was  unable  to  break 
the  iron  will  in  a  frail  body  or  to 
make  his  faith  succumb  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  suicide  or  doubt  of  God.  When 
all  hope  of  life  and  recovery  was  gone, 
he  was  suddenly  released.  Now  he  has 
written  this  modern  counterpart  of  Dos¬ 
toevsky’s  House  of  the  Dead,  as  one  who 
felt  his  mission  as  a  witness  “to  see  and 
not  to  forget.”  This  is  the  first  report 
from  a  concentration  camp  written  by 
one  of  the  masters  of  German  literature. 
Wiechert’s  simple,  restrained  wording 
presents  the  physical  and  even  more  the 
psychological  conditions  with  such  un¬ 
canny  intensity  that  the  reader  feels  him¬ 
self  becoming  an  inmate  of  the  camp 
and  himself  suffering  this  unspeakable 
degradation  of  pain  and  sadism.  Every¬ 
one  who  suffers  is  not  a  martyr  or  a 
hero,  and  one  of  the  worst  aspects  of  this 
refined  system  of  torture  is  destruction 
in  many  of  the  victims  of  the  last  vestiges 
of  self-respect.  But  Wicchert  presents 
also  fine  and  strong  types.  His  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  character  and  honesty  of  the 
common  man,  one  of  the  mainsprings 
of  his  earlier  novels,  is  confirmed  in 
many  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  Among 
them  arc  communists,  and  however  em¬ 
phatically  Wicchert  is  opposed  to  their 
philosophy,  his  book  is  a  monument  to 
their  courage  and  human  kindness. 
Wicchert  secs  behind  all  individual  suf¬ 
fering  the  tragedy  of  his  people.  Toten- 
wald  ought  to  be  translated  into  English, 
and  the  German  text  ought  to  be  read 
in  colleges.  If  it  reveals  some  of  the 
meanest  and  most  despicable  aspects  of 
the  German  character,  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  the  man  who  wrote  this  grand 
and  noble  book  is  a  German  too.  When 
a  German  author  is  again  considered  for 
the  Nobel  Prize,  the  name  of  Ernst  Wic¬ 


chert  should  be  remembered. — ¥.  M. 
Wassermann.  Southwestern  College, 
Memphis. 

Public  Questions  and 
Philosophy 

*  UannSe  politique.  Paris.  Lc  Grand 
Sicclc.  1946.  iv-}-562  pages.  200  fr. 
— A  chronological  review  of  the  most 
important  facts,  political,  economic  and 
social,  in  France,  from  the  liberation  of 
Paris  (exactly,  from  the  arrival  in  Paris 
of  General  dc  Gaulle,  August  25,  1944) 
to  the  end  of  1945.  In  spirit  and  method, 
worthy  of  the  old  Ecolc  Libre  dcs  Sci¬ 
ences  Politiques.  In  a  brief  preface,  An- 
dr6  Siegfried  reminds  us  that  we  arc  wit¬ 
nessing  one  of  the  major  transformations 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  Everything 
is  open  to  revision.  No  sluggish  conform¬ 
ity,  no  preconceived  orthodoxy  will 
avail.  The  Eternal  Verities  arc  rudely 
shaken  in  the  kaleidoscope.  They  may 
persist;  but  the  new  patterns  will  seem 
strange.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in 
which  it  was  so  essential  to  inquire  and 
to  understand. 

The  treatment  is  unadorned,  severely 
objective,  without  comment.  A  very  com¬ 
plete  chronicle,  and  a  wealth  of  docu¬ 
ments — speeches,  diplomatic  notes,  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  statistics.  Naturally, 
the  period  is  dominated  by  General  dc 
Gaulle.  This  has  passed  into  history;  but 
it  cannot  be  expunged  from  history.  No 
serious  library  can  afford  to  do  without 
this  capital  work  of  reference.  One  re¬ 
gret  (the  publisher’s  misfortune,  not  his 
fault):  the  paper  is  not  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity,  and  the  page,  a  little  too  densely 
printed,  docs  not  present  a  pleasing  ap¬ 
pearance.  A  book  likely  to  be  constandy 
consulted  ought  to  be  plainly  but  solidly 
bound. — Albert  Guirard,  Sr.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Roger  Troisfontaincs.  Le  choix  de 
J.-P.  Sartre.  Paris.  Aubicr,  Mon¬ 
taigne.  1945.  115  pages. — This  criticism 
of  Sartre’s  main  opus,  D’etre  et  le  nSant, 
is  the  answer  of  a  religious  mind  to 
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Sartre’s  questions.  The  point  de  rephre 
is  a  quotation:  “Le  monde  est  irration- 
nel,  la  vie  gratuite.”  To  this  old  pessi¬ 
mistic  theme  the  Existentialists  have 
added  some  variations.  One  of  these  is 
from  Celine,  another  from  Malraux,  one 
from  Gabriel  Marcel  and  one  from  Ca¬ 
mus.  This  little  book  concerns  itself  only 
with  Sartre’s  personal  building  erected 
on  the  basic  assumption  of  a  philosophy 
of  “absurdity,”  of  a  vie  gratuite.  The 
world  of  Sartre,  according  to  Troisfon- 
taines,  is  the  cosmos  of  an  habitui  de 
cafS  (French  style);  he  sees  nothing  but 
“un  univers  absurde  d’etres  contingents, 
fermes  sur  eux-memes,  simplement  jux- 
uposcs.”  Human  beings  in  their  isola¬ 
tion  come  to  think  that  the  “chute  origi- 
nelle,  e’est  I’existence  de  I’autre.”  Sartre’s 
arguments,  opposes  Troisfontaines,  are 
old  as  those  of  Lucifer,  “se  dcifiant  seul, 
sans  les  autres,  et  sans  Dieu,”  and  Sar¬ 
tre’s  choice  is  absolute  autarchy.  But 
while  Sartre  surrounds  himself  with  a 
wall  of  “refus  total  de  toute  relation,” 
Gabriel  Marcel,  the  Catholic  philoso¬ 
pher,  “s’ouvre  a  I’invocation.”  Beyond 
all  the  premature  separations  discovered 
in  a  first  approach  to  our  problem,  argues 
Troisfontaines,  Marcel  rediscovers  the 
principle  of  participation  which  unites 
humanity.  M.  Troisfontaines  met  Marcel 
after  the  first  performance  of  Sartre’s 
Huis-clos,  a  play  in  which  “Hell”  means 
to  be  with  others.  “Pour  moi,”  said  Mar¬ 
cel,  “le  Ciel,  e’est  les  autres.” 

This  volume,  a  rather  technical  expos^, 
deals  first  with  the  philosophy  of  the  ab¬ 
surd  in  general,  it  analyzes  then  the  basic 
ideas  of  the  philosopher  Sartre,  and  it 
adds  an  appendix  on  le  remords  et  le 
repentir.  It  admits  that  Sartre’s  argu¬ 
ments  are  well  presented,  it  admits  that 
Sartre’s  choice  is  “possible,”  but  it  con¬ 
cludes  that  this  choice  can  and  should 
be  avoided. — Fred  eric  l(^  Lehner.  West 
Virginia  State  College. 

Literature 

*  Berliner  Almanack  1947.  Edited  by 
Walther  G.  Oschilewski  and  Lothar 
Blanvalet.  Berlin.  Lothar  Blanvalet. 


1946.  320  pages. — One  of  the  most  en¬ 
terprising  new  publishing  houses  which 
emerged  in  Germany  after  the  Hitler 
collapse,  the  Lothar  Blanvalet  Verlag 
revives  an  institution  which  has  a  long 
and  dcej>-rootcd  tradition  in  German  let¬ 
ters:  the  literary  almanac.  This  almanac 
of  1947  gives  us  a  short  report  on  the 
cultural  activities  in  Berlin  during  the 
preceding  year;  it  is  a  review  of  the  the¬ 
atrical,  musical,  artistic,  literary  life  in 
a  city  whose  intellectual  and  artistic  po¬ 
tentialities  are  obstructed  and  hampered 
everywhere  by  the  physical  destruction, 
the  economic  difficulties,  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  uncertainty  hovering  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  amazing  to  see  the  immense 
driving  power  in  cultural  efforts,  this  as¬ 
tonishing  rebounce  in  intellectual  and 
artistic  pursuits  which  so  far  have  man¬ 
aged  to  overcome  all  physical  adversities. 
Among  the  contributions  we  mention 
only  a  few:  Eduard  Spranger’s  Fine 
Berliner  Generation,  Erik  Reger’s  Poli- 
til{  als  Schickjscd,  C.  Behl’s  Gerhart 
Hauptmann  in  Berlin,  Willy  Kurth’s 
Berliner  Zeichner,  Gunther  Weissen- 
born’s  Berliner  Totentanz.  It  is  a  very 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  lead  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  back  to  their  best  traditions, 
to  the  Berlin  of  Fontane,  Humboldt, 
Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,  Dilthey  and  Troeltsch.  Re¬ 
productions  of  paintings  and  drawings  ^ 
by  Adolf  Menzel,  Max  Liebermann, 
Kathe  Kollwitz,  Karl  Friedrich  Schin- 
kel,  Georg  Kolbe,  Carl  Hofer  and  others, 
and  a  story  by  the  great  E.  T.  A.  Hoff¬ 
mann  add  to  the  value  of  the  little  book. 
The  whole  undertaking,  carried  through 
with  rare  taste,  bodes  well  for  the  recu¬ 
perating  powers  of  cultural  life  in  Ger¬ 
many  after  fourteen  long  years  of  dearth 
and  stagnation. — Dieter  Cunz.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland. 

^  St^phane  Mallarm^.  Oeuvres  com¬ 
pletes.  Text  established  and  anno¬ 
tated  by  Henri  Mondor  and  G.  Jean- 
Aubry.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1945.  xxv-f- 
1653  pages. — Le  Point.  Revue  artistique 
et  litteraire,  fcvrier-avril.  1944.  (Mallar- 
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m^).  Lanzac  par  Souillac  (Lot). — It  is 
almost  half  a  century  since  Stcphane 
Mallarmc  died.  For  a  long  time  Mallar- 
mc  the  man  remained  obscure;  his  work 
incomplete,  in  part  unpublished.  Since 
the  appearance  of  Albert  Thibaudet’s 
book,  1912,  a  good  deal  of  it  has  been 
made  known,  e.g.,  the  fragments  that 
were  to  make  up  Igttur.  And  Paul 
Valery’s  essays  on  the  man  he  loved 
above  all  others  have  gradually  come  to 
form  one  of  the  most  illuminating  te- 
moignagcs.  Important  books  on  the  poet 
have  appeared  since  1940:  the  remark¬ 
able  exegeses  by  E.  Noulet;  and  the  in¬ 
valuable  biography  by  an  eminent  medi¬ 
cal  scientist  and  collector,  Henri  Mon- 
dor.  (This  writer  is  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  studies  by  Charles  Mauron  and 
Pierre  Beausire.) 

It  is  to  Mondor  and  Georges  Jean- 
Aubry  that  we  owe  the  complete,  indeed 
the  first  edition  of  the  works,  long  hoped 
and  waited  for,  the  result  of  intensive 
exploring,  surveying,  penetrating.  Here 
at  last  we  hold  Mallarmc’s  works  in  our 
hands,  so  much  that  was  unobtainable 
or  unknown,  from  the  school-boy’s  verses 
to  the  words  of  the  man  of  fifty-six,  a 
few  weeks  before  his  sudden  death  (“Je 
me  fus  fidcle  .  .  .  Ma  volontc  de  vingt 
ans  survit  intacte”).  The  collection  of 
Mallarmc’s  marvelous  letters  and  of  his 
notes  is  still  to  come. 

The  Oeuvres  arc  in  a  certain  way  com¬ 
pleted  by  another  publication  devoted  to 
the  memory  of  the  poet,  a  double  num¬ 
ber  of  a  periodical.  Here  too  we  sec  the 
hand  of  Mondor.  The  volume  contains, 
beside  Valery’s  last  essay  on  Mallarmc 
and  some  studies  by  others,  a  fairy  talc 
written  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  passages 
from  the  letters,  and  a  number  of  illus¬ 
trations  which  in  the  most  touching  way 
inform  and  enrich  us:  portraits  and  pho¬ 
tographs;  the  little  study  at  Valvins;  the 
gravestone;  Whisder’s  drawing  of  Gene¬ 
vieve;  her  fan  with  the  famous  stanzas; 
friends:  Mery  Laurent,  that  great  lady 
Berthe  Morisot,  Villicrs,  Claudel  as  a 


young  man,  and  a  young  private,  Valery. 
— Herbert  Steiner.  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Mariano  Azucla.  La  mujer  domada. 

Mexico.  El  Colegio  Nacional.  1946. 
199  pages. — This  is  the  latest  in  the  long 
series  of  studies  of  twcntieth<cntury 
Mexico,  begun  by  Doctor  Azuela  forty 
years  ago  with  the  publication  of  Marta 
Luisa.  In  each  of  his  novels,  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  social  problem,  an  evil  to 
be  exposed,  a  section  of  life  to  be  laid 
bare  by  his  scalpel-pen.  La  mujer  do¬ 
mada  deals  with  university  life  and  ex¬ 
cessive  scholastic  ambition. 

The  mujer  domada,  tamed  and  nearly 
broken  by  her  struggle  to  win  a  scholar¬ 
ship  and  literary  fame  in  the  capital,  is 
Scrafina.  We  first  meet  her  on  the  train 
that  carries  her  from  her  home  in  Mo¬ 
relia  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  its 
university.  She  is  reading  Prolegdmenos 
del  Derecho,  and  a  genial  fellow-pas¬ 
senger,  rebuffed  in  his  attempts  to  start 
a  conversation,  gives  her  a  bit  of  good 
advice:  “Es  muy  guapa.  Dcjc  sus  ideas 
para  esas  birrias  dejadas  dc  Dios  y  dc 
los  hombres.  Viva  su  vida.”  But  ^ra- 
fina  is  priggish  and  filled  with  intellec¬ 
tual  arrogance;  it  takes  three  years  of 
misery,  intrigue,  self-deception,  and  bit¬ 
ter  disappointment  before  she  admits 
her  failure  and  comes  home  to  marry 
Federico,  the  grocer’s  heir  and  the  town’s 
most  eligible  bachelor. 

Serafina  is  not  a  sympathetic  heroine, 
and  the  sordid  account  of  her  struggles 
makes  for  dull  and  distasteful  reading. 
Not  even  grief  destroys  her  illusions  or 
enlarges  the  pettiness  of  her  mind.  Nor 
do  the  other  characters  offer  any  con¬ 
trasting  relief;  they  are  equally  shallow, 
self-centered,  insincere.  The  story  is  told 
with  convincing  skill;  one  wonders  if  it 
was  worth  the  telling. — Donald  D. 
Walsh.  The  Choate  School. 

^  Marta  Brunet.  Humo  hacia  el  Sur. 

Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1946.  255 
pages.  |5.  m-n. — Marta  Brunet  has 
ranked  with  the  top  fiction  writers  of 
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Chile  since  her  Montana  adentro  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  1923.  She  has  the  gift  of  clear 
and  realistic  vision,  tinged  with  irony, 
and  the  rarer  gift,  for  Spanish  America, 
of  setting  down  her  vision  with  artistry 
and  interest,  with  the  skill  of  a  true 
novelist. 

Humo  hacia  el  Sur  is  the  story  of  a 
frontier  town  in  Chile,  the  last  stop  on 
the  railroad  pushing  south.  A  bridge, 
half-completed,  threatens  to  extend  the 
rails  farther  southward  and  to  reduce 
the  town  from  a  prosperous  frontier  set- 
dement  to  a  whistle  stop.  This  impend¬ 
ing  local  disaster  affects  in  some  way 
the  lives  of  all  the  characters:  la  Mo- 
raina,  owner  of  the  town  bordello,  who 
plans  to  move  southward  with  her  girls; 
Solita,  an  enchanting  child  of  seven, 
whose  shrewd  and  candid  judgments  of 
her  elders  are  a  constant  delight;  los 
senores  Smith,  the  legendary  gringos 
whose  only  contact  with  the  town  is  their 
appearance  at  Sunday  Mass;  and  above 
all,  Doha  Batilde,  the  town’s  founder, 
chief  property  owner,  and  dominant 
character,  rich,  miserly,  and  ruthless,  for 
whom  “ser  es  tener  y  todo  lo  demis 
humo,  humo  que  se  lleva  el  viento.”  In 
this  case  the  wind  is  to  the  South,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  path  of  progress,  despite  the 
frenzied  opposition  of  E)oha  Batilde  who, 
finally  driven  mad  by  the  ruin  of  her 
life’s  work,  sets  fire  to  the  town  and 
walks  southward  across  the  unfinished 
bridge  to  her  death.  Apart  from  this 
lurid  climax,  the  novel  is  an  entertain¬ 
ing  and  skillfully  constructed  tragicom¬ 
edy,  rich  and  full-bodied,  worthy  of  its 
author’s  reputation. — Donald  D.  Walsh. 
The  Choate  School. 

^  Fausto  Burgos.  El  solar.  Rosario. 

Editorial  Rosario.  1946.  187  pages. 
$4.  m-n. — As  Amelia  Sinchez  Garrido 
points  out  in  her  introduction,  Argen¬ 
tine  literature  has  been  predominantly 
focused  on  Buenos  Aires  and  the  pampa. 
Only  in  recent  years  has  life  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  received  wider  literary  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  works  of  pioneers  such  as 
Carlos  B.  Quiroga  and  Fausto  Burgos. 


This  latest  novel  by  Burgos  continues  in 
the  tradition  of  his  earlier  works,  por¬ 
traying  the  bleak  existence  of  the  indi- 
genos  in  the  North.  Briefly,  the  pro¬ 
tagonist  of  the  story — told  in  the  first 
person — returns  to  Tucumin  in  search 
of  his  illegitimate  son  by  a  native  girl. 
He  finds  the  latter  married  to  an  old 
Indian  who  loves  her  child  even  though 
it  is  not  his  own.  Both  are  unwilling  to 
give  up  the  boy,  although  they  realize 
that  hii  lot,  like  their  own,  will  bring 
lifelong  enslavement  in  the  salar.  It  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Burgos 
is  as  much  a  critic  of  society  as  a  novel¬ 
ist.  His  sense  of  social  injustice  lends  the 
book  impassioned  overtones  which 
heighten  the  drama.  The  ultimate  fate 
of  the  protagonist,  blindly  groping  to 
find  shelter  in  the  solar,  symbolizes  the 
fate  of  the  indio.  The  story  moves  to  its 
tragic  conclusion  with  the  inevitability 
of  the  struggle  for  existence,  while  Bur¬ 
gos’  criticism  cuts  like  the  biting  wind 
which  sweeps  across  the  wastelands  of 
Tucuman. — Robert  E.  Kingsley.  New 
York  City. 

*  Jean  Giraudoux.  La  folle  de  Chaillot. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1946.  187  pages. — 
Simone  de  Beauvoir.  Les  touches  inu¬ 
tiles.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1946.  142  pages. 
— Jean  Anouilh.  Pieces  noires.  Paris. 
Calmann-Lcvy.  1945.  412  pages. — Jean 
Anouilh.  Pihees  roses,  ibid.  278  pages. — 
These  three  dramatists  prove  how  lively 
the  French  contemporary  theater  is. 
There  is  one  classic  among  them:  Jean 
Giraudoux.  La  folle  de  Chaillot  is  not 
his  best  work,  but  it  is  a  stimulating 
comedy  for  a  discriminating  audience. 
The  scene  shows  first  the  terrace  of  a 
cafe  on  the  Place  Alma,  and  shifts  in  the 
second  act  to  a  basement  close  by.  The 
play  deals  with  a  symbolic  specimen  of 
all  the  rascals  of  this  world,  with  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  a  prospecteur,  who  are 
just  about  to  start  a  great  swindle.  They 
intend  to  explore  the  oil  wells  under  the 
surface  of  the  great  city  of  Paris  and  arc 
looking  for  suckers  who  might  buy  the 
shares.  In  order  to  defeat  these  crooks. 
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the  jolle  de  Chaillot  (who  is  a  wise, 
Shakespearian  “fool”)  has  her  plan:  she 
spreads  the  rumor  that  there  is  indeed 
oil  to  be  found  under  her  basement  resi¬ 
dence,  the  money-makers  rush  down  the 
hidden  stair,  and  the  folle  locks  the  door 
behind  them.  All  the  evil  of  this  world 
is  now  under  control,  exterminated.  An¬ 
other  door  opens  and  in  a  dream-apothe¬ 
osis  the  future  happy  generations  parade 
before  us,  safe  forever.  This  is  Girau- 
doux’s  first  play  dealing  with  social 
problems,  even  though  he  has  not  in  the 
past  avoided  controversial  issues  and  the 
political  world.  The  play  is  odd  and 
witty,  sophisticated  and  subtle,  the  right 
mixture  of  a  play  dedicated  to  Jouvet’s 
thidtre  d’ avant-garde ,  which  has  already 
performed  the  comedy  successfully  in 
Paris. 

Mme  de  Beauvoir’s  Les  touches  inu¬ 
tiles  is  perhaps  not  less  queer,  it  is  only 
less  convincing  and  not  as  rich  in  its 
implications  as  Giraudoux’s  play.  It  is  a 
historical  tragedy,  in  prose,  but  the  phi¬ 
losophy  motivating  the  action  shows 
modern  features.  In  order  to  survive  the 
siege  of  Vaucelles  (Flanders,  16th  cen¬ 
tury)  the  city  council  decides  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  touches  inutiles,  that  is, 
their  wives,  sweethearts,  children,  and 
old  folks,  as  otherwise  the  city’s  fall  can¬ 
not  be  prevented.  It  seems  to  them  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means.  In  the  final 
scene,  however,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Vaucelles  unite  to  break  the  siege  and 
to  defeat  the  enemy.  The  play  is  less 
dynamic  than  the  problem.  It  was  per¬ 
formed  in  Paris,  1945,  and  certainly  un¬ 
derstood  then.  Whether  it  was  success¬ 
ful  we  do  not  know. 

But  we  know  of  the  great  success  on 
the  French  stage  of  Anouilh’s  Antigone, 
and  we  remember  vaguely  from  long 
ago  the  story  of  the  amnesia  sufferer 
about  to  rediscover  his  lost  and  forgotten 
family  (Le  voyageur  sans  tagages).  The 
two  volumes  of  Anouilh’s  plays  present 
three  comedies  (pitces  roses)  and  four 
serious  plays  (pieces  noires).  Of  these 
seven  plays,  Le  rendez-vous  de  Senlis, 
Le  voyageur  sans  tagages,  and  Le  tal 


des  voleurs  seem  most  rewarding.  Le 
tal  dcs  voleurs  has  especial  merit;  it  is 
a  farcical  comSdie-tallet  influenced  not 
by  Molicre,  but  by  Laforgue,  or  Piran¬ 
dello,  or  Cocteau.  The  idea  of  three  pro¬ 
fessional  pickpockets  participating  in  a 
party  where  all  the  other  guests  are  dis¬ 
guised  as  beggars  or  thieves  is  carried 
out  very  amusingly. — Frederick^  Lehner. 
West  Virginia  State  College. 

^  Hermann  Hesse.  Berthold.  Zurich. 

Fretz  &  Wasmuth.  1945.  100  pages. 
8.  Sw.  fr. — This  short  “fragment  of  a 
novel”  by  last  year’s  winner  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  Nobel  prize  takes  us  back  to  the 
period  when  Hermann  Hesse’s  star  was 
rising.  Written  exactly  40  years  ago,  it 
belongs  to  Hesse’s  earlier  novels  of  ado¬ 
lescence,  Feter  Camenzind  and  Unterm 
Rad,  beautifully  and  sensitively  told  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  melancholy  happiness  and 
the  painful  awakening  of  a  youth  in  the 
meshes  of  puberty.  Berthold  is  a  close 
relative  of  the  hero  of  Unterm  Rad,  al¬ 
though  the  historical  and  local  back¬ 
ground  of  this  fragment  takes  us  back 
to  the  days  of  the  Thirty  Years  War. 
But  the  problems  touched  upon  are  the 
same:  the  search  of  a  delicate  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  youngster  for  “truth,”  the 
stifling  influence  of  a  dry  and  formal 
educational  institution  (Berthold  pre¬ 
pares  himself  for  an  ecclesiastical  career 
in  a  seminary  at  Cologne),  a  boy’s  be¬ 
wilderment  by  the  first  secret  upsurges 
of  sexual  desires,  the  encounter  with  an 
intellectually  superior  companion  whose 
whimsical  imagination  opens  the  door 
to  a  poetic  reality  which  transcends  the 
drabness  of  everyday  life,  emancipation 
from  the  authority  of  a  conventional 
moral  pattern,  ending  in  crime  and  flight 
into  the  anonymity  of  a  mercenary’s 
existence.  The  themes  are  familiar  to 
every  Hesse  reader,  yet  the  perfect  har¬ 
mony  of  his  prose,  the  tender  but  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  into  the  soul  of  the 
adolescent,  and  the  incomparable  magic 
touch  with  which  Hesse  brings  to  life 
the  beauty  of  the  Western  German  land¬ 
scape,  make  this  unfinished  story  a  little 
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masterpiece. — Oskar  Seidlin.  Ohio  State 
University. 

M  Francis  de  Miomandre.  Le  fil  d’Ari- 
ane.  Avignon.  Edouard  Aubanel. 
1946. 248  pages.  108  fr. — The  dedication 
of  the  first  of  these  three  stories  “a  A. 
Breton,  ^  P.  Eluard,”  leaves  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  Miomandre  considers  himself 
a  surrealist.  But  he  oversimplifies  a  little 
in  identifying  the  surrealist  techniques 
of  “deforming”  and  “liberating”  reality, 
with  pure  fantasy,  with  the  dream.  On 
a  theme  which  is  to  be  sure  consoling, 
but  which  in  spite  of  its  whiffs  of  ele¬ 
mentary  Platonism  seems  more  like  the 
work  of  a  sixteen-year-old  lycicn  than 
an  adult,  the  author  unrolls  three  phan¬ 
tasmagorias  which  repeat  with  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  but  not  unfatiguing  facility  the 
monotonous  pursuit  of  the  marvelously 
beautiful  Young  Girl  by  the  hopelessly 
infatuated  Man.  A  telescopage  of  dis¬ 
solving  dreams,  with  experiences  which 
the  oneiric  convention  has  emptied  of  all 
danger  and  all  emotion,  the  three  stories 
lead  the  reader,  like  the  hero— nowhere. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  when  the 
reader  is  brought  face  to  face  with  va¬ 
cuity,  he  cannot  share  the  enchanted  ec¬ 
stasy  with  which  Miomandre  fills,  bathes 
and  smears  his  hero.  The  style,  academic, 
affected,  supple  and  musical,  even  lull¬ 
ing,  is  perfectly  adapted,  in  its  falsely 
poetical  softness,  to  the  sugary  platitude 
of  Miomandre’s  divagations.  Yet  the  au¬ 
thor  does  not  completely  lack  a  sense  of 
humor,  and  he  seems  to  have  an  inkling 
of  the  elementary  artistic  truth  that  the 
imaginary  is,  in  a  sense,  nothing  more 
than  a  fourth  dimension  of  the  real,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  separated  with  im¬ 
punity.  But  alas!  he  does  not  act  accord¬ 
ingly. — ]ean  here.  Kenyon  College. 

*  Philippe  Thoby-Marcelin  et  Pierre 
Marcel  in.  La  Bite  de  Musseau.  New 
York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1946. 218  pages. 
$1.50. — In  la  Bite  de  Musseau,  the  au¬ 
thors  of  Canapi-Vert  have  told  a  story  as 
weird  as  a  surrealist  ode  to  clarity.  Short¬ 
ly  after  his  wife’s  untimely  death  Morin 


Dutilleul,  a  Haitian  bourgeois,  sells  his 
grocery  store  and  takes  up  farming, 
thereby  realizing  a  lifelong  ambition. 
Through  his  tactlessness  and  arrogance, 
he  antagonizes  the  peasants.  Finally  he 
succumbs,  a  victim  to  chronic  alcoholism 
and  to  Vodun  vengeance  meted  out  by 
the  Bite.  The  Bite  is  la  Cigouave,  a  mon¬ 
ster  “avec  un  corps  de  chien,  une  tete  ct 
des  pieds  d’homme,”  who  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  tears  out  the  genitals  of  a  young 
peasant.  With  the  Cigouave,  a  miscar¬ 
riage,  a  suicide,  and  various  naturalistic 
descriptions,  this  is  hardly  a  book  for 
squeamish  readers. 

This  fantastic  tale  is  related  with  a 
mastery  worthy  of  finer  material.  The 
rural  policeman  who  grovels  before 
Morin  and  lords  it  over  the  peasants; 
the  convert  who  holds  steadfastly  to 
Christianity  despite  the  apparent  strength 
of  Vodun;  the  servant  girl  who  believes 
that  she  has  been  seduced  by  the  dread 
Vodun  deity,  Baron  Samedi,  himself, 
in  the  form  of  Morin — are  but  a  few  of 
the  characterizations  which  reveal  the 
artistic  potentialities  of  the  Marcelin 
brothers.  Though  the  novel  obviously 
has  no  “message,”  one  wonders  how 
many  Morins  there  are  “qui  vivaient 
pourtant  de  sa  sueur  [celle  du  paysan, 
et  qui]  n’avaient  rien  entrepris  de  sc- 
rieux  pour  amcliorer  la  condition  pcniblc 
du  paysan  haVtien.” 

La  Bite  de  Musseau  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  Edward  Laroque 
Tinker  as  T he  Beast  of  the  Haitian  Hills. 
— Mercer  Cook-  Howard  University. 

Poetry 

^  Luis  de  Camoes.  Os  Lusiadas.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J. 
D.  M.  Ford.  Cambridge.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1946.  451  pages.  $4. — Pro¬ 
fessor  Ford  is  the  author  or  co-author  of 
at  least  60  books  and  numerous  articles 
on  the  languages  of  the  Iberian  countries 
and  their  literatures.  The  Portuguese 
arc  especially  indebted  to  him  for  the  il¬ 
luminating  studies  on  both  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  their  little  known,  although 
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notable,  literary  production.  A  few  years 
ago  Professor  Ford  edited  Sir  Richard 
Fanshawe’s  English  translation  of  Ca- 
moes’  masterpiece.  Now  he  has  given  to 
English-speaking  readers  the  first  orig¬ 
inal  text  edition  with  introduction  and 
notes. 

The  significance  of  Os  Lusiadas  in  the 
literature  of  the  western  world  has  been 
appraised  many  times  before  and  from 
a  great  variety  of  viewpoints.  Only  one 
or  two  aspects  of  the  poem  need  com¬ 
ment  here.  The  first  is  its  modernity. 
Although  a  16th  century  scholar  imbued 
by  the  spirit  of  scholasticism,  saturated 
by  Greek  and  Roman  literatures,  Ca- 
moes  was  inspired  by  a  real  and  pro¬ 
found  love  for  his  fatherland.  He  was 
indeed  the  great  poet  of  Nationalism. 
Os  Lusiadas  is  not  only  the  history  of 
Portugal  in  grandiloquent  rhymes;  it  is 
also  the  history  of  the  great  age  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  discovery  led  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  in  the  15th  century. 

The  second  important  aspect  worth 
noting  is  that  although  Camoes  was  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Iliad  and  the  Aeneid,  he 
managed  to  give  to  his  own  poem  a 
realistic  atmosphere  in  which  his  heroes 
move  and  breathe  like  human  beings, 
not  like  figments  of  a  poet’s  imagina¬ 
tion  endowed  with  divine  or  semi-di¬ 
vine  natures.  This  quality  is  well  ex¬ 
emplified,  for  instance,  in  episodes  such 
as  the  humorous  pursuit  of  Velloso  by 
the  African  natives  (Canto  V),  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  Island  of 
Love  (Canto  IX),  and  many  others. 

Professor  Ford’s  work  in  presenting 
the  Portuguese  classic  to  the  English- 
speaking  reader  is  thoroughly  to  be  ad¬ 
mired,  although  the  present  reviewer  is 
inclined  to  question  the  wisdom  of  mix¬ 
ing  modern  accents  with  the  old  dou¬ 
bling  of  letters  between  vowels.  This 
new  edition  of  Os  Lusiadas  is  indeed,  as 
already  declared  by  a  competent  critic, 
the  crowning  work  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Romance  language  scholars  this  country 
has  produced. — Raul  d’E^a.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


^  Paul  Claudel.  Cinq  grandes  odes. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  (Montreal.  Fides). 
1939.  167  pages.  $1. — Paul  Claudel’s 
conception  of  the  universe  is  that  of  a 
“closed  mansion’’  in  which  every  sepa¬ 
rate  part,  following  its  proper  order,  is 
oriented  inward  toward  God:  “Rien  ne 
se  perd  en  ce  lieu  qui  est  fermc.”  Be¬ 
tween  God,  at  the  one  extreme,  and 
man,  at  the  other,  is  the  world — the 
world  of  which  man  may  know  the 
physical  aspects  (“Je  suis  au  mondc, 
j’excrce  de  toutes  parts  ma  connaissance 
.  .  .  Par  moi  aucune  chose  ne  reste  plus 
seule  mais  je  I’associe  a  une  autre  dans 
mon  coeur!’’),  but  whose  profound  im¬ 
mensity  remains  forever  closed  without 
submissive  faith  in  God  (“Le  mondc 
s’ouvre,  si  large  qu’en  soit  I’empan,  mon 
regard  le  traverse  d’un  bout  si  I’autre’’). 
God  is  present  throughout  His  created 
universe  and  therefore  every  being, 
though  temporal,  partakes  of  that  which 
is  eternal: 

Tout  ctre,  comme  il  cst  un 
Ouvrage  de  r^ternltc,  e’est  aimi  qu’il  en  est 
I’expression. 

Elle  est  presente  et  toutes  choses  pr^otes  se 
passent  en  elle. 

Throughout  these  poems  Claudel  re¬ 
peats  again  and  again  la  parole.  With 
the  Word,  God  created  His  universe 
(“et  il  dit  dans  le  silence  ‘Qu’elle  soit’  ’’); 
this  Word  is  a  link  between  man  and 
God  and  also  between  man  and  the  other 
beings  of  God’s  creation: 

Le  Verbe  de  Dieu  est  Celui  en  qui  Dieu  s’est  fait 
^  rhomme  donnable. 

La  parole  cr^  est  cela  en  qui  toutes  dioses  sont 
faites  ik  rhomme  donnable. 

Therefore,  the  work  of  the  poet,  who 
writes  of  God  and  the  universe,  is  ana¬ 
logous  to  God’s  labor  of  creation:  “Tu 
participas  dans  sa  creation.’’ 

It  is  difficult  fully  to  evaluate  the  Cinq 
Grandes  Odes.  Considered  technically, 
the  work  is  excellent:  the  reader  cannot 
but  be  moved  by  the  fresh  and  apt  im¬ 
agery,  by  the  noble  solid  architecture  of 
these  poems.  However,  though  he  does 
not  call  into  question  the  poet’s  sincerity, 
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he  feels  a  sense  almost  of  spiritual  com¬ 
placency  here  and  may  conclude  that 
the  Catholicism  of  Claudel  is  more  akin 
to  the  expansiveness  of  Chesterton  than 
to  the  anxious  questioning  of  Mauriac. 
— Violet  Macoubrie.  Portland,  Oregon. 

Art 

X  Romualdo  Brughetti.  Nuestro  tiem- 
po  y  el  arte.  Buenos  Aires.  Poseidon. 
1945.  248  pages.  $6  m-n. — The  atmos¬ 
phere  but  not  the  spirit  of  this  book  is 
local.  The  author  is  concerned  principal¬ 
ly  with  Argentina  and  Uruguay  and  with 
^e  European  influence  on  their  artists 
and  poets.  TTiat  influence  has  been  chief¬ 
ly  French,  that  is,  Parisian.  In  Spain  it 
was  the  pictures  in  churches  and  mu¬ 
seums  rather  than  the  modern  artists 
that  attracted  attention.  Mention  is  made 
of  Mir,  Nonell  and  Picasso  the  “ultra¬ 
human,”  but  Sorolla  and  Zuloaga  arc 
not  even  named.  In  referring  to  Spain 
there  seems  to  be  a  confusion  between 
the  intellectuals  and  the  people,  an  un¬ 
expected  error  in  a  writer  who  demands 
that  art  shall  be  national.  Mexico  with 
Orozco,  Rivera  and  Siqueiros,  Uruguay 
with  Torres-Garefa,  and  Brazil  with 
Candido  Portonari,  the  author  considers 
to  have  attained  some  measure  of  na¬ 
tional  art.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Argen¬ 
tina  painting  “scarcely  exists,”  it  has  not 
yet  grown  up  and  has  not  had  time  to 
become  national  or  original.  The  picture 
is  perhaps  too  darkly  drawn;  if  a  prophet 
is  without  honor  in  his  own  country,  his 
prophecies  concerning  his  own  country 
sometimes  tend  to  be  too  pessimistic. 
But  this  prophet  is  not  without  hope: 
Argentine  art  is  not  decadent  (for  what, 
he  asks,  has  it  to  decay  from  P )  and,  be¬ 
ing  in  its  infancy,  it  now  has  the  chance 
to  develop  into  something  deeper,  more 
essential  and  universal  than  the  art  of 
many  modernist  schools.  These,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author,  have  mistaken  tech¬ 
nique,  the  basis  of  art,  for  art  itself,  and 
have  indulged  unduly  in  personal  ca¬ 
prices  and  excessive  acrobatics.  Cubism, 
futurism,  purism,  surrealism  have  had 


their  day.  The  book  abounds  in  notes 
on  South  American  artists  and  poets  and 
has  twenty-four  good  illustrations;  but 
we  should  have  welcomed  a  reference  to 
Domingo  Peonsato,  author  of  the  ex¬ 
quisite  “Pago  Pampa”  here  reproduced. 
— Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Canada. 

^  Francisco  Madrid.  Cincuenta  anos 
de  cine.  Buenos  Aires.  Tridente. 
1946.  210  pages.  $12.  m-n. — A.  book  (ap¬ 
parently  the  first  book  in  Spanish  to  deal 
with  the  subject  as  a  whole)  which  in 
two  hundred  pages  embraces  the  world 
history  of  the  cinematograph  from  its 
birth  in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  present  day,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  succinct.  Only  two  pages  are 
given  to  the  pictures  in  Spain,  three  to 
England  and  ten  to  Germany.  The  story 
of  “the  extraordinary  adventures  of  the 
cinematograph  in  North  America”  occu¬ 
pies  fifty  pages,  and  then  by  a  slow  de¬ 
scent  we  follow  its  development  in  the 
republics  of  South  America.  But  if  the 
book  suffers  from  a  certain  lack  of  pro¬ 
portion,  no  important  aspect  of  its  fasci¬ 
nating  subject  seems  to  have  been  omit¬ 
ted  and  the  intricate  roll  of  names,  dates 
and  tides  in  many  languages  has  been 
supervised  with  scrupulous  care.  The 
book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  ends 
with  a  quotation  from  Wordsworth,  a 
name  perhaps  dangerous  to  introduce  in 
this  connection,  for  his  denunciation  of 
the  quieter  exhibitionism  of  tendencies 
in  his  own  day  shows  what  might  have 
been  his  attitude  towards  “the  most  re¬ 
cent  instrument  for  the  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  masses,”  an  art  which 
has  often  been  a  mere  shadow  of  reality, 
destroying  imagination  and  immensely 
increasing  the  vicariousness  of  modern 
life.  Yet  Wordsworth  would  certainly 
have  admired  its  nobler  uses,  as  when 
in  Spain  it  emphasized  the  sufferings  of 
the  Hurdes  or  the  humour  of  Alaredn’s 
ever-living  story  of  the  three<ornered 
hat. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Canada. 
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Reference  Work^ 

*  Horatio  Smith,  General  Editor.  Co¬ 
lumbia  Dictionary  of  Modern  Euro¬ 
pean  Literature.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1947.  xiv-f-899  double¬ 
column  pages.  $10. — No  more  important 
reference  work  has  been  produced  in  this 
century  than  the  Columbia  Dictionary 
of  Modern  European  Uterature.  Profes¬ 
sor  Smith  and  his  associates  worked  on 
it  for  years,  they  laid  their  foundation 
broad  and  deep,  and  although  like  most 
ambitious  builders  they  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  their  plans  considerably 
as  the  work  progressed,  they  did  nothing 
incautiotisly  and  everything  with  honest 
and  tenacious  determination  to  arrive 
as  near  perfection  as  was  humanly  pos¬ 
sible.  Professor  Smith  did  not  live  to  en¬ 
joy  the  success  which  his  dictionary  is 
meeting  and  will  meet  increasingly,  but 
he  knew  that  he  had  erected  a  monu- 
mentum  aere  perennius.  This  dictionary 
gives  data  on  the  literatures  of  31  coun¬ 
tries.  It  discusses  some  1,200  European 
authors  who  have  been  influential  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  75  years — 200  of  them 
French,  150  German,  100  Russian,  100 
Italian,  100  Spanish,  50  Polish,  40  Czech¬ 
oslovak  (this  last  figure  is  a  little  star¬ 
tling,  but  it  is  true  that  the  cultural  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  heterogenous  little  re- 

The  first  number  of  Les  Lettres  Ro¬ 
manes,  a  quarterly  publication  of  the 
University  of  Louvain,  produced  by  an 
editorial  committee  of  which  the  chair¬ 
man  is  Professor  Pierre  Groult,  ap^ared 
in  February  1947.  It  has  articles  on  Saint 
Jean  Paulus,  on  Dante’s  De  Vulgari  Elo- 
quentia,  and  on  the  aesthetics  of  Pascal. 

Tlie  standard  Spanish  publishing 
house  of  Espasa-Calpe  is  active  in 
Madrid,  with  branches  in  Barcelona, 
Buenos  Aires  and  Mexico  City.  Among 
their  important  current  enterprises  is  a 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Ramon 
Men6ndez  Pidal,  including  a  revision 
and  enlargement  of  the  Cantar  de  Mto 


public  has  been  enormous).  Its  articles 
are  the  work  of  240  American  scholars, 
some  of  them  distinguished  and  some 
of  them  obscure,  some  of  them  brilliant 
with  the  pen  and  others  mediocre,  but 
every  one  a  specialist  who  is  writing  from 
first-hand  knowledge.  The  book  has  no 
indexes  and  no  statistical  compilation 
except  some  illuminating  round  num¬ 
bers  such  as  the  above,  which  appear  in 
the  general  editor’s  preface.  All  you  have 
is,  under  one  alphabetization,  sections  on 
each  of  the  31  literatures  (plus  a  few 
added  sections  on  special  types  of  lit¬ 
erature  in  the  larger  countries:  German 
Naturalism,  French  Symbolism,  French 
Surrealism,  Italian  criticism).  It  goes 
without  saying  that  there  are  weak  spots 
in  the  work.  The  cross-references  are  not 
consistently  handled  and  are  sometimes 
inadequate.  Since  so  many  stars  of  the 
second  magnitude  are  included,  there 
could  have  been  many  more  who  have 
done  highly  important  writing — Oskar 
Maria  Graf,  Ferdinand  Bruckner,  Denis 
de  Rougemont,  Pedro  Mata,  to  suggest 
a  few  almost  at  random.  The  German- 
language  writers  have  been  culled  more 
severely  than  the  Latins  (Few  American 
scholars  have  been  fair  to  modern  Ger¬ 
man  literature).  But  on  the  whole  the 
choice  has  been  admirably  judicious. — 
R.  T.  H. 

Cid  and  several  previously  unpublished 
works:  Historia  de  la  lengua  espanola, 
Ifistoria  de  la  epopeya,  and  Romancero 
general. 

Les  Lettres  Franfaises  (Paris)  for 
January  3  features  an  abbreviated  trans¬ 
lation  of  Adalberto  Ortiz’s  bloody  negro 
story  fuyungo,  which  won  the  First 
Prize  for  the  Ecuadorian  Novel  in  1942. 
The  veteran  translator  and  critic  Georges 
Pillement,  who  made  the  translation, 
adds  an  essay  on  the  vivid  and  violent 
young  Ecuadorian  novelists  of  the  day, 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that  fuyungo 
deserves  a  place  with  the  best  work  of 
Jose  Eustasio  Rivera  and  Jorge  Icaza. 


Books  in  French 


(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  '"Head-Liners") 


Roger  Avcrmactc.  Lamoral  D'Eg- 
mont.  1943.  298  pages.  51  Belgian  fr. 
— Les  Gueux  de  Mer  et  la  naissance 
d'une  nation.  1944.  224  pages.  57  Bel¬ 
gian  fr.  Bruxelles.  Dessart. — M.  Aver- 
maete  continues  his  study  of  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  Low  Countries  for  independ¬ 
ence.  (See  Guillaume  le  Taciturne,  re¬ 
viewed  in  B.  A.,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  268).  La- 
moral  D’Egmont  has  become,  thanks 
perhaps  to  his  execution,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  hero.  Lacking  William’s  political 
sagacity,  he  was  primarily  a  soldier, 
whose  watchword  was  loyalty,  pushed  at 
times  to  naivete.  M.  Avermaete  holds 
that  if  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  subtler 
colleagues  and  fled,  the  course  of  history 
might  have  changed.  A  Catholic  by  fam¬ 
ily  tradition,  his  education  had  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  ideas  of  Erasmus  and  he 
saw  clearly  that  religious  intolerance  was 
ruining  his  country.  His  aim  was  to  save 
its  liberties  and  relative  independence; 
he  was  constantly  torn  between  local 
patriotism  and  fealty  to  the  absentee 
king,  to  whom  he  ventured  to  offer  coun¬ 
sel.  As  antithesis,  we  have  the  fanatical 
and  autocratic  Philip  II,  who  preferred 
to  lay  waste  his  dominions  rather  than 
permit  heresy.  The  book  offers  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  drama. 

The  second  volume  portrays  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  a  whole  people;  the  hero  is  named 
Legion.  The  Gueux  de  Mer  were  now 
pirates,  now  corsairs  more  or  less  offi¬ 
cially  recognized:  they  served  as  a  train¬ 
ing  school  for  the  dauntless  builders  of 
Holland’s  maritime  greatness  in  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century.  “Le  mouvement  .  .  . 
est  venu  des  profondeurs,  il  est  nourri 
de  rancunes  et  de  souffrances  longtemps 
accumulces,  il  a  rompu  les  digues,  il 
est  le  signe  tangible  de  la  libcrtc.’’  The 
intermingling  of  mystic  and  commercial 
motives  is  constantly  noticed,  but  the 
great  goal — Liberty — was  finally  won. 


thanks  in  no  small  measure  to  the  Gueux. 
— Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

^  Bombardiers  de  nuit.  Groupes  lourds 
sur  I’Allemagne.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
1946.  86  pages.  200  fr. — Reports,  by 
members,  of  the  activities  of  RAF  squad¬ 
rons  346  and  347,  heavy  (mostly  Hand- 
ley-Page)  bombers  which  were  actually 
the  French  squadrons  “Guyenne”  and 
“Tunisie,”  whose  history  goes  back  to 
1915.  Each  chapter  consists  of  the  de¬ 
scription  of  a  raid  on  Germany  by  a 
pilot  or  bombardier  of  one  of  the  ships. 
Of  the  approximately  one  hundred 
planes  of  the  two  squadrons,  over  half 
were  lost  in  1944  and  1945  during  eleven 
months  of  operations.  Total  missions 
amounted  to  229,  consisting  of  a  total  of 
2,467  sorties  (of  which  two-thirds  were 
at  night)  for  a  total  of  some  15,000  fly¬ 
ing  hours  during  which  about  9,500  tons 
of  bombs  were  dropped.  One  striking 
point  in  this  group  of  narratives  by  dif¬ 
ferent  witnesses  is  the  frequent  reference 
to  the  danger  of  collision  in  the  air  as 
a  result  of  close-formation  flying  at  night 
without  navigation  lights.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  magnificent  photo¬ 
graphs. — P.  H.  Kollewijn.  Berkeley, 
California. 

^  Adolphe  Boschot.  La  jeunesse  d’un 
Romantique:  Hector  Berlioz,  1803- 
1831.  Paris.  Plon.  1946.  317  pages.  180 
fr. — The  first  volume  of  M.  Boschot ’s 
valuable  Histoire  d’un  Romantique, 
whose  later  volumes  are  entitled  Un  Ro¬ 
mantique  sous  Louis-Philippe  and  Le 
crepuscule  d’un  Romantique.  La  jeu¬ 
nesse  follows  Berlioz  from  his  birth,  in 
1803,  to  April  1831,  when  he  received 
word  while  studying  in  Rome  that  Ca¬ 
mille  Moke,  to  whom  he  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  some  time,  had  married  Pleyel, 
the  well  known  Paris  piano  dealer.  TTiis 
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event  is  considered  to  mark  a  primary 
turning  point  in  Berlioz’  life,  for  after 
overcoming  his  wild  impulse  to  kill  them 
both,  he  turned  to  his  music  even  more 
seriously  than  before,  so  that  the  ensu¬ 
ing  years  were  characterized  by  much 
maturer  work. 

The  author,  completely  imbued  with 
the  impetuosity  and  romantic  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  man  about  whom  he  writes, 
employs  a  style  which  is  vivid  and  forth¬ 
right,  if  sometimes  a  little  breathless.  He 
has  undoubtedly  put  a  great  deal  of  study 
into  his  work  and  has  tried  to  be  as 
accurate  as  possible,  explaining  always 
which  statements  are  corroborated  by 
facts  and  which  ones  arc  mere  surmises. 
To  anyone  who  wishes  to  study  the  life 
and  works  of  this  unusual  genius,  as 
well  as  to  become  acquainted  in  a  more 
personal  sense  with  the  general  tempera¬ 
ment  of  this  period,  M.  Boschot’s  book 
offers  a  very  accurate  and  readable  begin¬ 
ning. — Elizabeth  Oahes.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Gustave  Cohen.  Ceux  que  j’ai  con- 
nus.  Montreal.  L’Arbrc.  1946.  211 
pages. — It  is  impossible  to  have  the  cx- 
pansivcncss,  the  vitality,  the  exuberance 
of  sympathy  that  Cohen  possesses,  and 
to  be  a  modest  violet.  There  is  just  a 
trifle  of  the  “Men  who  knew  Gustave 
Cohen”  about  this  volume;  and  we  envy 
them  for  knowing  him:  Maeterlinck, 
Anatolc  France,  d’Annunzio;  his  four 
masters  Wilmottc,  Brunot,  Lanson,  B^- 
dicr;  Valery,  Giono,  Maritain:  a  goodly 
company.  The  most  entertaining  sketch 
— the  only  “malicious”  one  (just  half¬ 
way  between  the  French  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  meanings  of  the  term),  is  the  one  of 
d’Annunzio.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  arc 
the  pages  devoted  to  Brunot  and  Lanson, 
incomparable  scholars  who  ought  to  have 
been  the  twin  pillars  of  the  Academy, 
and  to  whom  the  Academy  preferred 
Abel  Hcrmant  and  Abel  Bonnard.  The 
connection  with  Paul  Valery  was  that 
crowning  achievement  of  explication  de 
texte:  Le  Cimetiere  Marin  expounded 
at  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  presence  of  the 


poet.  Valery  wittily  quoted  his  own  line: 
“Jc  humc  ici  ma  future  fum^c.”  A  very 
attractive  book. — Albert  Guirard,  Sr. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Colette.  Trois  .  .  .  Six  .  .  .  Neuf  . .  . 

Paris.  Correa.  1946. — “Three  .  .  . 
Six  . . .  Nine  . . .”  These  figures  and  dots 
stand  neither  for  cats  nor  for  lovers. 
They  indicate  the  approximate  number 
of  Colette’s  d^minagements  from  the 
time  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  she  ar¬ 
rived  in  Paris  unknown  and  eager,  un¬ 
til,  septuagenarian  and  far-famed,  she 
moved  into  the  “recovered  scignory”  of 
a  Palais-Royal  apartment.  Moving,  “by 
force  often,  but  sometimes  by  moral  hy¬ 
giene,”  and  mingling  the  regrets  of  a 
sedentary  bourgcoisc  with  the  exploring 
courage  of  a  great  adventurer,  Colette 
in  this  charming  account  of  her  migra¬ 
tions  reveals  once  more  the  imperious 
love  of  freedom,  the  need  of  escape  and 
renewal  which  characterizes  her.  No  con¬ 
fessions,  no  stirring  events;  the  two  wars 
hardly  glide  over  the  tale.  Few  names 
appear — Renee  Vivien,  the  frail  poet, 
I’Amazone,  Remy  de  Gourmont’s  dar¬ 
ing  friend,  Eve  Lavallicre,  the  renowned 
actress — but  although  sketched  with 
subtle  lines,  they  have  no  other  purpose 
than  to  illustrate  the  topography  of  a 
particular  district,  for  what  counts  here 
is  not  the  human  being,  but  the  “cli¬ 
mate”  of  each  dwelling,  the  atmosphere 
of  its  neighborhood.  Thus,  with  her  dis¬ 
tinctive  talent  for  blending  fleeting  sen¬ 
sations  with  deep  human  wisdom,  Co¬ 
lette  makes  of  her  latest  work  the  most 
exquisite  picture  of  Paris  and  a  delicate 
continuation  of  her  endless  autobiogra¬ 
phy. — B.  Renee  Lang.  Wells  College. 

^  G.-H.  Dumont.  Leopold  III,  Roi  des 

Beiges.  Paris.  Comptoir  General 
d’Edition.  298  pages.  195  fr. — At  the 
start  this  little  book  reads  like  a  modern 
Cyropaedia  in  its  presentation  of  the 
ideal  education  of  a  constitutional  mon¬ 
arch;  precept  and  example  are  freely 
offered  and  eagerly  accepted.  Then, 
when  tragedy  comes,  the  protagonist  ap- 
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pears  ever  doing  honor  to  his  training. 
The  narrative  closes  with  the  liberation 
of  Belgium  in  September  1944;  an  ap¬ 
pendix  deals  with  subsequent  events,  re¬ 
producing  a  number  of  documents  rela¬ 
tive  to  la  question  royale.  If  these  offer 
an  impartial  sample  of  the  debate,  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  reader  to  revise  his 
first  impression.  Controversy  will  doubt¬ 
less  arise,  for  the  author  never  wears 
gloves  in  his  handling  of  high  placed  in¬ 
dividuals  who  also  played  significant 
roles.  He  finds  that  a  number  of  French 
and  Belgian  statesmen  attempted  to 
cover  their  own  errors  by  making  a 
scapegoat  of  Leopold.  Contemporary 
opinion  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States  has  almost  always  been  favorable 
to  him.  Future  historians  must  give  the 
final  verdict.  Meantime  this  book  offers 
fascinating  and  dramatic  reading;  it  also 
seems  destined  to  play  its  part  in  any 
thorough  investigation.  —  Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

**  Jean  de  Kerdcland.  De  Nostradamus 
d  Cagliostro.  Paris.  Self.  1945.  272 
pages.  85  fr. — Rather  extensive  biogra¬ 
phies  of  Nostradamus,  Saint  Germain 
I’lmmortel,  and  Cagliostro.  The  re¬ 
marks,  largely  quotations,  on  Nostra¬ 
damus  need  not  be  read  by  anyone  who 
intends  to  buy  one  of  the  recent  editions 
of  Nostradamus’  works  (the  latest  ap¬ 
peared  in  New  York  a  few  weeks  ago). 
On  the  subject  of  Saint  Germain  the  au¬ 
thor  evidently  had  less  complete  sources, 
and  he  leaves  the  problem  of  that  aston¬ 
ishing  individual’s  immortality  unsolved. 
Cagliostro  is  discussed  in  a  short  paper 
which  presents  him  as  the  whining  weak¬ 
ling  he  actually  was. 

The  fact  that  Nostradamus  is  being 
continually  re-edited  in  many  languages 
and  that  we  still  have  Father  Divines, 
Aimw  McPhersons,  “I  am”  cults  etc.,  in¬ 
dicates  that  our  modern  increased  resist¬ 
ance  to  disease  is  not  being  matched  by 
our  resistance  to  gullibility. — Pieter  H. 
Kollewijn.  Berkeley,  Cdif^ornia. 


**  Leo  Larguier.  ThSodore  Aubanel. 

Avignon.  Aubanel.  1946.  188  pages. 
— In  a  discursive  essay  rather  than  a 
conventional  biography,  the  exquisite 
poet  Leo  Larguier  tenderly  presents  the 
figure  of  Aubanel  as  a  bourgeois  of 
Avignon,  as  a  loyal  Roman  Catholic,  and 
as  a  poet.  Larguier’s  digressions  serve 
happily  to  associate  Aubanel  with  many 
great  French  poets,  and  with  others. 
Queen .  Elizabeth  of  Roumania  passes 
through  these  pages  as  do  various  local 
worthies. 

Perhaps  Aubanel’s  role  as  dramatist 
is  slighted;  after  all,  he  was  the  only 
good  playwright  in  the  F^librige  and 
far  superior  to  even  the  great  Mistral. 
The  passionate,  Catullus-like  aspects  of 
his  poetry — “fleshly”  they  called  Swin¬ 
burne’s — does  not  quite  emerge  as  it 
should;  M.  Larguier  cites  the  Venus 
d’ Arles  only  twice.  But  the  sly,  cruel 
conspiracy  directed  against  Aubanel, 
part  religious  and  part  literary,  is  tact¬ 
fully  yet  forcefully  exposed.  This  book 
will  do  much  to  vulgarize  Aubanel  and 
to  help  him  at  last  to  come  into  his  own 
as  the  second  great  Felibre;  and,  as  read¬ 
ing,  it  can  well  stand  upon  its  own  grace 
and  charm. — Jacques  LeClercq.  Queens 
College.  New  York  City. 

^  Georges  Rency.  Camille  Lemonnier, 

1844-1944.  Bruxelles.  Labor.  1944. 
260  pages.  42  Belgian  fr. — It  was  in  1883 
at  a  banquet  offered  to  Lemonnier  by  La 
Jeune  Belgique  that  Georges  Rodenbach 
hailed  him  as  le  Marichai  des  Lettres 
Beiges.  M.  Rency’s  volume  brings  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  epi¬ 
thet.  The  first  section,  entitled  Le  rdle, 
presents  Lemonnier  as  a  pioneer,  the  first 
in  Belgium  to  make  of  letters  his  sole 
profession,  as  a  pillar  of  light  inspiring 
the  rising  generation  by  precept  and  ex¬ 
ample,  and  as  a  master  critic  of  pictorial 
and  plastic  art.  His  aim  was  to  create 
and  foster  a  national  culture,  and  he  re¬ 
fused  to  be  drawn  into  the  quarrels 
which  later  divided  his  younger  friends. 
Georges  Eekhoud’s  tribute  is  entirely  jus¬ 
tified:  “Si  nous  parvenons  ^  cr6er  unc 
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littcraturc  nationals,  c’cst  a  lui  quc  nous 
Is  dcvrons  cn  grands  partis.”  Ths  sec¬ 
ond  ssetion,  Sa  vie,  shows  ths  man 
through  his  work  which  was  always  his 
mastsr  passion.  Ths  bibliography  lists 
ssvsnty-two  volumss  signsd  by  him.  Ths 
third  and  longsst  ssetion  offsrs  rsprs- 
ssntativs  sxtracts  with  brisf  commsn- 
tary.  Finally  ws  havs  tributss  by  Bsl- 
gian  and  Frsnch  critics  and  admirers, 
from  Flaubert  (1879)  to  Gustave  Char- 
lier  (1936).  M.  Rency  has  caught  much 
of  his  hero’s  sheer  gusto  and  his  book  is 
certain  to  win  new  readers  for  le  Mari- 
chal. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  Rene  Ristelhueber.  Petite  histoire  de 
France.  Montreal.  Varictes.  1946. 

120  pages. — It  is  regrettable,  though  per¬ 
haps  inevitable  in  a  minister  of  France 
who  has  lived  through  two  world  wars, 
that  the  author  of  this  well-made,  well- 
illustrated  volume  (forty  pictures,  six 
color  plates),  views  French  history  chief¬ 
ly  as  a  record  of  military  events.  Pas¬ 
teur  gets  one  line.  Marshal  Mac-Mahon 
several  paragraphs.  Otherwise  there  is 
litde  to  criticize.  The  account  is  lucid, 
the  style  suitable  for  ages  10-14,  and  the 
material  covers  the  historic  high  points 
from  Vercingetorix  to  Versailles — little 
space  is  spent  on  the  quarter  century 
since  1919. — Oliver  Benson.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

*  Marcel  Vauthier.  UUniversiti  de 
Bruxelles  sous  Voccupation  alleman- 

de,  1940-1944.  Bruxelles.  Cock.  1944. 
158  pages. — L’Universitc  Libre  de  Brux¬ 
elles  has  every  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
attitude  of  its  directors  and  students  dur¬ 
ing  the  German  occupation.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  1940,  a  clear  statement  was  pro¬ 
nounced:  “L’Universitc  a  etc  rouverte 
pour  faire  bcncficicr  Ics  etudiants  de  son 
cnscigncmcnt  a  cllc:  cllc  nc  peut  servir 
de  camouflage  a  un  cnscigncmcnt  qui 
nc  scrait  pas  Ic  sicn.”  TTiat  principle  was 
as  scrupulously  obeyed  as  was  the  en¬ 
gagement  taken  with  the  invader  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  all  political  activity.  Conflict 


became  inevitable  as  the  Nazi  purpose 
to  seize  control  of  the  education  of  youth 
manifested  itself.  As  an  entering  wedge 
he  determined  to  declare  certain  chairs 
vacant  and  All  them  with  his  own  satel¬ 
lites,  thus  violating  the  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  barring  political  intervention. 
Rather  than  submit,  the  University 
Council,  approved  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  faculty,  closed  the  doors 
in  November  1941.  The  Council  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  imprisoned,  but  the  Univer¬ 
sity  reaffirmed  Patrick  Henry’s  cry: 
Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.  Here 
indeed  is  a  glorious  page  in  the  history 
of  Academe. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

*  Fernand  Corcos.  Auto-rSforme.  New 
York.  Maison  Fran^aisc.  1945.  225 
pages. — M.  Corcos  handles  his  task,  “to 
finish  anti-Semitism,”  with  remarkable 
impartiality  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  the  aspects  of  the  problem.  Start¬ 
ing  out  with  a  short  historical  survey, 
he  refutes  the  legend  of  racial  inferiority 
by  quoting  scientific  authorities.  He 
points  out  the  similarities  in  all  of  the 
great  world  religions.  He  addresses  an 
urgent  appeal  to  the  Christian  churches 
of  all  denominations  to  take  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  fight  against  racial  intoler¬ 
ance.  He  does  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  Catholic  church  has  failed  to  do  its 
share  in  many  phases  of  this  fight.  How¬ 
ever,  his  appeal  is  directed  at  the  Jewish 
people,  too.  He  begs  their  leaders  to  cul¬ 
tivate  discretion,  to  cease  making  them¬ 
selves  conspicuous  by  segregation.  He 
advises  the  Jews  to  refrain  from  pushing 
their  way  into  professions  where  they 
are  apt  to  arouse  public  antagonism.  He 
even  advocates  marriages  which  tend  to 
eliminate  racial  characteristics.  At  this 
point  he  is  so  completely  engrossed  in 
missionary  zeal  that  he  becomes  almost 
naive.  A  final  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the 
problem  of  Palestine,  advocating  fair¬ 
ness  and  equal  rights  for  Arabs  and 
Jews.  The  book  will  not  be  read  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  but  it  is  a  valu¬ 
able  reference  work  for  those  who  are 
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engaged  in  the  fight  against  anti-Sem¬ 
itism. — Adelheid  Ladewig.  University 
of  Maryland. 

Georges  Duhamel.  Paroles  de  tni- 
decin.  Monaco.  Rocher.  1946.  248 
pages. — Duhamel’s  constant  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  the  problem  of  the  survival  of 
humanistic  values  in  a  world  whose  ma¬ 
chines  seem  to  be  condemning  man  more 
and  more  to  automatism  leads  him  in 
this  series  of  essays  (  many  of  which  have 
been  published  before),  to  analyze  the 
moral  position  of  doctors  and  medicine 
in  the  modern  world.  He  deplores,  al¬ 
though  commending  their  efficient  util¬ 
ity,  the  specialized  categories  of  diagno¬ 
ses  and  treatments  which  currently  have 
replaced  and  are  replacing  the  personal 
relationships  between  doctor  and  patient. 
For  the  same  reason,  although  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  need  for  a  more  effective  medi¬ 
cal  service  for  unfortunates,  he  views  so¬ 
cialized  medicine  with  certain  apprehen¬ 
sions.  He  urges  that  the  humanistic 
studies  as  requirements  for  admission  to 
medical  schools  be  not  relaxed. 

Duhamel  frequently  refers  in  these 
essays  to  the  debt  he  owes,  as  a  writer, 
to  his  scientific  and  medical  studies.  It 
is  interesting  that  more  than  twenty  of 
France’s  leading  writers  are  doctors. — 
Boyd  G.  Carter.  University  of  Nebraska. 

^  Francois  Mauriac.  he  bdillon  denoui 
apris  quatre  arts  de  silence.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1945.  206  pages. —  Articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  he  Figaro  during  the  six 
months  immediately  following  the  deliv¬ 
erance  of  Paris.  In  his  preface  the  author 
expresses  his  awareness  that  something 
of  the  original  fire  of  his  campaigning 
has  been  lost,  but  he  believes  his  notes 
may  have  documentary  value.  He  is  too 
modest.  His  ideas  are  timeless  and  do 
him  the  more  honor  as  they  were  set 
down  in  moments  of  anguish.  He  pleads 
for  national  unity  and  for  justice  toward 
all,  tempered  by  charity.  The  situation 
imposes  one  law:  “que  les  Fran^ais  ne 
se  haissent  plus,  qu’ils  oublient,  les  uns 
et  les  autres,  le  mal  qu’ils  se  sont  fait, 


et  qu’ils  n’aient  d6sormais  qu’un  seul 
d6sir,  qu’une  seule  passion:  le  r6tablisse- 
ment  de  la  patrie  victorieuse  4  la  place 
qui  lui  est  due.”  Himself  an  ardent  Cath¬ 
olic,  he  will  welcome  Communists,  Jews 
and  all  men  of  good  will;  he  extends  the 
palm  branch  to  those  whose  mistaken 
loyalty  made  them  passive  collaboration¬ 
ists,  provided  only  they  have  not  betrayed 
their  fellows  ’  to  the  oppressor.  If  his 
ideas  prevail,  we  may  hope  for  lasting 
peace  everywhere. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Jorge  Padilla.  Les  conflits  collectijs 
du  travail  en  Colombie.  Bordeaux. 
Drouillard.  1941. 158  pages. — A  doctor’s 
dissertation  written  by  a  former  consul 
general  from  Colombia  to  France,  at  the 
University  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  a  special 
study  of  a  limited  field,  organized  labor 
and  governmental  policies,  and  it  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  expository.  Senor  Padilla 
states,  correctly,  that  Colombian  econ¬ 
omy  is  definitely  related  to  South  Ameri¬ 
can  economy,  and  that  any  settlement 
of  the  problem  of  labor  must  take  that 
into  consideration.  He  also  recognizes 
that,  for  the  time  being,  Colombia  is 
more  concerned  with  the  production  of 
raw  materials  than  with  processing,  but 
that  organized  labor  has  a  social  or  cul¬ 
tural  program  which  is  not  exclusively 
related  to  the  problem  of  labor  itself. 

The  first  section  of  the  study  deals 
with  social  agitation  and  the  general  dis¬ 
content  of  the  laborers.  The  second  treats 
of  labor  organizations  and  the  third 
studies  the  methods  by  which  the  labor¬ 
ers  attempt  to  get  relief.  The  fourth  sec¬ 
tion  discusses  the  action  of  the  state  in 
attempting  to  regulate  strikes,  the  right 
of  coalition,  and  the  limitation  on  its  ex¬ 
ercises  in  practice.  Section  five  gives  the 
history  of  legislation  regarding  concilia¬ 
tion  and  arbitration.  This  should  be  a 
valuable  study  for  anyone  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  comparative  study  of  labor 
problems  in  the  world  today. — A.  K. 
Christian.  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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^  Ernest  Pezet.  UAutriche  et  la  Paix. 

Paris.  Self.  1945.  192  pages.  75  fr. 
— This  book  appeared  just  after  the 
Anschluss  of  March  11,  1938,  under  the 
title  Fin  dc  I’Autriche;  fin  d’une  Europe, 
and  is  here  re-edited  with  some  additions 
and  a  foreword  by  Edouard  Herriot. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  that  if  Austria 
— that  is  to  say  the  Danube  Basin — 
comes  under  the  domination  of  an  out¬ 
side  nation  the  equilibrium  of  Europe 
will  be  permanently  disturbed,  leaving 
that  battered  continent  subject  to  out¬ 
break  of  war  at  any  moment.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in  this  conten¬ 
tion,  but  the  same  may  probably  be  said 
for  Spain,  Italy,  and  even  France.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Danube  Basin  has  had 
some  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  obtain 
unity  and  has  made  very  litde  progress 
in  this  direction.  That  the  various 
treaties  after  World  War  I  made  a  mess 
of  Austria  may  be  frankly  admitted, 
but  the  more  immediate  concern  is  that, 
in  an  effort  to  “appease”  Russia  exactly 
as  we  “appeased”  Germany  in  1938,  we 
are  making  a  worse  mess  of  it  this  time. 
It  is  pathetic  when  one  realizes  in  read¬ 
ing  this  book  that  not  one  of  the  opti¬ 
mistic  predictions  made  by  the  author 
in  1945  has  come  true  and  that  they  will 
very  likely  not  be  realized  before  the 
next  conflagration  breaks  out. 

If  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Europe, 
and  particularly  their  leaders,  would  real¬ 
ize  that  their  economic  position  on  this 
earth  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
sentimental  value  they  attach  to  the  flag 
under  which  their  grandfathers  were 
born,  fewer  diplomatic  conferences  and 
fewer  wars  would  result.  Any  borders 
drawn  in  treaties  will  cut  across  races 
and  grandfathers’  flags.  One  may  pos¬ 
sibly  still  hope  for  unity  in  the  Danube 
Basin  or  the  Balkans,  but  the  only  color 
that  seems  predominant  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  is  red — with  a  hammer  and 
sickle  in  the  corner. — Pieter  H.  Kolle- 
wijn.  Berkeley,  California. 

^  Georges  Weill.  Le  probleme  alle- 
mand.  1944. 64  pages.  25  fr. — Robert 


Aron.  Fraternite  des  fran^ais.  1943.  121 
pages.  25  fr.  Alger.  Chariot. — Wartime 
pamphlets  by  leaders  of  the  Resistance, 
these  tracts  are  useful  as  an  index  to 
French  political  thought  which  is  now 
in  a  position  to  determine  French  public 
and  foreign  policy.  The  thoughts  arc  not 
new;  but  the  appeal  for  firm  but  just 
treatment  of  Germany,  and  the  call  for 
French  unity  under  the  highly  humanist 
and  too  little  understood  tradition  of  fra¬ 
ternity,  arc  just  as  valid  as  they  ever  were. 
— Oliver  Benson.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Samuel  Baud-Bovy.  Po^sie  de  la 
Grbce  moderne.  Lausanne.  La  Con¬ 
corde.  1946.  190  pages.  5  Sw.  fr. — In 
this  keen  analysis  of  five  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  modern  Greece  M.  Baud-Bovy 
has  provided  an  important  addition  to 
the  growing  scries  Culture  Europienne, 
instituted  by  M.  Franck-Louis  Schocll. 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  at 
about  the  time  of  this  work’s  publica¬ 
tion  there  was  organized  in  this  country 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Byzan¬ 
tine  and  Modern  Greek  Studies,  to  the 
pages  of  whose  new  periodical  Byzan- 
tina-Metabyzantina  numerous  Ameri¬ 
can  and  European  scholars,  including 
M.  Baud-Bovy,  arc  contributing.  For 
Greek  culture,  from  antiquity  to  mod¬ 
ern  days,  though  constantly  subject  to 
growth  and  change,  has  always  had  its 
roots  in  antiquity;  and  nowhere  better 
than  in  the  modern  Greek  does  one  find 
a  close  link  with  that  past  which  forms 
the  basis  of  our  present  Western  civili¬ 
zation.  Calvos  and  Solomos,  poets  of  the 
War  of  Independence,  Palamas  (1859- 
1943),  Cavafis  (1863-1933)  and  Sikcli- 
anos  (born  in  1884),  though  differing 
in  social  background,  native  language 
(the  first  two  were  born  on  the  Italian¬ 
speaking  island  of  Corfu)  and  personal 
philosophies,  all  interpret  the  present,  as 
Baud-Bovy  clearly  shows,  through  eyes 
focused  on  the  past. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution 
made  by  the  author  in  this  work  is  his 
admirable  translation  of  the  Greek  verse. 
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While  inevitably  failing,  in  his  render¬ 
ing  of  some  of  the  poems  of  Solomos,  to 
reproduce  the  sonority,  meter,  and  rhyme 
of  popular  folk-song,  he  achieves  re¬ 
markable  success  in  his  versions  of  the 
more  recent  writers.  Cavafis  especially, 
whose  non-rhythm  ical  verses  appeal 
principally  by  the  choice  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  vocabulary,  lose  hardly  at  all  in 
effectiveness  when  rendered  into  French. 
And  the  translation  of  Sikelianos’  Di¬ 
onysos  au  Berceau  is  masterly. — Henry 
S.  Robinson.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Jean  Canu.  Flaubert,  auteur  dra- 
matique.  Paris.  Ecrits  de  France. 
1946.  148  pages.  65  fr. — What  induced 
Flaubert  to  write  plays?  What  is  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  each  of  his  three  dra¬ 
matic  ventures?  How  does  his  dramatic 
work,  in  spite  of  its  shortcomings,  or 
rather  because  of  them,  help  us  to  know 
the  author’s  character  and  define  his  in¬ 
tellectual  limitations?  To  these  questions 
Jean  Canu  furnishes  judicious  and  en¬ 
lightening  answers,  and  he  is  right  in 
finding  in  certain  scenes  of  one  of  the 
plays,  the  Chateau  des  coeurs,  some  of 
Flaubert’s  best  pages,  pages  on  which  he 
has  most  clearly  expressed  some  of  his 
best  qualities. — Mary  V.  Kagey.  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  Woman’s  College,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Virginia. 

*  Ecrivains  et  pobtes  des  Etats-Unis. 

Paris.  Fontaine.  1945.  222  pages. — 
A  special  issue  of  the  distinguished  re¬ 
view  Fontaine.  To  Jean  Wahl  goes  the 
credit  for  the  realization  of  the  difficult 
project  which  consists  in  presenting  to 
the  French  public  a  bird’s  eye  view  of 
the  latest  American  novelists,  critics  and 
poets,  not  through  appraisals  but 
through  their  own  works  in  translations. 
It  is  extensive  in  scope,  since  it  comprises 
more  than  forty  names.  Evidently,  while 
prose  lends  itself  to  translation  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  actually  can  gain  in  the 
process,  poetry  always  loses  heavily;  it 
cannot  re-create  in  another  tongue  the 
mood  originally  sought  because  the  new 
language  is  a  totally  different  tool  from 


the  angle  of  musical  and  rhythmical  re¬ 
sources — a  respect  in  which  French  and 
English  are  as  far  apart  as  two  languages 
can  be. 

This  anthology  was  published  for 
those  who  cannot  read  the  original 
English  texts  and  appreciate  contempo¬ 
rary  American  prose  and  poetry  first¬ 
hand,  yet  the  readers  who  will  derive  the 
greatest  amount  of  enjoyment  from  such 
translations  are  perhaps  those  who  know 
English  and  have  a  certain  acquaintance 
with  the  American  writers.  There  is  an 
almost  perverse  delight  in  imagining  the 
original  text  through  its  transposition 
and  in  denouncing  to  oneself  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  efforts  of  the  translator  while  tak¬ 
ing  for  granted  his  successful  ones.  The 
differences  in  the  translating  techniques, 
as  you  read,  are  almost  as  interesting  and 
sharp  as  the  differences  in  style  from  one 
writer  to  another.  This  may  well  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  professional  touch  in 
translation  is  rather  the  exception 
throughout  the  volume.  This  is  not  a 
criticism.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  not 
to  make  known  the  translators  but  the 
authors,  and  I  tend  to  believe  that  in 
this  very  exceptional  type  of  literary  pre¬ 
sentation,  the  amateurs  have  done  more 
to  reveal  the  individual  qualities  of 
American  literature  than  have  the  pro¬ 
fessionals. — Pierre  Delattre.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

^  Edmond  Jaloux.  D’Eschyle  h  Girau- 
doux.  Fribourg.  Egloff.  1946.  313 
pages.  $2.19. — The  title  gives  some  idea 
of  the  rich  variety  in  this  group  of  studies 
of  French,  Swiss,  English,  Greek,  and 
German  authors.  All  of  them  can  be 
classed  as  Romantic  or  escapist  writers. 
One  of  the  most  original  essays  attempts 
to  discover  the  sources  of  a  poet’s  inspir¬ 
ation  and  examines  the  confessions  of 
various  writers  who  have  expressed  their 
despair  when  inspiration  failed  them. 
The  longest  essay  is  devoted  to  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  Alfred  de  Musset  as  play¬ 
wright.  Jaloux  shows  him  as  a  great  cos¬ 
mopolite  and  reminds  us  that  he  was  the 
first  after  Shakespeare  to  make  use  of 
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the  interior  monologue.  Musset’s  Lo- 
renzaccio  is  praised  as  a  drama  of  great 
psychological  significance  in  spite  of  the 
harsh  judgments  of  twentieth-century 
French  critics,  some  of  whom,  like  Thi- 
baudet,  have  denied  Musset  even  a  spark 
of  genius.  Jaloux  seems  to  imply  that 
these  poets  and  prose-writers,  creators  of 
an  ideal  world,  have  much  more  to  offer 
contemporary  writers  than  the  cynical 
realist.  “Depuis  un  si^le,  ( 1850  environ) 
e’est  un  des  poncifs  les  plus  r^pandus 
de  la  critique  que  la  France  soit,  en  lit- 
tcrature,  essentiellement  r^aliste.” — Lin¬ 
ton  C.  Stevens.  Michigan  State  College. 

^  Paul  Van  Tieghem.  Histoire  lit¬ 
ter  aire  de  VEurope  et  de  V Amirique 
de  la  Renaissance  i  nos  jours.  Paris.  Ar- 
mand  Colin.  1946.  426  pages.  $3.50. — 
In  his  Avant-propos,  the  author  promises 
to  discuss  international  literary  relations, 
to  group  authors  according  to  their  ideas, 
to  trace  traditions,  styles,  currents  of 
ideas  and  art-forms  through  the  various 
literatures  instead  of  studying  them  as 
discrete  phenomena.  The  execution  of 
these  promises  is  rather  uneven.  The 
treatment  of  individual  authors  is  so 
brief  and  summary  that  it  often  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  the  most  concise  manuals. 
Of  approximately  1200  authors  men¬ 
tioned,  Rabelais  receives  23  lines,  Mon¬ 
taigne  29,  Pierre  Bayle  5,  Benjamin 
Franklin  4,  and  Emerson  9.  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  last  fifty  years  receives  102 
pages,  and  this  section  is  very  well  done. 
The  divisions  Realism  and  The  Novel 
summarize  expertly  the  most  important 
influences  and  philosophies.  The  student 
of  literary  movements  and  the  filiation 
des  idees  will  find  many  fruitful  sug¬ 
gestions  here.  The  history  of  contempo¬ 
rary  literature  breaks  new  ground  and 
provides  a  valuable  guide  to  litde-known 
authors. — Linton  C.  Stevens.  Michigan 
State  College. 

^  Gaston  Cauvin.  Uhomme  clair. 

Avignon.  Edouard  Aubanel.  1945. 
316  pages.  144  fr. — In  this  charming  pas¬ 
toral  there  is  Provencal  laughter,  the 


warmth  of  old  wine,  and  the  freshness 
of  mountain  air.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  un¬ 
complicated  people  of  La  Roque-Escla- 
pon  in  the  Alpine  foothills,  and  of  the 
teacher,  Clarius  Signoret,  who  there  be¬ 
comes  readjusted  to  civilian  life  in  the 
year  1919.  It  is  there,  too,  that  Clarius, 
bright  in  name  and  spirit,  finds  Marie, 
the  strange  wild  creature  of  the  forest. 
Provence  is  a  land  of  poets,  and  the 
blood  of  the  old  troubadours  which  flows 
in  Clarius’  veins  enables  him  to  captivate 
all  by  the  charm  of  his  smile  and  the 
spell  of  his  violin.  Scorn  of  lucre,  love 
of  beauty,  and  loyalty  to  Bacchus  arc 
bonds  that  link  him  with  Trabaud  the 
mayor,  Mcnon  the  cure,  Jules  the  caf6 
owner,  and  Oscar  the  mad  philosopher. 
The  soberest  reader  will  not  long  resist 
the  joie  de  vivre  of  these  sons  of  the 
Midi.  M.  Cauvin’s  lyrical  and  sunlit 
pages  offer  at  least  a  literary  refuge  from 
the  austere  atomic  age. — Robert  W. 
Kretsch.  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

^  Robert  Charbonneau.  Fontile.  Mont¬ 
real.  L’Arbrc.  1945.  203  pages. — A 
story  of  a  small  French  Canadian  town 
(for  example,  Fontile!)  which  slipped 
inside  the  scams  and  social  linings, 
painted  realistically  its  inhabitants  and 
held  the  moral  stcthcscopc  to  its  secret 
heartbeats — as  some  American  writers 
have  to  Middlcwcstcrn  towns  and  com¬ 
munities — would  have  provided  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  a  writer  of  the 
talent  of  Robert  Charbonneau.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  writing  about  Fontile,  an  imag¬ 
inary  French  Canadian  small  town,  the 
author  has  chosen  to  use  it  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  psychological  study  of  a 
rati,  fulicn  Pollcndcr.  In  love,  literature, 
scholarship  and  friendship  he  meets 
frustration  and  defeat.  The  hero’s  in¬ 
ability  to  give  purposeful  and  achieving 
direction  to  his  life  remotely  suggests 
the  moral  stagnation  of  Flaubert’s  hero 
of  the  Education  sentimentale.  The 
novel  ends  with  the  election  of  Julicn 
as  diputi,  swept  into  office  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  forces  and  intrigues  which 
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he  did  not  direct.  Although  lacking  the 
cohesive  inner  force  of  great  novels 
whose  intensity  derives  from  concentra¬ 
tion  of  effect  and  purpose,  Fontile  is  an 
intriguing  book,  at  times  very  penetrat¬ 
ing  in  psychological  insight,  and  very 
readable.  The  reviewer  hopes  that  M. 
Charbonneau  will  one  day  write  the  real 
story  of  Fontile. — Boyd  G.  Carter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska. 

K  Richard  Dupierreux.  Courrier  d’Ort- 
ent.  Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre. 
1945.  255  pages.  45  Belgian  fr. — ^This 
novel  offers  a  number  of  unusual  fea- 
nires.  First,  the  scene  is  largely  on  a 
steamer  bound  from  France  to  Japan, 
and  yet  there  are  almost  no  descriptions 
of  seascape  or  of  places  visited  en  route. 
The  interest  is  entirely  psychological. 
Second,  the  heroine  never  appears  in  per¬ 
son.  A  rendezvous  at  Marseilles  is  dra¬ 
matically  interrupted  by  the  irate  hus¬ 
band  and  the  Romeo  is  prevented  from 
learning  of  this  accident  until  after  the 
boat  has  sailed.  In  the  hope  of  finding 
consolation,  he  writes  daily  to  his  Juliet; 
the  letters  remain  unclaimed  in  the  Brus¬ 
sels  general  delivery,  where  they  serve 
to  pique  the  curiosity  of  a  humdrum 
official.  There  are  lively  scenes  of  flirta¬ 
tion  among  the  passengers  which  serve 
to  set  off  the  intensity  of  the  protagon¬ 
ist’s  passion.  All  the  characters  are  vivid¬ 
ly  drawn. — Benjamin  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

*  Paul  F^val.  Le  Bossu.  Two  volumes. 

Montreal.  Vari^t^s.  1946.  342  and 
407  pages.  $2.50. — This  first  Canadian 
edition  of  a  cloak-and-dagger  classic 
which  deserves  many  reprintings  (first 
edition  Paris,  1858)  is  an  achievement. 
The  make-up  is  distinguished  and  the  il¬ 
lustrations  are  almost  as  delightful  as 
the  text.  Paul  F^val  was  a  born  yarn- 
spinner,  and  accomplished  his  destiny  in* 
spite  of  paternal  objections  and  other 
difficulties,  as  inevitably  as  water  seeks 
its  level.  His  accidented  life,  with  its  early 
false  starts,  the  spectacular  successes  of 
its  midday,  and  its  troubled  decline,  the 


conversion  to  Catholicism,  the  frantic  ex¬ 
purgation  of  some  dozens  of  the  two 
hundred  volumes  already  published,  the 
final  loss  of  reason,  paralysis  and  miser¬ 
able  death,  would  make  fruitful  matter 
for  some  up-and-coming  biographer.  Le 
Bossu,  set  in  the  restless  period  of  the 
Regency,  is  as  absorbing  as  Monte  Cristo 
or  the  Wandering  Jew.  It  should  be  in 
every  library  of  adventure  stories. — 
H.K.L. 

*  Julia  Frezin.  La  flamme  errante. 

Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre. 

1945.  229  pages.  36  Belgian  fr. — Mme 
Frezin’s  heroes  all  share  in  the  idealistic 
stoicism  of  Vigny,  fortified  by  the  in¬ 
stinctive  need  for  self-sacrifice.  They  be¬ 
long  to  the  61ite  of  tragedy  and  emerge 
purified  and  purifying  from  suffering. 
Her  novels  are  admirably  written,  con¬ 
structed  with  minute  care  for  the  total 
impression,  the  sober  portrayal  of  pas¬ 
sion.  The  triptych  form  of  La  flamme 
errante  emphasizes  the  dramatic  talent 
of  the  author.  The  beginning,  middle 
and  end  are  marked  by  unforgettable 
episodes — Aristotle  would  certainly  give 
his  blessing  to  this  book.  The  reader 
comes  away  thrilled  with  a  renewed 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  struggle;  and  the 
words  of  the  protagonist,  whose  experi¬ 
ence  fits  him  also  for  the  role  of  the 
Greek  chorus,  sink  deep:  “H  faut  depen- 
ser  tant  de  patience  en  une  vie  ou  aucune 
conquete  ne  s’obtient  sans  combat. 
Armez-vous  de  courage.” — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Manuel  Gdlvez.  Nacha  Regules. 

Translated  by  Georges  Pillement. 

Paris.  Chariot.  1946.  314  pages. — It  is 
good  to  see  that  Georges  Pillement  is 
back  at  his  task  of  making  the  works 
of  Spanish-American  writers  available 
in  French.  Nacha  Regules  appeared  in 
its  original  language  in  1919,  and  its 
frank  discussion  of  an  ugly  subject — 
prostitution  in  Buenos  Aires — was  the 
occasion  of  much  excited  discussion.  But 
Manuel  Gilvez  is  no  pornographer.  He 
is  a  preacher,  like  that  other  much- 
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abused  analyst  of  evil,  Emile  Zola.  Zola- 
esque,  too,  is  his  epic  power,  his  appeal¬ 
ing  awkwardness  (Luis  Alberto  Sanchez 
has  a  charming  phrase  for  it:  “apetitoso 
desgarho  en  el  estilo”),  and  his  humor¬ 
lessness.  With  all  his  faults  he  is  one  of 
South  America’s  really  great  novelists. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  Pillement 
has  done  his  work  well. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Florence  Littrc.  U adolescente  Smcr- 
vcillee.  Paris.  Grasset.  1946.  277 

pages.  120  fr .—These  seven  (autobio¬ 
graphical  P  )  sketches  are  not  stories  with 
plot  and  structure,  but  “experiences”  of 
a  slightly  maladjusted  young  person 
who  is  determined  to  know  life  and  is 
not  seriously  handicapped  by  inhibitions. 
The  background  is  usually  one  of  the 
colleges  in  which  she  is  a  pupil,  or,  later, 
a  ptonne.  Young  girls  are  certainly  more 
or  less  like  this,  and  these  fragments 
are  rather  skilfully  written,  with  verve, 
humor  and  sympathy,  although  not  al¬ 
ways  with  good  taste  or  complete  plausi¬ 
bility.—//.  K.  L. 

*  Ernest  Pallascio-Morin.  Je  vous  at 
tant  aimee.  Montreal.  L^vrier.  1945. 

208  pages.  Si. 25. — These  letters,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  an  imaginary  and  idealized 
Sylvie  (“la  femme — ctre  d’amour — par 
qui  I’amour  sera  sauv6”)  are  beautifully 
written  and  contain  many  moving  pas¬ 
sages  on  the  nature  of  friendship,  happi¬ 
ness,  and  love.  But  as  the  epistles  in 
their  Werther-like  melancholy  move  on 
from  month  to  month,  and  from  season 
to  season,  this  Jahr  der  Seele  becomes 
slighdy  monotonous,  and  the  author’s 
sentimental  brand  of  romanticism  strikes 
the  reader  as  too  much  out  of  tunc  with 
the  world  we  live  in  to  retain  his  in¬ 
terest  to  the  end. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Edouard  Pcisson.  L'Homme  couvert 
de  dollars.  Paris.  Grasset.  1946.  262 

pages. — Centered  about  the  life  of  John 
Jacob  Astor  I,  this  novel  offers  light 
reading  to  those  seeking  escape  from  ex¬ 
istentialism.  It  is  a  success  story  that 


might  well  have  been  subtitled  From 
Immigrant  to  Multimillionaire  in  the 
best  Horatio  Alger  tradition.  A  more  re¬ 
spectable  literary  ancestor  would  be  Bal¬ 
zac,  whose  Peau  de  chagrin  bears 
marked  resemblance  to  the  talisman 
which  helps  Astor  in  his  quest  for 
wealth  and  is  mysteriously  linked  with 
the  hero’s  life  and  death.  Dramatic  res¬ 
cues,  Redskins,  shipwrecks,  a  sea  mon¬ 
ster,  daring  business  ventures,  and  a 
thwarted  romance  arc  thrown  in  for 
good  measure. 

The  hero,  whom  M.  Pcisson  calls 
Guillaume  Astor  rather  than  John  Jacob 
— in  reality  William  was  John  Jacob’s 
son — is  too  absorbed  in  the  business  of 
rising  from  snow  cleaner  to  financier  to 
find  a  wife.  He  emerges  as  a  romantic 
figure,  the  richest  and  the  saddest  man 
in  New  York.  In  the  millionaire’s  lone¬ 
liness  many  a  married  reader  may  find 
consolation.  And  how  delightful  to  see 
the  financial  wizard  add  eighteen  to 
fifteen  and  get  thirty-five!  Indeed,  M. 
Pcisson  has  thought  of  everything,  and 
the  result  is  entertaining  though  not  par¬ 
ticularly  original. — Mercer  Cook^,  How¬ 
ard  University. 

^  Jean  Prugnot.  Beton  armS.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1946.  309  pages.  125  fr. — 
This  is  a  roman  d  thhse  suspended  from 
that  interesting  construction  job,  the 
Maginot  Line.  We  arc  almost  willing 
to  wager  that  M.  Prugnot  was  a  very 
young  man  when  he  wrote  this  novel, 
some  ten  years  ago.  He  was  also  the  type 
of  young  man  to  whom  all  labor  (in¬ 
cluding  the  engineer)  is  white  and  all 
management  an  unrelieved  black.  When 
an  employee  falls  asleep  at  the  switch 
and  wrecks  an  entire  narrow-gauge  train, 
the  ogres  of  the  management  have  the 
nerve  to  reprimand  him,  and  when  a 
bookkeeper  absconds  with  6,000  francs,  * 
the  heartless  wretches  have  him  locked 
up. 

At  one  juncture  the  hero,  Pierre,  re¬ 
calls  a  certain  Keller  who  began  life  as  a 
st/eet  Arab  and  became  a  millionaire 
lumber  dealer.  “Jaloux  de  lui?  Oh!  non 
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. .  .  Pierre  sail  bien  qu’il  n’aura  jamais 
le  courage  d’etre  ce  qu’est  Keller  .  . 
The  fate  of  the  petit  employi  is  to  re¬ 
main  just  that  because  he  holds  to  a 
little  security,  risking  nothing  and  gain¬ 
ing  nothing.  That  is  his  privilege,  but  it 
does  not  give  him  the  right  to  consider 
the  more  courageous  a  menace  to  society 
because  they  are  successful.  The  book 
has  value  as  one  of  the  few  books  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  great  human  struggle  in¬ 
volved  in  large  construction  jobs.  Except 
for  his  sophomoric  theses,  the  author  has 
done  a  good  piece  of  work. — Pieter  H. 
KoUewijn.  Berkeley,  California. 

Henriette  Psichari.  U sines  42.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1946.  312  pages.  120 
fr. — The  granddaughter  and  biographer 
of  Ernest  Renan  has  written  this  absorb¬ 
ing  novel  of  the  French  working  class 
covering  the  bitter  years  of  defeat  and 
humiliation,  1939-42.  She  has  success¬ 
fully  resisted  the  temptation  of  historical 
novelists  to  depend  upon  the  drama  of 
events  themselves  to  compensate  for 
tenuousness  of  plot  and  thinness  of 
characterization.  On  the  social  plane  she 
has  restrained  her  proletarians  from 
merely  echoing  theories  of  Jaurcs  and 
Marx. 

Her  characters  are  human  beings  with 
well  delineated  personalities.  Charles 
Aubert  is  not  only  a  socialist  and  resist¬ 
ance  leader  who  perpetrates  a  sublime 
act  of  sabotage,  but  a  man  with  human 
failings.  Our  sympathy  is  aroused  by 
Charlotte,  his  wife,  whose  simple  re¬ 
ligious  faith  enables  her  to  bear  a  terrible 
illness.  Fernande,  his  sister-in-law,  irri¬ 
tates  us  by  her  ready  acceptance  of  the 
Nazi  order  and  antagonism  to  resistance, 
while  we  admire  the  rather  amoral 
Jeanne  Rivoire  for  her  genuine  patriot¬ 
ism. 

Mile  Psichari,  quite  unlike  her  grand¬ 
father,  reveals  a  definite  mysticism.  Her 
brother,  Ernest,  joined  a  Dominican  or¬ 
der  before  his  death  in  World  War  I. 
It  is  her  conviction  that  men  cannot  exist 
without  faith:  if  not  belief  in  God,  then 
humanitarian  or  patriotic  faith. — Robert 
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W.  Kretsch.  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

*  Jules  Romains.  Les  hommes  de 
bonne  volonti,  XXIV:  Comparu- 

tions.  New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise. 
1944. — Comparoir  or  Comparaitre:  to 
appear  before  a  judge.  The  tide  is  not 
painfully  obvious.  Many  characters  think 
of  death;  Quinette  alone  is  summoned. 
The  dominant*  feeling  is  not  fear  of 
death,  bur  frustration:  it  is  an  autumnal 
book.  Haverkamp,  definitely  better  than 
a  common  swindler,  but  not  an  empire- 
builder  on  a  continental  scale,  feels  with 
disenchantment  the  limits  of  his  success. 
So  do  Jerphanion  and  Jallez.  So  docs 
Strigelius,  in  spite  of  his  vertiginous  as¬ 
cent.  (At  times  he  is  hard  to  distinguish 
from  Paul  Valery.)  We  do  not  go  much 
more  deeply  into  the  affairs  of  Douvrin- 
Doriot.  Even  Quinette  -  Dcscomblcs 
(Landru)  misses  triumph.  “The  greatest 
murderer  of  the  age,”  he  has  achieved 
safety  and  respectability;  but  in  extremis, 
he  would  like  to  confess,  that  is  to  say 
to  have  the  full  benefit  of  his  sinister 
eminence;  and  his  strength  gives  way. 
This  is,  I  believe,  the  ante-penultimate 
installment  of  this  record-breaking  ro¬ 
manced  chronicle.  There  is  no  reason,  of 
course,  why  it  should  ever  end.  M.  Fari- 
goule  is  not  eternal,  but  the  trade-name 
Jules  Romains  could  be  continued  indefi¬ 
nitely.  The  roman-fleuve,  the  Mississippi 
among  narratives,  has  reached  its  delta. 
— Aubert  Guirard,  Sr.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Maurice  Rostand.  Charlotte  et  Maxi- 
milien.  Paris.  Nagel.  1945. 140  pages. 

70  fr. — Franz  Wcrfcl.  Judrez  y  Maxi- 
miliano:  historia  dramdtica.  Buenos 
Aires.  Emccc.  1946.  224  pages.  $12.  m-n. 
— These  two  volumes  clearly  illustrate 
in  their  format  the  differences  between 
conditions  in  Argentina  and  in  France 
today.  The  translation  of  Wcrfcl’s  play 
is  firmly  bound  and  beautifully  printed 
on  fine  paper,  with  colored  illustrations 
by  a  well-known  artist  and  a  short  criti¬ 
cal  preface  by  J.  L.  Borges.  Maurice  Ros- 
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land’s  romantic  interpretation  of  Char¬ 
lotte  and  Maximilian’s  great  love,  brief 
glory,  and  tragic  fall  is  presented  on  thin 
gray  paper,  ill-sewn  and  very  fragile. 

Werfel  wrote  his  tragedy  in  1924,  and 
it  was  well  translated  into  English  by 
Ruth  Langner  for  the  Theatre  Guild’s 
sumptuous  production  in  1926,  with  a 
splendid  cast.  Transferred  to  the  films  a 
little  later  with  Bette  Davis  playing  the 
foolish,  pathetic  Empress  poignantly,  the 
history  of  Maximilian’s  rise  and  fall  ac¬ 
quainted  thousands  of  Americans  with 
the  Austrian’s  version  of  the  French  and 
Hapsburg  attempt  to  establish  an  em¬ 
pire  in  Mexico.  Juirez,  the  hero  of  all 
Mexican  republicans,  appears  only  in  the 
title  of  this  play  and  as  a  formidable 
shadow  in  the  background  against  the 
royal  sufferers. 

Juirez  never  appears  in  Rostand’s 
drama  either,  though  he  is  often  talked 
of  as  an  unconquerable  force,  represent¬ 
ing  the  nationalist  aspirations  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  the  tool  of  the  destiny  feared  from 
the  beginning  of  his  new  life  by  Maxi¬ 
milian.  To  Rostand  he  is  apparently  the 
menace  to  human  happiness  which 
shows  itself  today  in  extreme  left  wing 
movements;  the  Indian  bishop  voices  his 
fear  that  “Christian  peace,’’  for  which 
he  and  the  Emperor  hope,  will  never  be 
attained  because  of  the  enmity  between 
men  who  ought  to  be  brothers  and  who 
have  the  good  of  their  country  as  a  com¬ 
mon  aim. 

But  Rostand’s  interest  is  not,  like  Wer- 
fel’s,  mainly  political.  As  the  title  of  his 
play  indicates,  Charlotte  is  his  central 
figure,  a  passionately  adoring  wife  of 
an  equally  adoring  husband,  not  a  neu¬ 
rotic  and  rather  stupid  tool  of  politicians. 
Rostand  contrasts  her  effectively  with 
the  cruel  and  ambitious  Eugenie,  as  he 
compares  the  guileless  Max  with  the 
traitors  and  plotters  who  betray  him  to 
his  death.  Both  plays  are  good  theater 
material;  of  the  two  Rostand’s  would 
make  the  better  movie.  I  shall  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  some  of  the  Hollywood  mag¬ 
nates  do  not  seize  upon  it  and  give  us 
this  latest  version  of  two  royal  “star- 


crossed  lovers.’’ — Winifred  Smith.  Vas- 
sar  College. 

^  Ilya  Selvinski  et  al.  Filles  du  peuple 
russe:  quinze  recits  de  guerre.  138 
pages. — Alexis  Tolstoi  et  al.  L’enjance 
heroique:  sept  recits  de  guerre.  90  pages. 
Algiers.  Chariot.  1944. — These  two  war¬ 
time  anthologies  from  the  Soviet  Writers 
series  provide  a  fascinating  insight  into 
the  contemporary  Russian  short  story,  a 
form  too  seldom  represented  in  available 
translations.  The  authors  are  widely  rep¬ 
resentative,  with  several  stories  each  by 
Simonov,  Vizerov,  and  Tolstoi.  Most  of 
the  stories  are  lively  entertainment:  the 
best  attaining  real  stature  (Tolstoi’s  La 
mhre  et  la  fille;  Simonov’s  P'tit  Bout), 
while  the  poorest  seem  hardly  more  than 
an  average  grade  of  army  recruiting 
propaganda  (Vizerov’s  Une  profession 
tout  ordinaire). — Oliver  Benson.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Georges  Virr^s.  CornSlie  Charmoise. 

Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre. 
1943.  219  pages.  33  Belgian  frs. — Virris 
himself  alludes  to  the  Theseus-Phaedra- 
Hippolytus  imbroglio  of  which  he  pre¬ 
sents  a  twentieth<entury  version:  Aricic 
is  not  forgotten.  An  analysis  would  re¬ 
veal  striking  parallels,  for  the  novelist 
often  echoes  with  a  phrase  whole  scenes 
of  the  legend:  “Sans  toi,  il  serait  vivant.” 
Thus  M.  Charmoise  (Theseus)  over¬ 
whelms  his  wife  with  remorse,  and  she 
seeks  consolation  in  a  return  to  religion. 

The  plot  is  handled  with  great  skill  and, 
without  the  author’s  hint,  few  readers 
would  think  of  the  affiliation.  Close  and  i 
sympathetic  observation  of  provincial  | 
manners,  spiced  with  the  humor  charac-  ' 
teristic  of  Virres,  is  an  essential  part  of  , 
the  book. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  | 
College. 

^  Charles  Baudelaire.  Les  fleurs  du 
mol.  Edited  by  Enid  Starkie.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Basil  Blackwell.  1942.  234  pages. 
$1.75. — The  editor  begins  this  volume 
with  a  critical  introduction.  The  text 
is  followed  by  a  short  biography,  a  listing 
of  variant  readings,  and  a  section  of 
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notes.  The  basis  for  the  present  selection 
is  the  1861  edition,  “the  last  one  pre¬ 
pared  and  corrected  by  Baudelaire.”  The 
volume  will  make  an  excellent  school 
text. — Lowell  Dunham.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

M  Elise  Champagne.  Venjant  perdue. 

Li^ge.  Georges  Thone.  1946.  107 
pages. — Poignant  lyrics  echoing  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  war  and  tempering  toward  the 
end  the  Joy  of  approaching  victory  with 
tragic  memories  and  forebodings.  “L’en- 
fant  perdue”  is  now  hope  of  peace. 

Mais  qui  aura  le  grand  courage 
D’ccoutcr  la  le^on  des  Morts 
Et  de  transmettre  leur  message 
Pour  qui  tu  vives  sans  remords, 

Et  d'en6n  chasscr  de  la  salle 
Ceux  qui  profanent  ton  rglise, 

O  Paix  si  durement  conquise 
Sur  la  betise  et  sur  le  mal? 

The  vivid  images  will  engrave  them¬ 
selves  on  the  reader’s  consciousness  by 
their  concision  and  simplicity. — Benj. 
M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

Robert  Coffin.  La  N ouvelle-OrUans: 

Capitale  du  Jazz.  New  York.  Maison 
Fran^aise.  1946.  Til  pages.  |2. — Pri¬ 
marily  a  series  of  interviews  between  the 
author  and  some  of  the  instrumentalists 
who  helped  create  ragtime  and  jazz  in 
the  early  years  of  the  century.  It  is  a  re¬ 
sult  of  two  pilgrimages — jazz  is  almost 
a  religion  for  M.  Goffin — which  the  au¬ 
thor  made  to  New  Orleans  in  1941  and 
1944.  Based  on  the  recollections  of  these 
musical  pioneers  or  their  survivors, 
which  recollections,  by  the  author’s  own 
admission  arc  “souvent  dccousus  et  con- 
tradictoircs,”  the  volume  is  anecdotic 
and  weighted  down  by  a  multiplicity  of 
names  that  attest  to  little  more  than  M. 
Coffin’s  painstaking  research.  Excep¬ 
tions  arc  Emmancl  Perez,  Buddy  Bold¬ 
en,  Alphonse  Picou,  the  Bechet  brothers, 
and  others,  some  of  whom  the  author 
has  rescued  from  undeserved  oblivion. 

Even  more  interesting  than  the  bio¬ 
graphical  fragments  is  M.  Coffin’s  the¬ 


ory  of  the  origin  and  early  evolution  of 
jazz.  “Le  jazz,  comme  nous  le  connais- 
sons,  est  nc  d’une  cristallisation  provi- 
denticlle  qui  r6$ulte  de  I’opposition  du 
quarticr  cr6ole  au  quarticr  de  Perdido.” 
This  fusion  of  the  musical  expression  of 
French-speaking  and  English-speaking 
Negroes  is  traced  back  to  the  Vodun 
ceremonial  with  its  African  rhythms, 
through  the  colorful  funeral  processions, 
on  to  the  honky-tonks,  whence  it  was 
picked  up  by  white  orchestras  like  the 
Original  Dixieland  Jazz  Band. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  is  interesting 
but  somewhat  superficial  and  given  to 
excessive  generalization:  “Toutc  la  quali¬ 
ty  musicale  [des  n^gres]  a  6t6  coul6e 
dans  le  ragtime.”  Perhaps  M.  Goffin 
would  place  the  spirituals  along  with  the 
“banal  ites  tuberculeuses  et  agonisantes 
de  I’opcra.”  —  Mercer  Coo/^.  Howard 
University. 

^  Boris  Taslitzky.  Ill  dessins  fails  d 
Buchenwald,  prisentSs  par  Julien 
Cain,  Directeur  de  la  Bibliothique 
Nationale.  Paris.  Bibliothcque  Fran- 
^aisc.  1945.  Ill  full-page  drawings-j-ll 
pages  of  text. — Julien  Cain,  also  a  prison¬ 
er  at  Buchenwald,  has  written  the  int.o- 
duction  to  this  collection  of  sensitive 
drawings.  He  describes  briefly  the  daily 
routine  at  the  prison,  the  condition  of 
the  prisoners,  their  intellectual  life  which 
Taslitzky  tried  to  stimulate  as  he  had 
at  St.  Sulpice  in  order  to  maintain  some 
sort  of  morale,  at  least  among  the  more 
intelligent  and  talented  prisoners.  He 
then  gives  a  brief  outline  of  Taslitzky’s 
life  and  training,  and  concludes  with  an 
appreciation  of  his  drawings.  Taslitzky, 
a  former  Beaux-Arts  student,  well 
known  painter  of  murals,  friend  of 
Raoul  Dufy,  Lur^at  and  Apollinaire, 
has  pictured  the  daily  life  and  suffering 
of  the  prisoners  with  eloquent  simplicity. 
It  is  so  valuable  a  record  that  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  by  Aragon  and 
Jean  Cassou  to  have  them  form  part  of 
the  Mus6e  de  la  Resistance  in  Toulouse. 
— Edmond  A.  M6ras.  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy. 
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*  Fernand  Auberjonois,  Mon  village 

US.A.  New  York  et  Juan-les-Pins. 
Mcditerrancennes.  1946.  225  pages. — A 
new  angle  on  America,  which  would 
give  Duhamel  an  answer  if  he  could 
understand  one.  Here  is  a  critic  who 
writes,  not  after  a  six-weeks’  tour  of  the 
main  skyscrapers,  but  after  years  of  liv¬ 
ing  the  life  of  an  ordinary  Midwestern 
village.  After  the  extensive  surveys  of 
American  civilization  to  which  we  have 
become  accustomed,  a  village  seems  a 
very  small  subject — but  not  small  .to  a 
talented  writer!  Auberjonois  gives  us,  in 
the  form  of  poetic  and  philosophical  es¬ 
says,  a  rather  abstract  impression  of 
what  he  thinks  is  the  true  America.  It 
is  not  the  America  that  cheerfully  gives 
itself  to  all  newcomers.  Neither  is  it  nec¬ 
essarily  the  America  that  is  different.  It 
is  distant  and  proud,  but  such  villages 
can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world 
where  a  few  men  settle  by  choice.  Auber¬ 
jonois  is  perhaps  the  first  writer  on 
American  life  not  to  seek  the  exotic.  His 
reward  has  been  to  find  the  truly  pictur¬ 
esque. — Pierre  Delattre.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Visages  de  la  Champagne.  Paris. 

Horizon  de  France.  1945.  223  pages. 
250  fr. — Number  8  of  collection  Provin- 
ciales.  Collaborating:  Maurice  Catel, 
Geographie  humaine  de  la  Champagne; 
Germaine  Maillet,  Histoire  de  Cham¬ 
pagne;  Maurice  Hollande,  L'art  en 
Champagne;  Rene  Druart,  La  peinture 
et  le  dessin  en  Champagne.  La  sculpture 
du  XVIP  sihcle  h  nos  jours;  Jean-Paul 
Vaillant,  La  Champagne  intellectuelle  et 
litteraire.  A  real  book  of  civilization  in 
all  of  its  phases,  from  peasant  costumes 
and  customs  to  history,  art,  geography, 
literature  and  their  inter-relations  in  the 
formation  of  the  province  as  a  social, 
intellectual,  industrial  and  agricultural 
unit.  Colorful  and  interpretative  maps 
and  charts,  photographs  of  representative 
landscapes,  objets  d’art,  art,  architecture 
and  fxrople.  The  entire  collection  will  be 
invaluable  to  one  interested  in  France 
for  the  texts,  bibliographies,  charts  and 


maps,  and  the  many  illustrations  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  claims  of  each  province  to 
its  part  in  the  over-all  picture  of  French 
civilization. — /.  M.  A. 

^  Edmond  Jaloux.  Essences.  Geneve. 

Constant  Bourquin.  1944. 158  pages. 
$2.74. — The  former  critic  of  the  Nou- 
velles  litteraires  has  given  us,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six,  a  livre  de  chevet  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  French  moralists.  More 
than  half  of  the  book  is  composed  of 
maxims  and  pensees  in  the  style  of  La 
Rochefoucauld  and  Pascal:  “II  y  a  dcs 
vices  qui  nous  fiattent  et  des  vertus  qui 
nous  rendent  honteux.”  He  turns  the  old 
maxim  “No  one  is  held  bound  to  the  im¬ 
possible”  into  “A  I’impossible  tout  le 
monde  est  tenu,”  which  is  reminiscent  of 
Napoleon  and  Mirabeau.  Occasionally 
he  gives  us  brief  essays  in  the  style  of 
Montaigne,  literary  anecdotes,  para¬ 
doxes,  fables,  legends,  literary  criticism, 
and  reflections  on  civilization  and  hu¬ 
man  conduct.  He  relates  a  number  of 
dreams  which  he  intends  to  use  later  as 
the  basis  for  novels  and  short  stories.  He 
tells  us  that  these  precious  essences, 
transformed  by  the  alembic  of  memory, 
have  preserved  the  best  episodes  of  his 
history. 

This  is  not  a  book  for  the  hurried 
reader,  but  must  be  sipped  deliberately 
by  the  gourmet  who  has  acquired  a  taste 
for  La  Bruyere,  Vauvenargues,  and  Jou- 
bert. — Unton  C.  Stevens.  Michigan 
State  College. 

^  A.  t’Serstevens.  Le  cadran.  Paris. 

Pavois.  1946.  238  pages.  120  fr. — 
“Not  maxims,  nor  pensSes.  Just  my  re¬ 
actions  to  life  and  to  books,”  the  author 
says  in  his  preface.  But  it  looks  like  a 
collection  of  Thoughts,  set  out  under  the 
six  headings  mentioned  below.  Superfi¬ 
cial,  hedonistic  and  opinionated,  but 
honest  and  down-to-earth,  the  lusty  trav¬ 
eler  and  novelist  exhibits  a  fresh,  child¬ 
like  enjoyment  of  life,  of  love,  of  letters 
and  the  arts,  even  of  the  death  to  come, 
that  makes  the  whole  of  living  seem  very 
much  worth  while. 
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( 1  )Devant  la  vie:  What  stimulation  to 
watch  your  two  hands  at  work,  the 
manly  and  noble  right,  the  attentive  and 
obedient  left,  and  draw  therefrom  satis¬ 
fying  observations  on  Aristocracy,  Au¬ 
thority,  and  Vinigalite  des  conditions! 
Keep  that  inequality  in  mind,  reader, 
you’ll  find  it  again  in  (2)  Les  femmes  et 
tamour.  And  this  chapter  ranges — ^like 
the  rest  of  the  book — from  sober  in¬ 
sight:  “Combien  la  femme  est  coura- 
geuse  en  amour,  et  I’homme  plein  de 
lachete  .  .  •”  to  the  quips  of  a  boulevar- 
dier:  “Au  fond,  cette  cternelle  question 
du  c^libat  ou  du  mariage  se  ram^ne  4  un 
dilemme  assez  simple:  s’embeter  ou  6tre 
emb^t^.” 

In  (3)  Les  lettres  et  les  icrivains,  (4) 
Autres  arts  and  (5)  Marginalia,  t’Ser- 
stevens  lives,  loves,  thinks  and  hates  as 
whole-heartedly  in  the  midst  of  his 
books,  art,  and  music  as  he  does  on  a 
sun-filled  beach  or  in  a  boudoir.  He  ab¬ 
hors  the  Romanticists  and  all  their 
works,  apparently  Chateaubriand  and 
Hugo  in  particular,  and  enthuses  over 
Rabelais  and  les  trois  bonshommes: 
Plutarch,  Montaigne,  La  Fontaine.  But 
some  of  the  thinking  here  is  either  un¬ 
forgivably  superficial  or  unforgivably 
forced:  “A  decadent  hierarchy,  from 
plainsong  to  Debussy,  from  the  angels 
to  the  onanist.”  In  (6)  Devant  la  mort 
the  author  goes  to  the  masters  of  look¬ 
ing  Death  in  the  face,  a  people  whom 
he  passionately  admires,  the  Spaniards. 
The  reviewer,  who  likes  to  see  people 
live  with  enthusiasm,  wouldn’t  have 
missed  this  book  for  anything. — F.  D.  E. 

**  Les  Ftudes  classiques.  Revue  Tri- 
mestrielle.  Namur,  Belgium.  Vols. 
12  (1943)  and  13  (1945).  It  is  a  wel¬ 
come  sight  to  see  European  periodicals 
reappearing  on  our  shelves  and  to  see 
some  of  the  nasty  gaps  of  the  war  years 
filled.  Some,  such  as  Les  Ftudes  classi¬ 
ques,  have  their  own  story  to  tell.  There 
is  no  gap  in  the  series  of  numbers  but 
publication  was  temporarily  suspended. 
Volume  12,  number  4  (October  1944) 
opens  with  a  brief  note  to  the  readers. 


This  is  headed  by  a  quotation  from 
Tacitus’  Histories  (IV,  73):  "Eadem 
semper  causa  Germanis  transcendendi 
in  Gallias,"  etc.  and  explains  that  the 
cessation  was  not  due  to  lack  of  cither 
copy  or  paper,  but  to  unwillingness  to 
submit  to  German  censorship. 

This  periodical  has  always  been  de¬ 
voted  primarily  to  the  Classics,  but  em¬ 
braces  subjects  of  interest  for  all  the  fields 
of  secondary  education.  The  editors  rep¬ 
resent  the  fields  of  religious  education, 
pedagogy,  Greek  and  Latin,  French, 
Flemish,  art,  history,  geography,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  physics.  Of  the  leading 
articles,  seventeen  deal  with  Classical 
subjects,  eight  with  French  language 
and  literature,  one  with  Belgian  history, 
and  one  with  mathematics.  Four  of  the 
Brief  Notes  are  concerned  with  Classical 
authors,  ten  with  the  teaching  of  French, 
one  is  mathematical,  and  two  are  purely 
pedagogical.  J.  Van  Ooteghem’s  pages 
on  Who  was  Aeneas?  (Vol.  12)  give  an 
excellent  summary  of  recent  studies 
pointing  to  an  Illyrico-Thracian  origin 
for  Aeneas  and  so  explaining  his  pe¬ 
culiar  position  in  relation  to  the  house 
of  Priam  and  the  tradition  of  his  traitor¬ 
ous  abandonment  of  Troy. 

Not  infrequently  also  the  articles  have 
some  original  contribution  of  value  to 
make.  J.  Ruelens  reviews  the  available 
data  on  the  distribution  of  landed  prop¬ 
erty  in  Italy  in  the  last  century  of  the 
Republic  (Vol.  12)  and  arrives  at  some 
definite  figures  for  the  average  extent  of 
the  latifundia  of  this  period.  In  The 
Heuristics  of  Greel{  Papyri  (Vol.  12) 
W.  Peremans  reviews  the  collections  and 
indices  available  in  this  field  which  is  so 
confusing  and  forbidding  to  the  non- 
specialist,  and  a  number  of  other  articles 
of  similar  character  give  useful  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  more  recent  work  in  spe¬ 
cial  fields. 

This  periodical  compares  most  favor¬ 
ably  with  similar  American  publications 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  survive 
the  reconstruction  as  well  as  it  has  come 
through  the  war  years. — Uoyd  W.  Daly, 
University  of  Oklahoma. 
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*  Henry  Fran9ois  Muller.  UEpoque 
MSrovingienne.  Essai  de  synthese  de 
philologic  et  d’histoire.  New  York.  S.  F. 
Vanni.  1945.  304  pages. — In  his  earlier 
Chronology  of  Vulgar  Latin  (1929)  and 
Chrestomathy  of  Vulgar  Latin  (1932), 
Mr.  Muller  had  already  announced  the 
thesis  which  is  here  developed  at  length: 
that  Christianity  deeply  affected  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  masses  in  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  and  further,  that  this  new  Christian 
personality  radically  altered  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Latin  speech.  “La  personnalitc  du 
nouveau  chretien  fait  cclater  la  gram- 
maire  latine  de  tous  les  c6t«.” 

Nearly  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
an  illuminating  historical  essay  on  Latin 
Christianity  and  its  linguistic  expression 
in  the  Western  Empire  as  a  whole,  and 
in  particular  to  the  evolution  of  Chris¬ 
tian  society  in  Gaul,  with  the  role  of  the 
bishops  and  of  the  monasteries  thrown 
in  special  relief.  The  linguistic  phenome¬ 
na  presented  in  elaboration  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  thesis  are  drawn  from  Christian 
writers  under  the  Empire,  and  from 
Merovingian  texts,  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century.  Merovingian 
Latin  is  not,  for  Mr.  Muller,  a  written 
language  apart  from  the  speech  of  the 
people,  and  which  we  usually  call  Low 
Latin,  but  the  living  speech  itself,  not 
yet  divorced  from  its  written  form,  as 


it  will  necessarily  be  after  Charlemagne’s 
reform. 

The  arguing  of  cause  and  effect  re¬ 
lationships  between  traits  of  popular 
psychology  and  linguistic  phenomena 
necessarily  encounters  a  certain  scep¬ 
ticism,  because  the  touchstone  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  plausibility  from  truth  is  lack¬ 
ing,  and  because,  in  this  case,  of  the 
radical  nature  of  Mr.  Muller’s  linguistic 
views.  It  will  readily  be  admitted  that 
the  accent  of  intensity  which  triumphed 
in  Latin  speech  was  a  popular  and  demo¬ 
cratic  trait.  It  is  not  as  easy  to  perceive 
at  first  glance,  in  the  development  of  a 
variety  of  grammatical  novelties,  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  general  concept  which  gives  a 
new  and  greater  place  to  the  individual 
human  personality  of  the  common  man. 
The  thesis  is  not  lacking  in  grandeur, 
and  is  ably  presented.  It  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  to  what  extent  it  gains  accept¬ 
ance  among  linguists.  The  reader,  be  he 
a  linguist  or  not,  closes  the  book  with 
greatly  heightened  respect  for  the  cre¬ 
ative  genius  of  the  Merovingian  age. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  substantial  and  so 
scholarly  a  book  should  have  been  so 
badly  and  inaccurately  printed.  One 
imagines  the  author’s  feelings  and  shares 
them. — Charles  A.  Knudson.  University 
of  Illinois. 


“Le  soleil,  selon  Hcraclite,  s’eteint 
chaque  soir  et  se  rallume  chaque  matin. 
C’est  ce  que  fait  aussi  le  talent  du  jour- 
naliste.” — A.  t’Serstevens.  Le  cadran. 

The  excellent  Mexican  literary  maga¬ 
zine  El  Hijo  Prddigo  has  ceased  publica¬ 
tion,  after  a  scant  four  years  of  life. 

The  Slovak,  Review  is  a  handsomely 
printed  quarterly  whose  address  is  Box 
208,  Scranton  1,  Pennsylvania.  The 
Managing  Editor  is  Ivan  J.  Kramoris, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
is  Laska  Yurchak. 

“The  library  of  the  late  Paul  Hazard 


was  the  library  of  a  worker  and  not  of  a 
bibliophile.  In  this  connection  he  was 
responsible  for  a  phrase  which  has  been 
quoted  often  in  the  last  twenty  years.  It 
ran:  *Jc  pref^re  les  livres  qu’on  relit  ^ 
ceux  qu’on  relie.’  ’’ — From  France-Aml- 
rique. 

“I  have  been  informed  by  [Oskar 
Maria]  Graf  that  the  German  edition  of 
The  Life  of  My  Mother  (originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  English  translation.  New  York, 
1940)  is  soon  to  appear  in  Munich.  His 
last  novel,  Unruhe  um  einen  Friedfer- 
tigen,  will  be  published  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Aurora  Verlag.’’ — Fred 
Genschmer,  in  The  German  Quarterly. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Booths  in  Spanish,  see  Head-Liners’*) 


M  Rafael  Alberti.  Imagen  primera  de 
. . .  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1945.  175 
pages.  $2.  m-n. — There  is  much  charm 
in  these  slight  but  intimate  sketches  of 
his  contemporaries  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  noble  company  of 
Sobre  los  Angeles.  Occasionally  they  arc 
colored  by  his  political  predilections:  for 
Don  Rafael  Alberti  the  Russian  Com¬ 
munists  hold  in  their  “pure  hands  green 
flowered  branches  of  peace  and  hope,” 
and  he  is  apt  to  give  short  shrift  to  those 
who  cannot  share  his  opinion.  He  quotes 
the  poet  Antonio  Machado  as  saying  that 
“The  people  is  the  best  part  of  Spain,” 
This  is  only  what  Richard  Ford  had  said 
a  century  earlier;  but  the  tragic  and  fatal 
mischance  is  that  the  Spanish  “intellec¬ 
tuals”  seem  to  have  confused  the  mass 
of  the  genuine  jjcople,  the  tenaciously 
conservative  Spanish  peasantry,  with  the 
restive  revolutionary  urban  proletariat, 
especially  that  of  Madrid,  concerning 
which  both  Ford  and  Borrow  spoke  in 
no  hesitating  nor  honeyed  phrases.  The 
impressions  of  three  poets,  Garcia  Lorca, 
Jimenez  and  Antonio  Machado,  are 
given  with  special  sympathy,  conveying 
the  tragic  sense  that  seemed  to  hover 
round  Garcia  Lorca  to  his  tragic  end, 
the  eloquent  silences  of  Jimenez  and  the 
clear-eyed  sobriety  of  Machado,  who 
kept  shedding  the  oranges  of  his  native 
Andalucta  to  dig  down  to  the  bare  rock 
of  Castile  in  the  bleak  uplands  of  Soria. 
The  “dramatic  contradictions”  of  Una¬ 
muno  and  the  capricious  prejudices  of 
Valle-Inclan  are  suggested  without 
malice,  and  we  have  glimpses  of  Salva¬ 
dor  Rueda,  like  a  faded  tulip  in  his  old 
age,  of  Andr^  Gide,  the  painter  Picasso 
and  the  musician  Manuel  de  Falla  in  his 
Argentinian  exile. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell. 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 


^  Rachel  B^rendt.  Sarah  Bernhardt  en 
mi  recuerdo.  Prdlogo  de  Angel  J. 
Battistessa.  Buenos  Aires.  Viau.  1945. 
107  pages. — ^The  author  first  pre¬ 
sented  the  contents  of  this  booklet  as 
a  lecture  to  Buenos  Aires  theater-goers 
in  1941.  Of  distinguished  English  an¬ 
cestry,  but  educated  in  France,  her 
adopted  country,  Rachel  Berendt,  a  fa¬ 
mous  actress  herself,  tells  the  story  of 
her  first  and  last  meetings  with  Sarah 
Bernhardt  and  gives  a  sympathetic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  last  ten  years  in  the  life  of 
a  courageous  woman  whose  motto  was 
Quand  mSme  till  the  very  end. 

Rachel  Berendt  first  wrote  her  lecture 
in  Spanish  without  assistance  and  sent 
it  to  Professor  Battistessa  for  corrections. 
He  informs  us  in  his  prologue  that  he 
returned  the  manuscript  unaltered,  the 
gallicisms  and  frequent  passi  composF s 
offering,  in  his  opinion,  an  added  charm. 
The  many  photc^raphs,  illustrating 
some  of  the  principal  Stapes  in  the  career 
of  the  great  actress,  provide  interesting 
reminders  of  what  theatrical  greatness 
could  be  before  the  days  of  the  movie. — 
Boyd  G.  Carter.  University  of  Nebraska. 

W  Felix  Chiappini.  Geografta  de  mi  in- 
fancia.  Montevideo.  Mosca.  1945. 188 
pages. — This  geography,  this  “busqueda 
de  las  huellas  de  una  infancia,”  is  an 
excellently  written  book  whose  limpid 
aquarelles  of  a  Uruguayan  village  that 
has  been  neglected  by  “standard”  civili¬ 
zation,  the  village  called  Tomis  Gomen- 
soro,  (which  Felix  Chiappini  insists  is 
“the  prettiest  village  in  the  world,”)  in¬ 
clude  also  a  multiplicity  of  fiavorous  evo¬ 
cations  of  past  years,  memories  recount¬ 
ed  with  grace  and  ingenuity,  with  color 
and  emotion.  Couched  in  conversational 
language,  the  book  is  notable  for  its 
wealth  of  detail,  which  amounts  to  a  re¬ 
construction  of  the  life  of  a  little  Uru- 
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guayan  town,  with  its  amusements,  its 
local  types,  its  landscapes,  its  histories, 
its  fiestas,  its  silences,  its  solitudes,  its 
adventures.  Washington  Barcala  signs 
the  delicate,  agile  drawings. — Gastdn 
Figuetra.  Montevideo. 

*  Hector  Gonzilez.  Si^o  y  medio  de 
cultura  nuevoleonesa.  Mexico.  Botas. 

1946.  385  pages. — Hector  Gonzilez, 
born  and  bred  in  Monterrey,  is  one  of 
her  most  devoted  local  historians.  Law¬ 
yer,  journalist,  educator,  tireless  organ¬ 
izer,  the  first  Rector  of  the  young  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nuevo  Leon  can  say  of  the 
city’s  cultural  accomplishment  during 
the  past  half  century:  “Quorum  pars 
magna  fui.”  The  title  of  this  book  seems 
a  little  over-ambitious,  since  the  author 
limits  himself  mostly  to  literary  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  activity  and  to  the  city  of  Mon¬ 
terrey.  As  a  record  of  twentieth-century 
regiomontano  writing  and  publishing, 
the  book  is  useful  and  very  interesting. 
The  section  titled  Usta  de  autores,  libros 
y  periddicos:  Epoca  de  la  Revolucidn  y 
tiempos  posteriores  is  a  cultural  Who‘s 
Who  high-lighted  by  such  names  as  Por- 
firio  Barba-Jacob;  Alfonso  Reyes,  the 
dusty  frontier  mother’s  most  gifted  and 
most  affectionate  son;  the  late  genial 
journalist  and  poet  Eusebio  de  la  Cueva, 
with  whom,  as  with  the  scholarly  com¬ 
piler  of  the  manual,  this  reviewer  has 
had  the  privilege  of  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance;  the  high-minded  and  talented  edi¬ 
tor  Federico  Gomez,  who  has  made  El 
Porvenir  the  Springfield  Republican  of 
Mexico;  and  a  highly  respectable  list  of 
others.  Tliere  are  several  good  indexes, 
which  arc  however  not  free  from  inac¬ 
curacies. — R.  T.  H. 

*  R.  A.  Mcncia  Lister.  Cronologia  de 
la  Segunda  Guerra  Mundial.  Santi¬ 
ago,  Rcpublica  Dominicana.  £1  Diario. 
1946.  319  pages. — The  serious  young 
Dominican  journalist  has  worked  very 
hard  on  a  chronology  of  the  world  events 
which  touched  World  War  Two.  He  has 
produced,  in  reality,  a  concise  history  of 
world  affairs  from  the  Versailles  treaty 


of  June  1919,  which  left  the  germs  of 
another  war,  to  the  surrender  of  Japan 
in  August  1945.  For  the  actual  period 
of  the  war  there  arc  clear  and  careful 
entries  under  almost  every  day,  so  that 
the  book  has  considerable  reference  val¬ 
ue.  A  foreword  by  Manuel  Valldcpercs 
dwells  on  the  general  moral  irresponsi¬ 
bility  which  has  plunged  the  world  into 
chaos,  and  a  concluding  chapter  by  the 
author  agrees  that  the  guilty  must  be 
punished  and  dangerous  parties  rendered 
innocuous,  but  argues  that  “todo  cl  rigor 
de  cstas  sancioncs  debe  exclusivamcnte 
rccacr  sobre  la  gcncracidn  que  did  calor 
y  vida  a  las  tcorias  nazifascistas  y  jamis 
cxtcndcrsc  a  la  joven  gencracion  que  hoy 
sc  Icvanta  cn  los  paiscs  vcncidos,  cn 
medio  de  la  mayor  dcsolacidn  de  su  hi^ 
toria.’’ 

The  book  is  capably  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  constructed  and  docs  honor  to 
the  author  and  his  country. — H.  K.  L. 

Nuevos  documentos  relativos  a  los  \ 

bienes  de  Herndn  Cortes.  Mexico.  ' 
imprenta  Universitaria.  1946.  xiii-}-271 
pages. — The  Archivo  General  de  la 
Nacion,  in  Mexico  City,  is  probably  the 
richest  historical  archive  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca.  It  still  contains  buried  treasure,  but 
it  seems  that  now  a  systematic  effort  is 
being  made  to  study  its  collections.  Un¬ 
der  the  efficient  guidance  of  Julio  Ji¬ 
menez  Rueda,  the  Archivo  General  de  j 
la  Nacion  and  the  University  of  Mexico 
have  begun  the  joint  publication  of  a 
scries  of  volumes  giving  critical  editions 
of  important  documents  in  the  archives.  1 

This  one  is  entitled  Nuevos  documen-  \ 
tos — since  in  1935  the  Archivo  pub*  ' 
lished,  as  number  XXVII  of  its  publica-  i 
tions,  a  volume  entitled  Documentos  in- 
editos  relativos  a  Herndn  CortSs  y  a  su 
familia.  The  figure  of  Hcrnan  Cort« 
is  slowly  emerging  from  the  darkness 
where  it  was  kept  while  the  conquista¬ 
dor  suffered  from  a  kind  of  national  in¬ 
terdict  during  Mexico’s  wildly  Indianist 
period.  Herndn  Cort6s  died  on  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  1547,  so  that  the  fourth  centenary 
of  his  death  will  shortly  be  celebrated. 
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It  was  declaredly  with  this  date  in  mind 
that  the  Archive  published  this  volume. 
It  is  the  product  of  the  collaboration  of 
a  number  of  members  of  the  Archive’s 
staff,  notably  Luis  G.  Ceballos,  Francisco 
Gonzalez  de  Cossfo,  Edmundo  O’Gor¬ 
man  and  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda.  The  first 
three  documents  are  the  records  of  law¬ 
suits  instigated  by  Hernin  Cortes  against 
government  officials  for  misappropria¬ 
tion  of  taxes  due  to  him.  These  docu¬ 
ments  purport  to  show  Cortes  as  a  noble 
man  struggling  against  a  corrupt  and 
hostile  audiencia.  The  fourth  and  last 
document  gives  an  account  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  village  in  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  Martin  Cortes,  son  of  Hernan. 
This  book  is  not  for  the  general  reader, 
and  even  the  serious  student  of  Mexican 
colonial  history  will  refer  to  it  only  for 
special  purposes.  However,  every  library 
which  attempts  to  have  a  complete  set 
of  basic  works  about  Mexico  should  sub¬ 
scribe  to  this  series. — Ronald  Hilton. 
Stanford  University. 

*  J.  M.  Ots  Capdequi.  El  cstado  es- 
panol  en  las  Indias.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Economica.  Second  Edition, 
1946.  242  pages. — The  first  edition  of  El 
rstado  espanol  was  published  in  1941. 
As  the  author  points  out  in  the  fore¬ 
word,  it  is  an  attempt  to  systematize  the 
structure  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
legal  institutions  of  Spanish  America 
during  the  Colonial  Period.  Beginning 
with  the  legal  bases  for  the  colonization 
itself,  Ots  Capdequi  briefly  summarizes 
the  principal  laws  upon  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  its  administration  oper¬ 
ated,  the  laws  affecting  the  family  unit 
and  those  upon  which  private  rights 
were  based.  Even  with  the  Rccopilacidn 
of  1680  and  the  works  of  the  great  jurist 
Juan  de  Solorzano  as  guides  to  the  mass 
of  legislation  promulgated  by  the  Span¬ 
ish,  the  author  was  confronted  with  a 
monumental  problem.  He  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  his  success  in  summarizing 
these  laws  and  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos.  The  work  is  written  in  a  clear 
lucid  style,  not  a  common  accomplish¬ 


ment  in  Spanish  prose.  It  is  a  valuable, 
comprehensive  book  for  the  student  of 
Latin  American  history,  economics,  so¬ 
ciology,  or  government.  One  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  great  body  of  well-mean¬ 
ing  laws  the  Spanish  government  set  up 
for  its  colonies.  That  the  enforcement 
was  faulty  is  evident;  but  the  existence 
of  these  laws,  many  of  them  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  their  time,  contradicts  a  com¬ 
mon  opinion  that  the  Spanish  arc  in¬ 
capable  6f  creating  any  decent  body  of 
law. — Lowell  Dunham.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Andres  Ponte.  La  puebla  de  Bolibar. 

Caracas.  Crisol.  1946.  217  pages. — 
Andres  Ponte  of  the  Venezuelan  Acad¬ 
emy  of  History  is  the  author  of  several 
important  works  on  Bolivar.  For  the 
Bolivar  scholar,  as  well  as  for  the  Bolivar 
fan.  La  puebla  de  Bolibar  contains  a 
mass  of  hitherto  unpublished  facts  on 
the  origins  of  the  Bolivar  family.  The 
first  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  historical  and  cultural  introduction 
on  the  Basque  race.  Ponte  then  traces 
the  origin  of  the  Bolivar  name,  the  rise 
of  the  family  to  prominence  and  their 
founding  of  the  Puebla  de  Bolibar.  Soon 
after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
El  Procurador  Don  Simon  de  Bolivar, 
El  Viejo,  came  to  Santo  Domingo.  He 
was  later  transferred  to  Venezuela  as  a 
government  official.  There  he  established 
that  illustrious  family  which  produced 
for  the  greater  glory  of  mankind  Simon 
Bolivar,  El  Libertador.  This  source  ma¬ 
terial  must  be  consulted  by  all  future 
biographers  of  the  Liberator. — Lowell 
Dunham.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

**  Jose  Luis  Romero.  Diccionario  de 
historia  universal.  Buenos  Aires.  At- 
lantida.  1946.  250  pages  -j-  62  plates. 
$2.50.  m-n. — A  dictionary  of  historical 
incidents  and  personalities,  arranged  al¬ 
phabetically,  and  without  reference  to 
geography.  Perhaps  it  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  which  the  author  had  in  mind,  but 
it  might  have  had  more  value  if  there 
had  been  some  classification  of  items 
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biographical,  geographical,  literary,  or 
the  like.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  book 
is  too  heavily  weighted  with  short  bi¬ 
ographies  of  men  who  have  made  no 
particular  contribution  to  history,  al¬ 
though  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  have 
information  about  such  men  available. 

Most  items  are  very  short,  but  a  few 
receive  more  extended  notice.  There  is 
some  lack  of  balance  in  the  longer  no¬ 
tices.  For  example,  Argentina  receives  a 
litde  more  than  two  pages  while  the 
United  States  receives  one  half  page. 
Mexico,  France  and  Italy  have  more  at¬ 
tention  than  the  United  States  or  Ger¬ 
many,  and  England  is  almost  ignored. 
— A.  K.  Christian.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  J.  Ignacio  Rubio  Mane.  Don  Luis  de 
Velasco,  el  virrey  popular.  Mexico. 
Xochid.  1946.  189  pages.  $4.  &  $6.  m-n. 
— Rubio  Man6  is  a  conservative  historian 
who  is  at  present  in  Spain  preparing  a 
biography  of  the  second  count  of  Re- 
villagigedo,  the  last  viceroy  appointed 
by  Charles  III.  It  is  significant  that  Les¬ 
ley  Byrd  Simpson  affirms  without  hesi¬ 
tation  that  Velasco  and  Revillagigedo 
were  the  two  greatest  viceroys  of  New 
Spain.  El  virrey  popular  is  certainly  a 
fair  description  of  Don  Luis  de  Velasco, 
even  though  his  admirer  Simpson  sus¬ 
pects  that  no  small  part  of  his  popularity 
was  due  to  his  sportsmanship.  Rubio 
Mane’s  work  is  based  largely  on  the  in¬ 
structions  and  personal  papers  of  Ve¬ 
lasco;  it  was  Rubio  Mah6  who  discov¬ 
ered  the  testament  of  Luis  de  Velasco 
and  published  it  in  the  Revista  de  His- 
toria  de  America,  XIII  (1941 ),  pages  77- 
99.  His  account  is  infused  with  sympa¬ 
thy  and  understanding;  it  lacks  to  some 
extent  the  sharpness  and  color  which  a 
more  cridcal  account  would  have  given. 
The  series  Vidas  Mexicanas,  of  which 
this  is  volume  28,  owes  its  existence  to 
some  distinguished  and  active  Spanish 
refugees  in  Mexico  City.  It  is  ironical 
that  it  should  have  fallen  to  them  to 
sponsor  the  refutation,  in  this  and  other 
books  in  the  series,  of  Spain’s  “black 


legend.” — Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle.  Santiago  en 
America.  Mexico.  Santiago.  1946. 
viii-f-141  pages. — This  well  document¬ 
ed  and  well  illustrated  volume  traces 
the  influence  of  Spain’s  patron  saint  on 
the  history,  culture,  and  folklore  of  His- 
pano-America.  The  veneration  of  the 
Apostle  James  (the  elder,  the  son  of  Zeb- 
edee,  and  brother  of  John  the  Evan¬ 
gelist)  and  the  saint’s  intimate  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  exploits  of  the  conquista 
is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  most  fertile 
sources  of  Christian  idealism  in  the  West¬ 
ern  hemisphere.  The  historical  docu¬ 
ments  describe  in  great  detail  the  pardy 
Spanish,  partly  Indian  mythology  cen¬ 
tering  in  Santiago,  “one  of  the  conquis- 
tadores,  the  founder  of  cities  and  towns, 
the  friend  of  the  Indians,  the  principal 
character  on  the  colonial  stage,  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  painters  and  poets.” — Kurt 
F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

*  Jos6  L.  Araya.  Asistencia  social  al 
menor.  Rosario.  Editorial  Rosario. 
1945.  374  pages,  large  format.  $10.  m-n. 
— Dr.  Araya  is  Judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  the  Argentine  Republic’s  sec¬ 
ond  city,  the  growing  industrial  center 
of  Rosario,  which  keeps  its  police  and 
courts  busy.  This  Argentine  Ben  Lind¬ 
say  has  been  studying  the  problem  of 
wayward  youth  for  many  years,  and  his 
publications  on  these  problems  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  important.  The  Argentine  is 
a  relatively  enlightened  country  and  is 
working  hard  to  improve  the  status  of 
its  population.  But  Judge  Araya  notes 
that  in  its  marvelous  great  capital,  , 
Buenos  Aires,  80  per  cent  of  the  work¬ 
ingmen’s  families  live  in  one  room  each, 
that  3  per  cent  of  these  families  contain 
9  to  1 1  persons  and  90  per  cent  of  them 
consist  of  3  persons  or  more.  Under 
these  conditions,  problem  children  are 
inevitably  numerous.  This  book  is  a 
sort  of  history  of  the  progress  of  social 
aid  to  minors,  not  merely  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  but  in  the  more  socially  conscious 
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countries  all  over  the  world.  Its  excellent 
index  makes  it  a  useful  reference  work. 
-H.  K.  L. 

M  Manuel  D.  Benavides.  Los  nuevos 
profetas.  Mexico.  Artes  GriHcas 
Comerciales.  1942.  345  pages.  |1.50. 
m-n. — ^The  unusual  and  not  always  un¬ 
interesting  wanderings  of  a  few  fictitious 
characters  which  seem  less  living  beings 
than  incarnations  of  abstract  ideas  not 
always  clear  to  the  reader,  serve  the  au¬ 
thor  to  present  his  views  on  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Western  democracies  in  allowing 
Fascism  and  Nazism  to  crush  the  Span¬ 
ish  Republic.  The  outcome  is  a  book  of 
difheuit  classification — at  times  a  novel, 
at  times  a  long  journalistic  editorial — 
not  always  pleasant  to  read,  but  not  lack¬ 
ing  in  interest  for  the  friends  of  the  Re¬ 
public. — Manuel  Olgutn.  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles. 

*  Antonio  Garcia.  Regimen  coopera- 
tivo  y  economta  latino-americana. 
Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1945.  79 
pages. — The  co-operative  movement  is 
active  in  many  countries,  and  the  au¬ 
thor,  among  other  things,  gives  some 
idea  of  its  way  of  functioning  in  each. 
The  co-operatives,  he  points  out,  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  working  under  a  government  of 
almost  any  sort.  The  way  they  work  will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  state  in 
which  they  operate.  TTius  a  co-operative 
may  be  successful  in  a  capitalistic  state 
or  even  under  an  anarchistic  regime.  It 
is  with  its  operation  in  the  Latin  coun¬ 
tries  that  the  author  is  most  concerned. 
These  countries  are  what  he  calls  sub- 
capitalistic  states,  and  of  these  he  selects 
three,  Argentina,  Peru  and  his  own 
country,  Colombia.  He  concludes  that 
the  co-operative  system  in  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  promotes  trade,  both  export  and  im¬ 
port,  aids  industry  by  opening  new  mar¬ 
kets,  and  by  the  creation  of  new  enter¬ 
prises  helps  eliminate  unemployment 
and  affords  better  pay  to  workers. — Cal¬ 
vert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 
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**  Antonio  Sinchez  Barbudo.  Una  pre¬ 
gun  ta  sobre  Espana.  Mexico.  Cen- 
tauro.  1945.  239  pages. — The  young  au¬ 
thor  fought  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War, 
on  the  side  of  the  Loyalists.  He  later 
emigrated  to  Mexico,  and  he  is  now 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Texas.  His 
book  is  thought-provoking.  His  ideas  are 
not  entirely  new,  but  his  manner  of  pre¬ 
senting  them  is  original.  One  is  struck 
by  his  deep  respect  for  his  subject.  He 
undertakes  to  p>enetrate  to  the  essence  of 
the  Spanish  soul  and  to  establish  whether 
Spain  is  able  to  make  a  contribution  to 
the  world.  Accordingly,  his  book  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts,  one  dealing  with 
Spain’s  fundamental  nature  and  the 
other  with  Spain’s  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Daudet,  in  Tartarin  de 
T arascon,  created  a  whimsical  personage 
who  was  a  combination  of  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  Panza.  This  book  presents 
such  a  combination  in  all  seriousness  as 
an  explanation  of  the  Spanish  soul.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sdnehez  Barbudo,  the  Span¬ 
iard  is  always  afraid  of  being  carried 
away  by  his  lofty  idealism  and  tries  to 
hide  it  under  a  mask  of  realism  and 
mockery.  But  Sinchez  is  convinced  that 
it  is  in  Spain’s  perception  of  the  higher 
values  of  life  that  her  contribution  to  our 
culture  consists.  It  is  interesting  that  he 
quotes  Salvador  de  Madariaga’s  declara¬ 
tion  that  jealousy  (envy)  is  the  character¬ 
istic  weakness  of  the  Spanish  character. 
Heinrich  von  Treitschke  claims  the 
same  characteristic  as  the  weakest  spot 
in  German  character.  In  both  style  and 
content  the  book  will  appeal  to  any  read¬ 
er  who  is  seriously  interested  in  modern 
world  problems. — H.  C.  Ladewig.  Al- 
derson-Broaddus  College. 

^  Jose  Serra  Crespo.  Un  ensayo  sobre 
la  intimidad  espanola:  causas  de  la 
dispersidn  iberica.  Mexico.  Costa-Amic. 
1945.  59  pages.  |2.  m-n. — This  well 
known  journalist,  a  militant  protagonist 
of  the  Spanish  Socialist  Workers’  Party, 
offers  in  the  present  essay  an  effective 
denial  of  Spanish  separatist  movements, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  rejects  the  valid- 
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ity  of  the  Franco  government,  even 
though  based  on  the  federal  principle. 
He  sees  Spanish  “intimacy”  (i.e.,  fed¬ 
eral  union  of  all  Spanish  provinces)  as 
a  necessity  of  geography  and  directs  his 
arguments  against  the  Catalonian  sepa¬ 
ratists  in  particular.  Serra  Crespo  does 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of 
regionalism,  but  he  points  out  that  re¬ 
gionalism  does  not  necessarily  mean 
separatism.  He  reveals  serious  obstacles, 
both  historical  and  political,  in  the  path 
of  a  free  Spanish  federal  government. 
Nevertheless,  the  basic  tone  of  the  essay 
is  one  of  optimism.  —  Lawrence  S. 
Thompson.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

*  Jesus  Silva  Herzog.  Ensayo  sobre  la 
Revolucion  mexicana.  Mexico.  Cua- 
dernos  Americanos.  1946.  $2.  m-n. — 
This  small  volume  by  a  sincere  Mexican 
patriot  attempts  to  show  the  sources  of 
the  Mexican  Revolution  in  hunger  for 
bread,  justice,  etc.;  to  outline  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  movement;  to  show  its  theo¬ 
retical  basis;  its  governmental  reforms; 
and  to  prognosticate  some  phases  of  its 
future.  The  book  does  not  err  by  at¬ 
tempting  too  much  and  there  is  a  pur¬ 
poseful  and  justifiable  over-simplifica¬ 
tion.  No  one  reading  the  volume  will 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  its  honesty.  In 
evaluating  some  of  the  results  of  the 
revolution  in  modern  Mexico,  what  is 
said  about  corruption  and  graft,  and 
about  education,  especially  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  standards,  salaries,  equipment, 
and  results,  is  frank  and  necessary. 

No  American  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  author’s  treatment  of  expropria¬ 
tion,  both  of  land  and  of  oil.  His  posi¬ 
tion  is  theoretically  correct  and  his  pa¬ 
triotism  genuine.  His  insight  into  the 
weakness  in  governmental  procedures  is 
clear.  He  believes  that  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  should  live  in  friendship, 
but  that  friendship  should  be  on  an  equal 
footing;  Mexico  must  not  be  a  vassal 
state  receiving  largesse.  Each  country 
has  its  contribution  to  make  to  world 
progress.  He  is  justly  proud  of  Mexico’s 
attitude  toward  refugees.  The  book  rises 


in  emotional  value  as  it  progresses. — 
G.  H.  D. 

^  Aristoteles.  Poetica.  Translation,  in¬ 
troduction  and  notes  by  Dr.  Juan 
David  Garcia  Bacca.  Mexico.  Universi- 
dad  Nacional  Autonoma.  1946.  cxxvii-|- 
47-(-xxxvii  pages. — Dr.  Bacca’s  edition 
of  Aristotle’s  Poetics  (in  Greek  and 
Spanish),  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
Not  only  is  the  translation  excellent,  but 
both  the  introduction  and  the  scholarly 
annotations,  covering  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  book,  reveal  the  editor’s 
keen  insight  into  the  ontological  and 
aesthetic  problems  posed  by  Aristotle’s 
great  fragment.  Bacca’s  thorough  famili¬ 
arity  with  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  con¬ 
temporary  philosophic  thought  enables 
him  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Aristotelian  terminology  than 
most  modern  commentators,  and  to  offer, 
for  example,  an  interpretation  of  the 
much-disputed  “katharsis”  which  is  both 
original  and  convincing.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  relationships  exist¬ 
ing  between  poetry,  philosophy,  and  his¬ 
tory,  and  between  ethics  and  aesthetics. 
Section  IV  of  the  introduction  makes  use 
of  the  phenomenological  method  (Hus- 
serl-Heidegger)  to  determine  the  proper 
significance  of  “fear  and  pity,”  and  sec¬ 
tion  VIII  deals  luminously  with  the  use 
of  metaphor  as  a  basic  poetic  device.  A 
“technical  introduction”  analyzes  the 
structure  of  the  Poetics,  establishes  its 
place  within  the  framework  of  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  writings,  and  comments  on  tex¬ 
tual  and  biographical  matters. — Kurt  F. 
Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

^  Biblioteca  EmecS  de  obras  univer- 
sales:  Marco  Tulo  Ciceron.  Didlogos 
del  Orador.  Second  Edition.  241  pages. 
$3.50  m-n. — Fyodor  Dostoiewsky.  El 
eterno  marido.  La  aldea  de  Stepantchi- 
l{ovo.  490  pages.  $5.50  m-n. — Conde  de 
Gobineau.  El  Renacimiento.  539  pages. 
$5.50  m-n. — Leopoldo  Alas  (Clarin). 
La  Regenta.  Two  Volumes.  482  and  521 
pages.  $5.50  m-n.  each. — Santa  Teresa 
de  Jesus.  Camino  de  perjeccidn.  Libro  de 
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las  fundacioncs.  418  pages.  |4.50  m-n. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  1946. — ^The  Bi- 
blioteca  Emec6'  de  obras  universales, 
with  its  large  type  and  attractive  make¬ 
up  (although  the  books  are  fragile)  is 
an  admirable  series.  Each  work  is  intro¬ 
duced  with  a  competent  Nota  prelimi- 
nar,  and  each  has  carefully  selected  bio¬ 
graphical  and  bibliographical  data. 

The  translation  of  Dc  oratore  is  the 
excellent  version  by  the  distinguished 
scholar  Marcelino  Menendez  y  Pelayo, 
and  the  introduction  is  by  Eilhard 
Schlesinger.  Ricardo  Baeza,  whose  name 
appears  often  on  scholarly  publications 
from  the  Argentine,  is  responsible  for 
the  translation  and  the  foreword  of  the 
edition  of  the  two  Dostoevsky  novels. 
The  Spanish  version  of  Gobineau’s 
stimulating  Imaginary  Conversations  is 
by  Angel  Sanz  Rosenda,  and  the  indus¬ 
trious  Ricardo  Baeza  supplies  an  excel¬ 
lent  informational  essay  on  the  author 
of  La  Renaissance.  The  volume  of  St. 
Teresa’s  more  important  writings  is 
prefaced  by  the  poet  Leopoldo  Marechal. 
It  is  pleasant  to  have  La  Regenta  in  such 
readable  form.  Leopoldo  Alas  as  a  young 
man  was  a  devoted  disciple  of  Zola,  but 
he  had  traits  which  were  widely  differ¬ 
ent  from  his  master’s.  He  was,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  much  lighter  on  his  feet.  This 
pitiless  picture  of  vice  and  folly  in  a  pro¬ 
vincial  capital  (Oviedo)  is  orthodox 
Naturalism,  but  its  author  writes  with 
admirable  agility  and  stylistic  charm.  It 
is  too  bad  that  an  English  translation  is 
not  available,  but  presumably  the  only 
way  to  have  one  would  be  for  some  Mae¬ 
cenas  to  subsidize  it.  The  volume  carries 
as  foreword  the  famous  Prdlogo  which 
P^rez  Galdos  wrote  for  the  edition  of 
1900,  just  a  little  while  before  Clarin 
wore  himself  completely  out  and  died 
in  his  fiftieth  year.  “Su  obra,”  says  the 
master,  “es  grande  y  rica.”  We  agree 
heartily.—//.  K.  L. 

**  Jos^  Moreno  Villa.  L^yendo.  Mexico. 

Colegio  de  Mexico.  1946.  155  pages. 
— TTiis  sensitive  poet’s  criticism  is  often 
deeper  than  it  seems,  and  there  is  much 


ground  for  meditation  in  these  eleven 
brief  essays  in  which  Jose  Moreno  Villa 
studies  the  style,  and  chiefly  the  predi¬ 
lection  for  certain  words,  in  the  poetry 
of  three  giants  of  the  Renaissance,  Garci 
Lasso,  Luis  de  Leon  and  St.  John  of  the 
Cross,  and  six  modern  poets,  Becquer, 
Jimenez,  Guillen,  Garcia  Lorca,  An¬ 
tonio  Machado  and  Rub6n  Dario,  the 
last  of  whom  he  exalts  above  all  Spanish 
poets,  ancient  or  modern.  Dario’s  poetry, 
at  its  best  of  a  perennial  fascination,  can 
only  lose  by  being  set  beside  that  of 
Leon  or  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  since  it 
too  often  lacks  their  humane  and  univer¬ 
sal  quality.  The  two  remaining  essays 
deal  with  a  few  letters  by  Goya,  and 
with  some  poems  by  the  painter  Picasso. 
The  critic’s  prefactory  remark  that  the 
poems  are  inferior  to  the  pictures  consid¬ 
erably  whets  our  interest;  but  they  prove 
not  to  be  bad  enough  to  be  exciting  nor 
good  enough  to  be  worth  reading.  We 
certainly  do  not  find  the  lyrical  quality 
which  “all  have  recognized  in  the  im¬ 
mense  work  of  this  painter.’’  Goya  and 
Picasso  have  something  in  common:  re¬ 
lentless  energy  and  an  audacity  which 
obscured  the  underlying  strain  of  mys¬ 
ticism  in  Goya  and  effectually  obliterates 
the  lyrical  element  in  the  work  of  Pi¬ 
casso. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Antologta  del  teatro  f ranees  con- 
tempordneo.  Two  volumes.  Buenos 
Aires.  Argonauta.  1945.  437  and  459 
pages.  |25  m-n. — This  well  organized 
and  handsomely  printed  anthology  of 
the  French  drama  of  the  last  two  decades 
is  another  evidence  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can’s  ncar-revcrcnce  for  French  culture. 
The  thirteen  dramatists  represented, 
each  by  one  play,  arc  H.-R.  Lenormand, 
Paul  Claudel,  Jean  Cocteau,  Jean  Girau- 
doux,  Fernand  Crommclynck,  Jean 
Victor  Pcllcrin,  Jules  Romains,  Jean 
Anouilh,  Jean  Sarment,  C.  dc  Peyret- 
Chappuis,  J.-J.  Bernard,  Paul  Reynal, 
and  Charles  Vildrac.  The  book’s  chief 
interest  for  North  Americans  will  prob¬ 
ably  lie  in  the  conscientious  introduction 
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by  Alfredo  dc  la  Guardia.  Without  strik¬ 
ing  independence  or  perspicacity  but 
with  good  sense  and  honesty,  Sehor  de 
la  Guardia  very  creditably  hnds  a  way 
of  characterizing  each  individual  of  this 
baker’s  dozen  so  that  his  peculiar  con¬ 
tribution  is  more  or  less  definite  and 
easy  to  remember.  He  ranks  Lenor- 
mand  at  the  head  of  the  list — not  con¬ 
spicuously  so  as  is  the  case  with  George 
Bernard  Shaw  in  England,  Eugene 
O’Neill,  Pirandello,  or  Benavente;  partly 
because  the  French  average  is  uniquely 
high.  We  suspect  that  Dc  la  Guardia  is 
leaning  rather  heavily  on  Albert  Thi- 
baudet,  but  his  precision  and  simplicity 
arc  only  the  more  obvious  merits  of  a 
study  which  will  be  very  useful.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  so  well  done  a  book 
should  not  have  been  more  carefully 
proof-read.  There  is  even  a  bad  misprint 
on  the  cover  of  Volume  Two. — H.  K.  L. 

Lidia  Bcsouchct.  Condicidn  de 

mujer.  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamcricana. 
Translated  by  Raul  Navarro.  1945.  215 
pages.  $3.  m-n. — The  Spanish  transla¬ 
tion  of  this  short  Brazilian  novel  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  story,  although  not  very 
original,  is  vividly  and  succinedy  related. 
The  insight  into  feminine  character  is 
acute  if  not  profound,  and  the  men  are 
only  introduced  as  a  foil  to  the  main 
theme.  To  the  heroine,  who  speaks 
throughout  in  the  first  person,  the  sea 
merely  signifies  emptiness,  a  detail  which 
may  be  significant.  Perhaps  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  pages  arc  those  which  refer  to 
the  poverty  of  the  Brazilian  peasants’ 
houses  and  to  their  happiness.  “To  im¬ 
prove  their  homes,  their  dress,  their 
meals,  their  habits  would  be  impossible 
without  destroying  the  tranquility  of 
their  existence.’’  The  statistician  who  de¬ 
mands  a  higher  standard  of  living  may 
wreck  millions  of  homes.  “The  houses 
of  the  poor  in  Brazil  arc  the  same  in 
every  region:  the  clay  water-jar  and  op¬ 
posite  the  kitchen  the  cistern  of  water; 
crocheted  mats  and  images  of  saints  arc 
the  only  ornaments.  Cleanliness  and  dis¬ 
comfort,  a  scrupulous  cleanliness  such  as 


one  docs  not  find  in  the  houses  of  the 
poor  in  other  countries.’’  And  this  in 
spite  of  mud,  lack  of  sanitation,  stagnant 
water,  and  mosquitos.  In  this  setting  are 
found  some  of  the  popular  types  which 
the  curious  heroine  comes  across  in  her 
wanderings. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  J.  A.  Gimenez-Arnau.  La  hija  de 

Jano.  Buenos  Aires.  Cimera.  1946. 
310  pages.  $6.  m-n. — ^Thc  novelist  in¬ 
troduces  us  to  an  America  peopled  by 
gangsters  and  millionaires.  It  appears 
that  Alicia,  scion  of  the  wealthy  Sullivan 
family,  was  kidnapped,  when  but  a  few 
months  old,  by  Bernardo  Martin,  a 
gangster.  She  lives  sheltered  and  tender¬ 
ly  loved  by  him  till  he  is  caught  by  the 
police  while  occupied  in  opening  a  safe. 
Hereupon  he  reveals  her  origin  to  her, 
and  she  returns  to  the  stately  and  rigid 
household  of  her  parents.  The  novel  stud¬ 
ies  the  periods  of  adjustment  through 
which  the  girl  passes.  The  glamour  and 
excitement  of  gangster  life  have  so  com¬ 
pletely  captivated  her  that  she  finds  it 
impossible  to  accept  her  new  environ¬ 
ment  and  its  mode  of  thinking  and  liv¬ 
ing.  To  her,  the  ethics  of  Bernardo  arc 
higher  than  those  of  her  capitalistic  fam¬ 
ily.  This  reader  feels  that  there  is  more 
exotism  and  abnormality  in  the  story 
than  valid  psychology. — D.  Vittorini. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

^  Juan  Goyanarte.  Logo  Argentino. 

Buenos  Aires.  Emec6.  1946.  474 
pages.  $8  m-n. — This  novel  comprises 
six  closely-linked  short  stories  having  as 
their  common  theme  the  struggle  of 
Martin  Arteche  against  the  natural  and 
human  obstacles  that  beset  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  his  ranch,  “Los  Tempanos,’’  in 
the  glacial  remoteness  of  Patagonia.  As 
in  a  CJreek  tragedy,  this  heroic  figure  is 
overwhelmed  by  inevitable  catastrophe 
at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  success, 
and  in  the  last  whirlwind  chapter  loses 
all  for  which  he  has  striven. 

Despite  the  episodic  nature  of  the 
book,  the  author  has  imparted  substance 
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and  temperament  to  the  main  characters: 
Torr^n,  the  violent  Catalan;  Bigui,  the 
stolid  Indian;  and  Marangunic,  the  child¬ 
like  Slav.  We  are  able  to  observe  the 
varied  reactions  of  these  men  as  they 
face  many  trying  circumstances.  Dr.  Pot¬ 
ter,  the  obese  charlatan,  and  Mirta,  the 
middle-aged  femme  fatale  who  accom¬ 
panies  him  to  “Los  Tempanos,”  are  both 
well-drawn  pathological  studies.  Sehor 
Goyanarte  writes  vividly  and  exploits 
fully  a  locale  which  abounds  in  dramatic 
possibilities.  He  is  not  given  to  under¬ 
statement,  however,  and  the  final  ava¬ 
lanche  of  disaster  is  almost  too  much  for 
a  reader  to  bear. — Robert  W.  Kretsch. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

^  Jesus  Goytortua  Santos.  Pensativa. 

Mexico.  Porrua.  1945.  264  pages. — 
This  novel  is  the  fourth  recipient  of  the 
annual  Lanz  Duret  award  established  in 
1941  by  the  editor  of  El  Universal,  the 
great  Mexican  daily,  in  memory  of  his 
father.  The  contests  have  been  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  Mexico  because  of  the  unques¬ 
tioned  integrity  of  their  judges,  (Goy¬ 
tortua  is  an  obscure  young  federal  em¬ 
ployee,  a  huasteco  de  Chalhuacuautla, 
neither  nephew  nor  son-in-law  of  any  of 
the  judges)  but  have,  up  to  now,  failed 
to  discover  any  great  novel.  The  action 
of  Pensativa  takes  place  during  the  Cris- 
tero  wars,  but  Goytortua,  departing 
from  the  usual  treatment,  finds  in  these 
uprisings  no  moral  issue,  but  only  a  good 
colorful  background.  Latin  Americans, 
although  they  may  prefer  docile  women 
in  reality,  seem  to  enjoy  Amazons  in 
their  fiction,  and  Pensativa  is  the  coun- 
terjjart,  sugared,  of  Romulo  Gallegos’ 
unforgettable  Dona  Barbara.  Pensativa, 
without  the  careful  development  that 
made  Dona  Barbara’s  character  plau¬ 
sible,  is  merely  one  of  those  startling 
characters,  which  arc,  after  hair-raising 
plots,  the  most  common  device  of  sec¬ 
ond-rate  novels.  Tfic  comparison  of  Goy- 
tortua’s  novel  with  that  of  Gallegos  is 
cruel  but  inevitable. — Consuelo  Howatf. 
Tucson,  Arizona. 


^  Wen  Maury.  Trdgico  atardecer. 

Habana.  Ediciones  Cuadernarias. 
1946.  343  pages. — Except  for  its  modern 
setting  of  motor  cars,  radios  and  air¬ 
planes,  this  story  is  a  romantic  novel  of 
the  early  19th  century.  A  pair  of  forlorn 
lovers,  kept  apart  by  parental  restraint 
based  on  superstition  and  bigotry  and 
inexorable  fate,  arc  the  victims  of  stark 
tragedy  when  the  girl,  weakened  by 
suffering,  finally  dies  of  joy  on  learning 
of  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  to  union 
with  her  lover.  The  talc  is  original  in 
its  fantastic  plot  and  picturesque  phras¬ 
ing.  In  spite  of  its  improbability,  the 
story  is  very  readable,  largely  because  of 
the  author’s  skill  in  handling  suspense 
and  surprise. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

*  Enrique  Portugal.  Cinco  koras  con 
mi  madre.  Buenos  Aires.  Continen¬ 
tal.  1945.  156  pages. — This  “historia  dc 
una  angustia  hecha  mujer,’’  as  its  sub¬ 
title  qualifies  it,  won  the  first  prize  of  the 
Asociacion  Intcramcricana  dc  Escritorcs. 
Its  author  is  now  a  resident  of  Buenos 
Aires,  but  he  is  a  native  of  Arequipa,  the 
“White  City’’  of  Peru.  Arequipa  is  the 
locale  of  this  story,  in  which  the  author 
colorfully  evokes  days  that  arc  gone  for¬ 
ever.  In  it  the  city  is  intimately  identified 
with  the  soul  of  the  mother,  with  her 
struggles,  her  cares,  cares  which  first  in¬ 
truded  themselves  in  her  infancy  and  are 
prolonged  through  a  life  whose  sorrows 
were  “a  la  mancra  dc  espadas  que  aun 
cimbran  cnclavadas  cn  su  corazon  de 
Mater  Dolorosa.’’  This  mother  who  suf¬ 
fered  so  much  and  who  was  nevertheless 
“the  most  absolute  negation  of  com¬ 
plaint’’  is  the  inspiration  of  a  book  filled 
with  psychological  intensity  and  noble 
vividness,  a  real  work  of  art,  throbbing 
with  pathos,  yet  completely  free  from 
sentimentality.  There  arc  here  and  there 
passages  which  are  sober  poems,  but 
which  never  clash  with  the  consistently 
novclistic  tone  of  the  book. — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 
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^  Alejandro  Tapia  y  Rivera.  Bernardo 
de  Palissy  (1857).  147  pages. — La 
Cuarterona.  (1867).  105  pages. — Ca- 
moens  (1868)  y  Hero  (1869).  120  pages. 
San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Imprenta 
Venezuela.  1944. — These  three  plays  in 
separate  volumes  and  the  “tragic  mono- 
log”  Hero  are  part  of  the  series  of  Tapia 
y  Rivera’s  works  being  published  cur¬ 
rently  by  his  family  in  an  excellently 
printed  edition,  with  their  original  dedi¬ 
cations  and  a  few  explanatory  notes. 
Two  of  them  were  printed  in  Spain  be¬ 
fore  they  appeared  in  Puerto  Rico, 
though  all  of  them  were  produced  in 
San  Juan  soon  after  they  were  written. 
They  all  show  their  author’s  generous 
and  liberal  nature  and  his  scholarly 
knowledge  of  history  and  of  social  prob¬ 
lems,  even  though  in  today’s  theater  they 
would  seem  distinctly  dated.  Both  Ca- 
moens  and  Bernardo  de  Palissy  are  in 
easy  flowing  verse  and  take  the  reader 
back  to  the  16th  century;  they  allow  for 
gorgeous  costuming,  picturesque  scenery 
and  some  music,  more  or  less  in  Victor 
Hugo’s  style.  Bernardo  de  Palissy  is  the 
less  romantic  and  more  interesting  of 
the  two,  as  it  portrays  a  humble  and 
courageous  Huguenot  victim  of  the  St. 
Bartholomew  and  speaks  out  boldly 
against  royal  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

Even  more  outspoken  in  protest 
against  the  Puerto  Rican  nobility’s 
“wretched  provincial  prejudices,”  La 
Cuarterona  attacks  class  and  racial  big¬ 
otry  in  Hispanic  America  with  eloquent 
violence.  Apparently  inspired  partly  by 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  partly  by  Boucicault’s 
Octoroon,  this  tragedy  shows  a  lovely 
and  high-minded  maiden  of  illegitimate 
and  half  negro  slave  parentage,  in  love 
with  and  loved  by  a  high-born  youth  of 
bankrupt  family  whose  cruel  mother  in¬ 
sists  on  his  marrying  the  stupid  daughter 
of  a  rich  parvenu  and  gains  her  end  by  a 
shameless  lie,  at  the  cost  of  the  suicide 
of  the  innocent  cuarterona.  Like  The 
Octoroon  this  tragedy  expresses  criti¬ 
cism  of  social  institutions  rather  than  a 
constructive  attack  on  them  or  any  con¬ 
crete  suggestions  for  their  modification. 


Unlike  its  near  contemporary,  however, 
the  Spanish  play  is  not  impossibly  melo¬ 
dramatic  in  incident,  but  follows,  in 
prose,  the  French  theatrical  form  of  its 
period,  with  much  talk,  comparatively 
little  action  and  no  choric  effects.  The 
characters  now  seem  more  typed,  are  in 
fact  exaggeratedly  so,  than  they  would 
have  appeared  to  a  mid-nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  audience,  the  “lesson”  of  the  play 
rather  bolder  then  than  now;  neverthe¬ 
less  this  is  the  most  significant  of  Tapia 
y  Rivera’s  republished  dramas,  and  re¬ 
pays  a  careful  reading.  If  produced  today 
in  many  countries  or  sections  of  our 
country  it  would  still  speak  a  much 
needed  warning  against  such  family 
tyranny  and  racial  intolerance  as  are  cur¬ 
rently  represented  on  the  New  York 
stage  in  Deep  Are  the  Roots  and  Strange 
Fruit. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

^  Ramon  del  Valle-Inclin.  Sonata  del 
estio.  Edited  by  Marshall  Nunn  and 
Betty  Vann.  Boston.  D.  C.  Heath.  1945. 
135  pages.  $1.20. — It  is  not  likely  that 
any  American  college  student  who  keeps 
at  his  French  for  more  than  a  year  or 
two  fails  of  some  contact  with  that  freak¬ 
ish  but  gloriously  inspired  Frenchman, 
Victor  Hugo.  Among  Sp)anish  writers, 
Valle-Incl4n  was  even  more  freakish 
and  only  a  shade  less  inspired.  His  life 
was  as  astonishing  as  his  books,  and  no 
red-blooded  youngster  can  fail  to  be 
amused,  touched  and  stimulated  by  both. 
This  slightly  abbreviated  version  of  one 
of  his  most  beautiful  shorter  novels  is 
perhaps  as  well  suited  as  any  other  to 
introduce  him  to  young  students.  The 
slight  introduction  could  have  made 
more  of  his  colorful  personality  and 
could  have  been  more  carefully  phrased, 
but  on  the  whole  the  book  will  serve  a 
distinct  purpose. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Cancionero  de  Romances.  Madrid. 

Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones 
Cientificas.  1945.  li-f-270  folio  pages. — 
A  new  edition  of  the  facsimile  of  the 
Antwerp  Cancionero  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Dr.  Menendez  Pidal  is  most  wel- 
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come.  It  celebrates  the  fourth  centenary 
of  the  original  publication,  which  car¬ 
ried  no  date  but  may  have  appeared  in 
the  year  1547.  The  contents  arc  a  precious 
mine  into  which  later  anthologies  have 
freely  delved.  All  the  old  favorites,  a  few 
lines  or  many  pages  in  length,  will  be 
found  here;  and  the  print  of  these  550 
pages  is  better  and  clearer  than  that  of 
the  works  of  Cervantes  a  generation  or 
two  later.  Only  to  read  the  index  of 
first  lines  is  to  be  transported  at  once 
into  the  very  heart  of  Spain,  always  one 
of  the  most  stimulating  countries  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  qualities  common  to  all  or 
most  of  these  poems  arc  swift  action, 
vital  energy,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  per¬ 
sonal  intimacy,  savor  of  the  soil  and  a 
popular  vein.  The  contrast  between  the 
genuinely  (medieval)  and  artificially 
(Renaissance)  popular  is  well  brought 
out  in  a  passage  of  the  introduction,  in 
which  Dr.  Mcn^ndez  Pidal,  with  his 
gift  of  pregnant  concentration,  remarks 
that  in  the  formal  division  between  cul¬ 
ture  and  the  people  brought  about  by 
the  Renaissance,  the  influence  of  human¬ 
ism  rescued  the  romances  from  the  artifi¬ 
cial  glosses.  Nevertheless  the  humanism 
which  gave  us  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  and 
the  Celestina  was  essentially  urban,  and 
for  literature  to  be  restored  to  the  genu¬ 
ine  people  it  had  to  wait  for  the  broad 
comprehensive  spirit  of  Cervantes, 
whose  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  old  romances  is  unmistakable. — Au¬ 
brey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  C.  Gonzalez  Ruano.  Antologta  de 
poetas  espaholes  contempordneos  en 
lengua  castellana.  Barcelona.  Gustavo 
Gili.  1946.  877  pages. — The  last  book 
prepared  for  the  press  by  the  veteran 
Spanish  publisher  Gili  before  his  death 
was  a  massive  anthology  of  261  poets 
arranged  according  to  the  year  of  their 
birth  and  ranging  from  Salvador  Rueda, 
born  1857,  to  Buenaventura  Sella,  born 
1928.  Each  is  provided  with  brief  criti¬ 
cal  and  biographical  data. 

From  books  and  magazines,  the  edi¬ 
tor  collected  examples  from  writers  who 


use  the  Spanish  language,  thus  exclud¬ 
ing  Basque  and  Catalan  writers.  The 
number  of  entries  for  each  writer,  he 
confesses,  depends  more  often  on  the 
quantity  of  their  writing  available  than 
on  their  literary  importance.  He  prides 
himself  on  giving  complete  poems,  never 
excerpts. 

In  a  sixteen-page  prologue,  Gonzilez 
includes  a  six-page  discussion  of  what 
he  considers  good  and  bad  poetry.  He 
laments  that  poetry  has  not  improved 
with  the  passing  of  the  years  and  re¬ 
marks  that  the  products  of  so<allcd 
Modernists  are  frequently  worse  than 
the  classic  poetry  against  which  they  re¬ 
volt.  He  also  gives  an  account  of  his  diffi¬ 
culties  in  searching  through  magazines 
for  some  of  the  fugitive  verse  here  in¬ 
cluded.  This  is  one  of  the  values  of  this 
work,  apart  from  the  details  of  the  lives 
of  the  authors:  he  reveals  some  poets 
who  have  developed  behind  the  veil  in 
Franco  Spain. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Dora  Isella  Russell.  El  canto  irre¬ 
mediable.  Montevideo.  Impresora 

Uruguaya.  1946.  132  pages. — Mature, 
beautifully  written  verses  by  an  Argen¬ 
tine  poetess  in  her  early  twenties.  Dora 
Isella’s  themes  are  the  eternal  ones  of 
love,  death,  and  suffering.  Although  her 
style,  with  its  rigorously  controlled  dic¬ 
tion,  shows  no  strongly  individualized 
traits,  she  approaches  the  old  mysteries 
with  a  kind  of  tense,  feminine  subjec¬ 
tivism  that  is  unmistakably  her  own. 
With  respect  to  form,  particularly  in  the 
sonnet,  these  poems  come  close  to  per¬ 
fection.  El  canto  irremediable,  Ek)ra 
Isella’s  second  book  of  verse,  is  clear 
proof  that  an  important  new  talent  has 
joined  the  brilliant  group  of  River  Plate 
poetesses  that  include  Juana  de  Ibar- 
bourou,  Sarah  Bollo,  Ema  Santandreu, 
Esther  de  Ciceres  and  Marfa  Eugenia 
Vaz  Ferreira. — Daniel  Wogan.  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University. 

*  J.  Garbo  Paganini.  La  porcelana 
europea:  historia — manufacturas — 

marcas.  Rosario.  Editorial  Rosario.  1946. 
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334  pages.  116  illustrations.  $30.  m-n. — 
The  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  Europe 
began  and  reached  its  highest  develop¬ 
ment  during  the  eighteenth  century.  An 
expensive  undertaking  involving  secret 
processes,  porcelain  production  was 
dominated  by  a  few  factories  maintained 
by  royal  and  noble  amateurs  who  consid¬ 
ered  it  a  new  way  to  enhance  their  pres¬ 
tige  and  a  novel,  attractive  instrument 
of  rivalry.  Encouraged  by  their  patrons, 
the  ceramists  of  England,  France,  Den¬ 
mark,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  applied  to  their  cups 
and  saucers,  their  busts  and  figurines, 
their  urns,  platters  and  vases  an  entranc¬ 
ing  variety  of  delicately  moulded  and 
exquisitely  tinted  rococo,  classic,  and 
Chinese  designs.  Never  numerous,  these 
fragile  porcelains  are  now  among  the 
rarest  objects  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  book  lists  and  briefly  describes 
some  133  European  factories  active  at 
the  time.  They  range  from  the  great  cen¬ 
ters  at  Meissen,  Chelsea  and  Sevres  to 
the  minor  establishments  like  Kloster- 
Veilsdorf  in  Germany,  Mennecy-Ville- 
roy  in  France,  and  Vista  Alegre  in  Por¬ 
tugal.  These  are  arranged  in  purely  al¬ 
phabetical  order  and  not,  as  would  seem 
more  useful,  by  countries.  The  most 
valuable  part  of  the  book  is  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  1,751  different  marks  used  by 
these  factories  at  different  periods.  These 
are  listed  according  to  categories  of  de¬ 
vices  and  not,  in  the  usual  way,  by  fac¬ 
tories.  The  advantage  of  this  system 
seems  to  be  that,  since  similar  marks 
were  constantly  employed  (the  letter  A 
with  slightest  variations  was  used  at  13 
places)  the  collector  seeking  to  identify 
his  piece  can  here  find  all  the  varying 
forms  together.  Changes  in  devices  by  a 
single  factory  can  be  traced  through  a 
special  index.  The  work  of  most  of  the 
factories  is  illustrated  in  reproductions 
of  fair  quality.  The  location  of  these  por¬ 
celains  is  unfortunately  not  given;  a 
number,  however,  seem  to  be  in  Argen¬ 
tine  collections. 

Sehor  Carb6  Paganini’s  attractively 
printed  book  belongs  to  the  important 


series  of  obras  de  divulgacidn  which  has 
appeared  in  Argentina  in  recent  years. 
Designed  for  the  average  reader,  its  ex¬ 
haustive  lists  and  careful  indices  give  it 
value  also  for  the  specialist. — Robert  C. 
Smith.  Sweetbriar  College. 

*  Hector  Velarde.  Arquitectura  pe¬ 
ruana.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Econ6mica.  1946. 175  pages. — This  brief 
but  very  substantial  essay  on  Peruvian 
architecture  is  illustrated  with  nearly 
one  hundred  excellent  photographs  and 
covers  the  ground  from  the  earliest  pre- 
Incan  walls  and  temples  to  the  modern¬ 
ist  buildings  of  the  present  time.  The 
epochs  arc  very  different  (pre-Incan,  In¬ 
can,  colonial  and  modern);  the  influ¬ 
ences  (Spanish  Romanesque,  Plater- 
esque.  Baroque,  French  neo-classicism 
and  the  more  exuberant  nco<lassicism 
of  Italy)  very  various:  all  the  more  sur¬ 
prising  and  welcome  is  a  certain  sense 
of  continuity  throughout.  Whether,  as 
the  author  seems  to  hint,  this  be  due  to 
a  deep  religious  feeling,  or  to  a  climate 
of  heat  and  earthquake  rather  than  of 
rain  and  cold,  there  is  a  constant  qual¬ 
ity,  an  abiding  impression  of  mellow¬ 
ness  in  these  many  centuries  of  architec¬ 
ture:  one  thinks  somehow  of  snows 
melted  and  rounded  by  a  hot  sun.  The 
pre-Incun  architecture,  the  temple  of 
Machupichu,  for  instance,  fitted  natural¬ 
ly  into  the  surrounding  rock  and  was 
well  suited  to  those  magnificent  place- 
names,  Tiahuanaco,  Cajamarquilla,  O- 
llantaytambo.  The  massive  Incan  mason¬ 
ry  was  combined  with  surface  ornament 
by  the  Spanish  conquerors;  there  was 
continual  blending,  and  the  pre-Incan 
and  Incan  architecture  and  that  of  Spain 
were  fused  in  “a  solid  and  well-defined 
expression  of  beauty.”  The  prehistoric- 
buildings,  the  palaces  of  Cuzco,  the  pal¬ 
ace  of  Torre  Tagle  and  other  houses  of 
Lima,  the  city  of  Pizarro,  the  intricate 
detail  of  Baroque  churches  and  the  sober 
simplicity  of  the  modern  architecture  are 
all  characterized  by  a  quality  of  rhythm 
which  seems  to  incorporate  them  spon¬ 
taneously  in  the  indigenous,  original,  es- 
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sentially  plastic  art  of  Peru;  they  arc 
given  an  appropriate  setting  and  have  a 
delightful  harmony  of  line. — Aubrey 
F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

Juan  Carlos  Foix.  Las  perdidas 
alianzas.  Buenos  Aires.  Urquiza. 
1944.  88  pages. — This  litdc  book  (we 
believe  it  is  the  first  one  the  author  has 
published)  is  made  up  of  bits  of  prose 
which  sometimes  assume  the  form  of 
parables,  sometimes  of  hymn-like  prose 
poems.  Throughout  the  writing  of  Juan 
Carlos  Foix  we  arc  conscious  of  his  deli¬ 
cate  sensibility  and  his  ambition  to  give 
his  book  a  transcendental  import.  It  is 
true  that  not  all  parts  of  his  volume  are 
of  equal  value.  Some  chapters  are  in¬ 
clined  to  triteness  and  conventionality  of 
viewpoint;  in  some  the  author  is  random 
and  verbose.  But  there  is  much  in  his 
book  that  sets  the  reader  to  thinking, 
there  are  many  emotional  images  that 
are  richly  and  beautifully  expressed,  in 
phrases  that  carry  spiritual  vibrations  of 
great  human  intensity.  The  book  carries 
as  epigraph  the  celebrated  phrase  from 
an  old  Spanish  romance:  “Yo  no  digo 
mi  cancidn  sino  a  quicn  conmigo  va.” — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Hernando  Tellez.  Luces  en  el 
bosque.  Bogoti.  Siglo  XX.  1946.  213 
pages. — Nineteen  short  essays  on  such 
subjects  as  habits,  grace  (charm),  fash¬ 
ion,  followed  by  two  longer  essays,  one 
comparing  Balzac,  Flaubert  and  Huxley, 
and  one  psychoanalyzing  Disraeli  on  the 
basis  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
Forrester  sisters.  Senor  Tellez’s  style  of 
writing  and  elegance  of  expression  re¬ 
mind  one  of  the  type  of  literary  essay 
made  popular  by  the  Goncourts  in 
France  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
But  in  reading  his  essays  one  sometimes 
has  the  disconcerting  feeling  that  one  is 
eating  blanc-mange  with  a  very  small 
teaspoon.  A  litde  more  substance  would 
have  helped. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn. 
Berkeley,  California. 


*  A nales  del  Instituto  Nacional  de  A n- 
tropologta  e  Historia.  Tomo  I,  1939- 

40.  355  pages,  large  octavo. — Anales  del 
Museo  Nacional  de  Arqueologta,  His¬ 
toria  y  Etnografta.  Tomo  III.  257  pages, 
large  octavo.  Mexico.  Secretarla  de  £du- 
caci6n  Publica.  1945. — In  the  United 
States,  various  generously  financed  foun¬ 
dations  publish  or  subsidize  valuable 
books  and  periodicals  which  would 
never  have  bwn  able  to  pay  their  own 
way.  In  the  Latin  American  countries, 
where  these  wealthy  foundations  do  not 
exist,  the  national  and  local  governments 
often  perform  a  similar  service  for  schol¬ 
arship  and  literature.  These  two  well 
printed  publications  of  the  Mexican 
Ministry  of  Education  are  full  of  valu¬ 
able  matter.  In  the  Annals  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Anthropological  and  Historical 
Institute  there  are  15  articles,  the  earlier 
ones  conscientious  illustrated  reports  of 
the  findings  of  various  archeological  ex¬ 
peditions;  then  there  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  diary  of  the  seventeenth-century 
Bishop  of  Tlaxcala,  Fray  Alonso  de  la 
Mota  y  Escobar;  and  popularly  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  all,  there  is  a  readable  article 
on  the  work  and  musical  times  of  the 
late  nineteenth<entury  Mexican  musi¬ 
cian  Juventino  Rojas,  whose  tuneful 
Sobre  las  olas  is  known  throughout  the 
world.  The  Annals  of  the  National  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Archeology,  History  and  Eth¬ 
nography  publish  13  articles  of  a  similar 
nature  to  the  others,  opening  with  a 
diplomatic  edition  of  Silvestre  Santiago 
Alvarez’s  Defenza  de  los  Americanos, 
dated  Mexico  City,  May  2, 1775,  and  has 
among  other  important  matter  Alfredo 
Barrera  Visquez’s  Vocabulario  del 
idioma  Cal{chiquel,  with  Spanish  trans¬ 
lations  by  Fernando  Colop,  and  consist¬ 
ing  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
entries. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Joaquin  Anorga  Larralde.  Hablemos 
con  propiedad.  Elementos  de  semdn- 

tica.  La  Habana.  Cultural.  1946.  222 
pages. — Dr.  Anorga  Larralde’s  manual 
of  linguistic  propriety  is  intended  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  use  of  Spanish-speaking 
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school  children  and  adults  who  wish  to 
improve  their  vocabulary  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively.  But  it  should  be 
equally  useful  to  foreigners  who  know 
some  Spanish  and  are  ambitious  to  know 
the  language  more  accurately.  It  deals 
specifically  with  synonyms,  antonyms, 
paronyms  and  barbarisms,  and  inciden¬ 
tally  pays  some  elementary  attention  to 
etymologies.  It  is  arranged  in  text-book 
form,  with  first  a  little  lesson  examining 
five  pairs  of  synonyms,  then  a  similar  les¬ 


son  on  barbarisms,  then  one  on  paro¬ 
nyms,  then  one  on  antonyms,  followed 
by  a  new  lesson  on  synonyms,  and  so  on. 
Every  17th  lesson  is  a  review,  and  a  care¬ 
ful  vocabulary  at  the  end  makes  the 
whole  a  convenient  reference  work.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  its  modest  excursions  into  Latin 
and  Greek  etymology,  the  book  gives 
no  hint  of  foreign  origins,  which  is 
doubdess  wise  in  view  of  its  main  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  a  prim  and  careful  little  work 
which  will  do  much  good. — R.  T.  H. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Bool(s  in  Various  Languages,  see  "Head-Liners"') 


^  Ota  Kraus  and  Erich  Schon.  To- 
varna  na  smrt.  Praha.  Cin.  1946.  234 
pages  -j-  plates.  131  kii. — A  book  on  the 
horrors  of  the  Nazi  camps  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jews,  Czechs,  Poles,  Yugo¬ 
slavs,  written  by  survivors  who  returned 
to  their  liberated  countries.  One  often 
hears  that  American  readers  are  “fed 
up”  with  this  kind  of  literature.  Fed  up 
— because  they  knew  so  little  about  it. 
In  the  countries  which  went  through 
the  dark  time  of  Nazi  occupation,  these 
books  are  published  and  read.  They  are 
read  in  order  to  remember  past  horrors 
so  that  future  ones  may  be  prevented. 

These  two  young  Czech  Jews  began 
to  gather  their  material  when  they  were 
still  in  the  camps,  with  the  definite  pur¬ 
pose  of  supplying  an  eyewitness  report 
on  what  happened  in  the  “death  factory” 
in  Brikenau-Oswiecim.  TTie  authors  tell 
the  story  of  mass  destruction  soberly  and 
factually.  They  invent  nothing.  They  re¬ 
frain  from  literary  tricks.  Thus  they  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  reader  a  unique  human  docu¬ 
ment,  a  valuable  reference  book  for  the 
student  of  the  nature  of  Nazism  and  life 
under  its  rule. — F.  C.  Weisl(opf.  New 
York. 


^  Kamil  Krofta.  Duchovni  odl^az 
Husitstvi.  Praha.  Svoboda.  1946.  295 
pages.  75  k2. — Kamil  Krofta  has  a  very 
good  name  among  Central  European 
historians.  He  not  only  wrote  history,  he 
took  a  part  in  shaping  history  as  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Czechoslovakia 
in  the  fateful  pre-Munich  years.  This  vol¬ 
ume  is  published  by  the  government  of 
reborn  Czechoslovakia  in  grateful  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  author,  who  died  shortly  after 
the  liberation  of  his  country,  in  August 
1945,  after  having  been  cruelly  tortured 
by  the  Nazis.  These  essays  on  the  spirit¬ 
ual  heritage  of  the  Hussites  have  been 
selected  and  edited  by  Professor  Josef 
Borvi^ka.  There  are  vivid  sketches  of 
Jan  2iika,  Petr  Chel5ick^,  Jan  Roky- 
cana,  Comenius  and  Jan  Hus.  There  is 
a  penetrating  study  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Bohemia  and  Rome  prior  to  the 
Hussite  wars.  And  there  are  valuable 
articles  on  the  Hussites  after  Hus  and 
the  social  and  national  meaning  of  Hus- 
sitism. — F.  C.  Weisl^opf.  New  York 
City. 

^  Josef  Kopta.  Dies  Irae.  Praha.  Me- 
lantrich.  1945.  202  pages.  75  kl. — 
Kopta,  famous  author  of  the  epopee 
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Legions  in  World  War  One,  has  pro¬ 
duced  here  a  mystical  and  symbolic  bal¬ 
lad  of  the  Last  Judgment.  His  central 
figure  is  the  strange  and  beautiful  seeker 
for  justice,  the  philosopher,  who  strives 
to  solve  the  problem  of  post-war  adjust¬ 
ment  not  only  with  his  reason  but  also 
with  his  heart.  A  weird  story,  epic  in  its 
proportions  and  filled  with  profound 
symbolism.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  it 
is  to  be  filmed  in  Europe. — J.  S.  Rouce\. 
Hofstra  College. 

Ch.  H.  van  Aken.  De  geschiedenis 
der  Verenigde  Staten  van  Ameril^a. 
Two  volumes.  Den  Haag.  Servire.  1946. 
346  pages. — The  publication  of  this 
work  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  America  among  the  Dutch 
people.  So  far,  only  one  similar  book  has 
been  published  in  the  Netherlands;  te 
Lintum’s  Geschiedenis  van  het  Ameri- 
\aansche  voH(  (Second  edition.  Zutfen. 
Thieme.  1923).  To  be  sure,  van  Aken’s 
is  not  a  work  of  original  research,  but  a 
compilation.  Its  chief  merit  lies  in  its 
extreme  compactness.  It  enumerates  the 
essential  facts  with  very  little  personal 
evaluation  and  with  no  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  relations  with  the  Netherlands. 
The  chief  emphasis  is  on  the  twentieth 
century  and  the  development  of  the 
United  States  into  a  world  power. 

Except  for  a  few  excusable  errors,  this 
little  work  will  serve  Dutch  readers  as  a 
useful  introduction  to  a  country  with 
which  they  have  had  friendly  relations 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  It 
will  help  correct  the  often  one-sided  pic¬ 
ture  which  Europeans  tend  to  have  of 
the  United  States.  Still,  a  little  more  cul¬ 
tural  history  would  have  helped  even 
more.  A  good  bibliography  for  further 
study  and  a  handy  index  complete  the 
book. — T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of 
Congress. 

**  Willy  Corsari.  Die  van  ons.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Dc  bezige  bij.  1945.  377  pages. 
6J0  guilders. — This  popular  novel  is  in¬ 
evitably  something  of  a  disappointment 
for  readers  who  have  not  lived  through 


the  hardships  which  it  records.  It  is  nei¬ 
ther  a  great  work  of  fiction  nor  a  large 
and  objective  picture  of  the  war  under¬ 
ground  in  Holland.  It  lacks  the  unity  de¬ 
manded  of  either  of  these.  It  is  a  series 
of  violent  episodes,  dealing  for  the  most 
part  with  the  underground  workers  and 
the  wealthier  class  in  Amsterdam  and 
the  Hague. 

It  must  be  said  in  its  favor  that  it  has 
many  moving  scenes  and  real  docu¬ 
mentary  value.  And  it  must  be  said  also 
that  the  author  has  shown  a  peculiar 
talent  for  tracing  the  effect  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  past  on  his  behavior  under  un¬ 
usually  adverse  and  trying  circum¬ 
stances.  Some  pass  the  test,  others  lack 
the  requisite  moral  strength.  Willy  Cor¬ 
sari  is  a  psychologist. — T.  W.  L.  Schel¬ 
tema.  Library  of  Congress. 

*  Clarence  Dana  Rouillard.  TAe 

in  French  History,  Thought  and  Lit¬ 
erature.  Paris.  Boivin.  1940.  (Toronto. 
University  of  Toronto  Press).  700  pages. 
$3. — This  charming  volume,  both  very 
scholarly  and  interesting,  garners  from 
most  of  the  important  libraries  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  and  America  all  cases  in 
which  Turkey  influenced  French  litera¬ 
ture  from  the  accession  of  Suleiman  the 
Magnificent  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  is  a  fascinating  study  of  the  way  in 
which  exotic  culture  stimulated  French 
curiosity  and  imagination  from  Mon¬ 
taigne  to  Racine. 

After  a  brief  introductory  survey  of 
the  political  relations  between  France 
and  Turkey,  the  author  gives  a  meticu¬ 
lous  account  of  the  writings  about  Turks 
by  European  travelers,  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sions,  escaped  prisoners,  news  sheets, 
and  other  sources.  He  lists  291  French 
pamphlets  relating  to  the  Turks  between 
1481  and  1660.  Much  of  this  literature 
was  at  first  highly  uncomplimentary  to 
the  Turks — a  survival  of  crusading  fa¬ 
natical  intolerance.  The  Turk  is  often 
smothered  with  a  rich  vocabulary  of  in¬ 
sults;  “le  filz  dc  perdition  Machomet, 
pore  puant  qui  sc  dit  prophete.  .  .  .  ce 
chien  impudique  puant  ct  infectc  a  tant 
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presum^  dc  ouvrir  sa  bouchc  pourrie 
pour  crier,  latrer  ou  abater  centre  le 
tressacrce  foy  chrestienne.  .  .  .  hommes 
totallement  brutifz,  charnaulx  et  besti- 
aulx.”  But  gradually  better-informed 
travellers  learned  to  praise  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Turks:  their  strict 
military  discipline,  sobriety,  hospitality, 
reverence  in  worship,  charity,  and  toler¬ 
ation.  This  enabled  some  French  writers 
like  Montaigne,  anticipating  the  famous 
Lettres  persanes,  to  criticize  French  in¬ 
stitutions  and  ideas  by  contrasting  them 
with  those  of  Turkey. 

After  analyzing  in  nearly  300  pages 
this  material  on  the  Turks  which  was 
available  to  French  readers,  the  author 
shows  in  another  400  pages  how  the  ma¬ 
terial  was  used  and  developed  by  French 
essayists,  moralists,  dramatists,  novelists, 
poets,  and  ballet  writers.  Numerous  quo¬ 
tations  give  the  quaint  flavor  of  the 
French  original,  and  there  are  many  ex¬ 
cellent  illustrations  picturing  the  French 
view  of  the  Turk  and  his  ways  four  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  Dr.  Rouillard  thus  shows 
clearly  that  Turkish  influence  on  French 
public  opinion  and  literature  began 
earlier  and  was  more  considerable  than 
has  been  generally  assumed.  He  thereby 
corrects  effectively  some  views  of  Lanson 
and  Bruneti^re. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

*  Max  Weinreich.  Hitlers  Professors: 

The  Part  of  Scholarship  in  Ger- 
many’s  Crimes  against  the  fewish  Peo¬ 
ple.  New  York.  Yiddish  Scientific  In¬ 
stitute.  1946.  291  pages. — This  is  both 
a  good  and  a  bad  book.  It  is  good  because 
it  gives  a  thorough  and  meticulous  ac¬ 
count  of  those  professors  who  aided  the 
Nazis  in  developing  anti-Semitic  propa¬ 
ganda  and  in  systematically  exterminat¬ 
ing  millions  of  Jews  in  Germany  and  the 
conquered  lands.  It  is  very  carefully  doc¬ 
umented  with  full  quotations  from  pro¬ 
fessorial  writings,  official  sources,  and 
facsimile  reproductions.  It  is  bad,  how¬ 
ever,  because  it  aims  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion,  and  does  give  it,  that  practically  all 
German  professors  put  themselves  at  the 


dis|X)sal  of  Hitler’s  diabolical  anti-Se¬ 
mitic  extermination  policy.  Its  indict¬ 
ment  of  “the  whole  of  German  scholar¬ 
ship  which  placed  itself  at  the  service  of 
the  Third  Reich”  is  too  sweeping.  It 
gives  no  hint  of  the  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  honest  and  courageous  German 
scholars  who  refused  to  join  the  anti- 
Semitic  crusade — distinguished  histori¬ 
ans,  for  instance,  like  Meinecke,  Oncken 
and  Gerhard  Ritter  who  stayed  in  Ger¬ 
many,  or  Holborn,  Rothfels  and  Valen¬ 
tin  who  sought  freedom  abroad. — Sid¬ 
ney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  J.  L.  Magnes.  In  the  Perplexity  of  the 
Times.  Jerusalem.  The  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity.  1946.  165  pages. — President 
Magnes  of  the  Hebrew  University  at 
Jerusalem,  a  great  scholar  and  a  wise 
counsellor,  has  put  together  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  many  of  the  addresses  which  he 
has  given  at  the  annual  openings  and 
graduations  of  the  university.  TTiey  do 
not  touch  directly  the  political  problem 
of  Palestine,  on  which  he  has  spoken 
elsewhere,  but  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  morality  and  religion  in  the 
present  perplexities  of  the  world,  and 
especially  for  his  people  in  the  face  of 
Satanic  Hitlerism  and  anti-Semitism. 
His  words  are  impressive  by  reason  of 
his  sincerity,  personal  modesty,  and 
breadth  of  vision.  He  has  also  included 
interesting  obituary  addresses  on  three 
friends  who  have  been  associated  with 
him  in  the  university  since  its  establish¬ 
ment  in  1925:  Aaron  Aaronson,  Max 
Scloessinger,  and  Henrietta  Szold. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Frederick  William  Trinker.  The 
Anatomy  of  World  Order.  Mixcoac, 
Mexico.  Dr.  Maraha  Trinker.  1946.  132 
pages. — This  slender  volume,  with  the 
sub-title  A  Glimpse  at  a  Multifold 
World  Organization,  sums  up  ten  years 
of  study  by  a  man  who  died  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  discovery  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
He  regards  a  “regional”  world  organiza¬ 
tion  built  up  on  national  sovereign  states 
— like  the  old  League  of  Nations  or  the 
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present  United  Nations — as  too  inflex¬ 
ible  and  not  suflicient  by  itself.  He  also 
rightly  rejects  as  not  feasible  at  present 
a  world  parliament  based  on  direct  elec¬ 
tion  by  the  people,  more  or  less  as  advo¬ 
cated  by  Clarence  Streit  and  Justice  Rob¬ 
erts.  He  offers  a  pluralistic  solution  based 
on  man’s  multifold  interests  and  activi¬ 
ties.  There  should  be  established  inter- 
nadonal  “transversal  bonds’’  of  all  sorts 
of  organizations — scientific,  religious, 
labor,  capitalistic,  artistic,  ideological, 
etc.  Individually  these  would  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  flexible,  but  uken  together  they 
would  form  a  powerful  network  for  bet¬ 
ter  international  understanding  and  the 
preservation  of  world  peace.  A  single 
stick  can  be  easily  broken  but  not  a 
whole  bundle.  In  his  utopian  scheme 
each  of  his  flexible  transversal  groupings 
would  have  the  form  of  organization 
most  suited  to  its  needs  and  the  seat  of 
its  central  authority  could  be  situated 
wherever  it  would  be  most  convenient. 
“The  ‘regional’  capital,  for  example, 
could  be  located  somewhere  in  Europe, 
the  ‘functional’  somewhere  in  North 
America,  and  the  ‘spiritual’  in  some 
Asiatic  city.  To  integrate  the  various  sys¬ 
tems  and  deal  with  overlapping  matters 
. . .  there  would  have  to  be  a  composite 
central  organization  deriving  from  the 
others,’’  a  parliament  of  man,  with  its 
capital  in  some  international  zone  like 
Tangiers  “accessible  by  land,  sea,  and 
air  to  ail  nations,  near  the  center  of  the 
world’s  land-mass.  From  this  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  organ  would  in  turn  arise  the  execu¬ 
tive  or  administrative  agency  or  head  for 
the  whole  global  organization.’’ — Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Twice  a  Year.  A  Book  of  Literature, 
the  Arts  and' Civil  Liberties.  New 
York.  Twice  a  Year  Press.  Double  Num¬ 
ber,  XIV-XV.  Fall-Winter,  1946-^7. 
513  pages.  $3.  and  $3.75. — This  issue  of 
Tudee  a  Year  is  the  sort  of  publication 
that  makes  the  reviewer  suffer  because 
he  is  not  allowed  pages  of  space  instead 
of  lines.  At  first  glance  it  is  merely  a 
bulky  number  of  an  infrequently-appear¬ 


ing  periodical  of  world- wide  scope,  with 
distinguished  original  and  reprinted  ar¬ 
ticles  on  public  questions,  literature,  art; 
with  short  stories,  poems,  photographs 
and  drawings.  The  names  represented 
are  impressive:  Camus,  Thomas  Mann, 
Sherwood  Anderson,  Malraux,  the  great 
pictorial  photographer  Alfred  Stieglitz, 
Gertrude  Stein,  Richard  Wright,  Roger 
Baldwin,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Herbert 
Read,  George  Grosz.  A  second  look,  and 
one  begins  to  realize  that  everything 
here  has  a  definite  social  preoccupation; 
that  Editor  E>orothy  Norman’s  poem 

Art  u  understanding 

for  those  who  had  not  known; 

vision  for  those  who  had  not  seen; 

music  for  those  who  had  not  heard; 

a  warning  for  those 

who  took  no  heed 

is  prompted  by  just  as  practical  a  pur¬ 
pose  as  Harriet  Pilpel’s  record  of  the 
Esquire  case  or  Morris  Milgram’s  re¬ 
port  on  Involuntary  Servitude  in  Florida. 
Twice  a  Year  is  not  as  obvious  propa¬ 
ganda  as  The  Daily  Worl^er  or  the  Man- 
ufacturers*  Record,  but  it  has  just  as  defi¬ 
nite  an  objective.  Editor  Norman  de¬ 
clares  that  she  is  fighting  “the  battle  for 
freedtMn,  beauty  and  humanity  ...  on 
the  international,  national  and  personal 
scale  .  .  You  can’t  fight  for  the  good 
without  fighting  against  the  evil.  Hence 
a  lar^e  part  of  what  she  prints  is  ugly 
and  indignant.  One  of  her  contributors 
deplores  the  prevalence  of  “Destructive 
Optimism.’’  E)orothy  Norman  is  not  a 
pessimist,  or  she  would  not  work  so  hard 
at  what  must  be  for  the  present  a  thank¬ 
less  task.  She  probably  does  not  reach 
many  readers— di  reedy.  But  some  of 
these  sober  documents  and  some  of  these 
poems  and  stories,  and  some  of  these 
fragments  from  letters  and  diaries  burn 
like  fire.  Perhaps  they  will  starde  some¬ 
body  into  doing  something. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Yivo  Annual  of  Jewish  Social  Sci¬ 
ence.  Volume  I.  New  York.  Yiddish 
Scientific  Institute:  Yivo.  1946.  320 
pages. — The  Yivo  Insdtute  was  located 
in  Vilna  before  the  War,  but  has  been 
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domiciled  in  New  York  since  1940.  This 
book  is  made  up  of  articles  by  promi¬ 
nent  Jewish  scholars,  all  of  which  have 
already  appeared  elsewhere  in  periodicals 
or  books.  They  arc  careful,  scholarly, 
completely  objective,  and  almost  all  of 
them  arc  fascinating  reading.  Both  Jew¬ 
ish  and  Gentile  readers  will  hnd  sub¬ 
stance  in  nearly  a  score  of  articles  like 
Meyer  Greenberg’s  study  of  The  Jewish 
Student  at  Yale:  His  Attitude  Toward 
Judaism;  Abraham  A.  Golomb’s  cruel 
probing  of  Jewish  Self-Hatred;  Nahum 
N.  Glatzcr’s  examination  of  the  Buber- 
Roscnzwcig  German  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  bears  much  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  Luther’s  as  Goodspeed’s  to  the 
King  James  version  in  English;  Toni 
Oclsncr’s  re-creation  of  The  Jewish 
Ghetto  of  the  Past.  Probably  most  touch¬ 
ing  of  all  is  Lcibush  Lehrer’s  T he  Jewish 
Elements  in  the  Psychology  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Child  in  America.  TTicrc  may  be 
various  reactions  to  Mr.  Lehrer’s  record¬ 
ing  of  his  interview  with  a  typical  little 
New  York  Jewess  of  five: 

Are  all  people  Jewish  ? — No.  There  are  some 
that  are  not  Jewish. — What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Jewish  and  non- Jewish? — I  don't  know. 
— Will  you  be  Jewish  when  you  grow  up? — 
Yes. — Why? — Because. — If  they  would  give 
you  lots  of  things  so  you  should  change  and 
not  be  Jewish  any  more,  what  would  you  do  ? — 
I  wouldn’t  take. — Why? — I  don't  know.  I 
don't  know  why.  I  wouldn't  take. — But  why? 
— Because. 

There  arc  some  things  it  is  idle  to 
argue  about. — R.  T.  H. 

^  H.  G.  Fiedler.  Textual  Studies  of 
Goethe’s  Faust.  Oxford.  Basil  Black- 
well.  1946.  92  pages.  10/6. — Professor 
Fiedler’s  book  begins  with  a  chapter  on 
Inveterate  Errata,  in  which  arc  listed  a 
surprising  number  of  errors  of  various 
kinds  which  have  been  repeated  over 
and  over  in  German  literary  works,  in 
Herder,  Schiller,  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
Heine,  Hofmannsthal,  and  works  of 
Goethe  other  than  Faust.  The  genesis  of 
some  errors  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of 
editions  of  Werther.  In  the  five  years 


following  the  publication  of  the  second 
edition  in  1775,  no  fewer  than  13  pirated 
editions  appeared.  In  order  to  defeat  the 
pirates  Goethe  decided  to  publish  an 
enlarged  version,  and  instructed  his  sec¬ 
retary  Philipp  Seidel  to  make  a  copy 
from  a  printed  edition.  Seidel  copied  one 
of  the  worst  of  Himburg’s  pirated  edi¬ 
tions!  Not  remembering  just  what  he 
had  written,  Goethe  failed  to  notice  a 
large  number  of  errors.  Preliminary  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Faust  ll  concludes  this  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter,  and  the  rest  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  a  scholarly  critical  discus¬ 
sion  entided  Notes  on  the  Text  of 
Faust  II. 

Professor  Fiedler  dated  his  preface 
September  11,  1944,  but  died  April  11, 
1945,  before  he  had  been  able  to  sec  his 
book  through  the  press.  The  proof-read¬ 
ing  was  done  by  his  daughter  Hcrma 
with  the  help  of  friends.  Although  Miss 
Fiedler  expresses  the  fear  that  “like 
Goethe’s  Faust,  this  manuscript  may  not 
have  avoided  all  the  pitfalls  lying  in 
wait  for  it,”  she  has  performed  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task  very  well. 

Incidentally  and  irrelevantly.  Profes¬ 
sor  Fiedler  is  the  original  of  the  delight¬ 
ful  “Professor  Geiger  of  Cambridge”  in 
Gerhart  Hauptmann’s  Vor  Sonnenun- 
ter  gang. — Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson 
College. 

*  Angel  Flores,  Editor.  The 

Problem.  New  York.  New  Direc¬ 
tions.  1946.  xii-1-470  pages.  $5. — The 
last  I  heard  of  Angel  Flores  was  that  he 
was  editing  the  Marxist  magazine  Dia¬ 
lectics  and  some  Marxist  booklets  known 
as  The  Critics’  Group  Series. 

Und  seht,  da  war  es  noch  nicht  Nacht, 

Da  sah  die  Welt  die  Folgen  schoni 

In  1944  he  compiled  a  bibliography  of 
Franz  Kafka,  and  today  he  brings  out 
an  anthology  of  criticism  entitled  The 
Kafk^a  Problem.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
Mr.  Flores’  old  allegiances — or  at  least 
antipathies — still  linger,  for  while  he  in¬ 
cludes  in  his  anthology  a  certain  amount 
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of  mediocre  work,  he  excludes  two  of 
the  best  essays  on  Kafka,  which  happen 
to  be  by  writers  associated  with  the  anti- 
Communist  Partisan  Review.  I  refer  to 
The  Hero  as  Lonely  Man  by  Philip 
Rahv,  and  Franz  Kajf^a:  A  Revaluation 
by  Hannah  Arendt. 

Nevertheless  T he  Kaf\a  Problem  is  a 
valuable  book.  Over  half  the  essays  are 
excellent  and  would  have  had  to  be 
chosen  by  any  competent  editor.  (Among 
these  I  might  specify  the  contributions  of 
Albert  Camus,  Jean  Wahl,  Bernard 
Groethuysen,  W.  H.  Auden,  Austin 
Warren,  R.  O.  C.  Winkler,  C.-E.  Magny, 
and  Rudolf  Fuchs.)  Among  the  special 
features  are  memoirs  by  Kafka’s  per¬ 
sonal  friends  and  rather  detailed  analyses 
of  particular  novels  and  stories.  The 
bibliography  is  adequate  and  useful.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  drawings  by  Kafka  and  por¬ 
traits  of  him,  only  one  of  which  had 
previously  had  wide  circulation,  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

In  the  past  ten  years  we  have  come  to 
see  that  Kafka  is,  with  Mann,  the  great¬ 
est  figure  in  German  prose  and  German 
fiction  of  this  century,  and  that,  outside 
Germany,  perhaps  only  Joyce,  Proust 
and  James  are  in  the  same  class.  The 
Kafl(a  Problem  is  up  to  now  one  of  the 
very  few  books  about  him;  it  is  also  the 
best. — Eric  Bentley.  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota. 

Intellectual  Trends  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Latin  American  Studies.  Volume 
I.  Austin.  The  University  of  Texas  Press. 
1945. 148  pages. — The  papers  read  at  the 
Conference  on  Intellectual  Trends  in 
Latin  America,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute  of  Latin  American 
Studies  of  the  University  of  Texas,  in 
April  1945,  are  collected  in  this  publi¬ 
cation,  the  first  in  a  contemplated  series 
of  monographs  in  the  Latin  American 
field.  Most  of  the  articles  represent  valu¬ 
able  and  some  even  scholarly  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  better  understanding  of  our 
Ibero-American  neighbors.  Worthy  of 
special  attention  are  Theodore  Apstein’s 
essay  on  the  Latin  American  theater, 


Gilbert  Chase’s  discourse  on  musical 
culture  in  Latin  America,  Samuel  Ra¬ 
mos’  r^sum^  of  Las  tendencias  actuales 
de  la  filosofia  en  Mexico  (if  he  could 
only  overcome  his  anti-Thomist  bias!), 
Antonio  Castro  Leal’s  fine  tribute  to 
Spanish-American  poetry,  and  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  novelist  Erico  Verissimo’s  inform¬ 
ative,  stimulating,  and  witty  discussion 
of  Brazilian  literature.  As  might  have 
been  anticipated,  the  contributions  by 
Ibero-American  authors  reveal  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  problems  and  actual  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  native  culture  than 
those  by  outsiders.  However,  Isaac  L. 
Kandel’s  paper  on  education  is  the  only 
one  that  succumbs  to  the  pernicious 
habit  of  patronizing  condescension.  The 
religious  trends  which,  after  all,  play  a 
most  conspicuous  part  in  the  life  and 
culture  of  all  Ibero-American  peoples, 
are  completely  ignored.  jQu^  Idstimal — 
Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

^  Joseph  T.  Shipley.  Encyclopedia  of 
Literature.  Two  volumes.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1946.  1,118 
double-column  pages. — The  courageous 
Philosophical  Library  continues  to  issue 
trail-blazing  reference  works  which  don’t 
quite  satisfy  the  scholars  but  are  prov¬ 
ing  useful  reference  works  nevertheless. 
The  Encyclopedia  of  Literature,  which 
the  editor,  with  lavish  munificence  of 
prepositions,  qualifies  as  “the  first  col¬ 
lection  of  surveys  of  literatures  of  the 
world,”  seems  to  be  freer  from  errors 
than  some  of  its  predecessors,  and  al¬ 
though  its  approximately  one  hundred 
contributors  arc  very  unequal  in  wis¬ 
dom  and  literary  skill,  it  is  on  the  whole 
both  readable  and  well  stocked  with  in¬ 
formation.  There  is  something  here 
about  each  of  several  hundred  literatures, 
and  the  reviewer  has  no  disposition  to 
pick  flaws  with  the  inclusions  or  the 
relative  allotments  of  space.  Obviously, 
the  sections  on  English,  German,  and 
French  could  be  little  but  repetition  of 
what  has  been  well  done  a  hundred  times 
already,  whereas  what  was  said  about 
Wallachian,  Sudanese  and  Chorotega 
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beauty  and  genuine  folk-song  quality. 
The  same  living  tradition  of  the  folk¬ 
song  is  discernible  in  the  sensitive  and 
moving  verses  of  Mikhail  Isakovsky.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  mention  the  poems 
of  Konstantin  Simonov,  regarded  by 
many  as  the  greatest  Russian  poet  of  the 
younger  generation.  His  Do  You  Re¬ 
member?  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great 
poems  of  the  decade;  in  breadth  of  vis- 
sion,  depth  of  human  understanding 
and  impassioned  feeling  for  both  the 
tragedy  of  war  and  the  glory  of  fighting 
for  a  just  cause,  it  towers  head  and 
shoulders  above  most  other  war  poems 
of  our  time.  The  same  author’s  Wait  for 
Me  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all 
Soviet  war  poems  and  certainly  the  one 
which  has  been  most  often  translated. 

The  difficulties  of  translating  from  a 
highly  inflectional  Slav  language  into 
English  are  well  known.  We  can  be 
grateful  that  Mr.  Williams  and  Professor 
de  Sola  Pinto  have  not  been  daunted 
by  them. — E.  Osers.  Editor  Review  46, 
London. 

^  Nicolas  Slonimsky.  Music  of  Latin 
America.  New  York.  Crowell.  1945. 
374  pages.  $3.50. — The  influence  of  the 
native  Indian  is  felt  more  strongly  in 
the  music  of  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  as  in  the  social  life  of  those  coun¬ 
tries,  than  in  the  countries  of  North 
America.  The  mixture  of  races  has  gone 
much  farther  in  the  southern  lands,  and 
has  developed  a  type  of  music  which  is 
much  more  completely  sui  generis.  The 
Mexican  musician  Carlos  Chivez,  him¬ 
self  half  Indian,  writes:  “The  music  of 
the  Indians  is  Mexican  music  ...  It  is 
fit  and  proper  to  regard  as  Mexican  even 
the  native  operas  in  the  Italian  style  or 
the  German-inspired  Mexican  sym¬ 
phonies  .  .  .  Only  when  Mexican  music 
attains  artistic  quality  docs  it  become 
true  national  art.”  Mario  dc  Andrade  of 
Brazil  says:  “Brazilian  music  is  national 
in  its  entirety,  whatever  ethnological 
basis  may  underlie  it  .  .  .  The  criterion 
of  Brazilian  music  should  not  be  dialec¬ 
tical,  but  social.”  Mr.  Slonimsky  asserts: 


“The  art  of  the  gaucho  of  Argentina,  the 
wonderful  contrapunto,  is  now  but  a 
part  of  the  national  legend.  In  the  world 
of  the  airplane  and  radio,  the  gaucho  is 
no  longer  a  solitary  figure,  alone  with 
nature  and  his  pxjctic  soul.  His  songs  arc 
now  composed  for  him  by  professional 
poets  and  the  music  he  strums  on  his 
guitar  is  that  of  the  latest  hit  from  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.”  So  it  is  that  the  music  of  the 
other  countries  of  Hispano- America  re¬ 
flects  the  “feel”  of  each  country,  com¬ 
bined  as  it  is  of  native  and  imported 
elements.  Mr.  Slonimsky  has  accumu¬ 
lated  in  this  book  a  treasure-trove  of  in¬ 
formation  for  both  musician  and  musi¬ 
cologist. — Joseph  H.  Benton.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

^  J.  R.  Parsell.  World  Fonetic  Alfabet. 

TTiird  Edition,  1946.  Kansas  City. 
The  Author.  96  pages.  $1.50  and  $2. — 
Rational  spelling  is  a  little  hard  to  return 
to  after  an  interruption  of  some  thirty 
generations.  But  once  realized,  it  will 
save  our  children  years  of  useless  study 
so  that  they  can  devote  more  time  to 
arts  and  letters.  What  a  prospect! 

This  reviewer  is  on  the  mailing  list 
of  a  number  of  spelling  reformers  who 
advocate  different  plans  of  partial  sim¬ 
plification,  and  he  encourages  them  all 
in  the  belief  that  they  all  do  something 
for  the  education  of  the  public  toward 
true  phonetic  spelling.  Now  true  pho¬ 
netic  (rational)  spelling  is  knocking  at 
the  door:  this  book  contains  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  diffuse  a  totally  phonetic  sys¬ 
tem  of  writing,  made  for  English  as  well 
as  for  any  human  language.  The  system 
is  not  new.  It  is  based  on  the  more-than- 
50-year-old  notation  of  the  International 
Phonetic  Association,  already  in  use  the 
world  over  by  teachers  and  language  in¬ 
vestigators.  The  IPA  has  never  dared  to 
advocate  the  use  of  its  alphabet  for  com¬ 
mon  spelling — although  it  has  privately 
been  in  favor  of  it — because  it  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  impossibility  of  scrapping  all 
the  type  in  existence  on  our  little  mud 
ball.  Mr.  Parsell  shows  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree  of  faith  if  he  believes  that  the  public 
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is  now  ready  for  such  a  radical  reform. 
We  wish  him  success. — Pierre  Delattre. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

American  Jewish  Year  Bool{  5707 
(1946-1947).  Volume  48.  Philadel- 
phia.  The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
America.  1946.  xii-|-691  pages.  $3. — 
The  American  Jewish  Year  Book  is  a 
very  important  publication,  and  this  is¬ 
sue  is  full  of  matter  which  is  scarcely 
less  useful  to  Gentiles  than  to  Jews.  A 
much  larger  proportion  of  it  than  usual 
(half  of  the  entire  volume)  is  devoted 
to  the  eventful,  largely  painful  and  per¬ 
plexing,  but  not  uniformly  discouraging 
record  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world.  Although  this  is 
an  American  publication,  the  two  sub¬ 
jects  which  will  arouse  most  interest  in 
the  general  reader  are  probably  the  Pal¬ 
estine  troubles  and  the  attempts  at  the 
adjustment  of  Jews  in  Europe.  The  dis¬ 
orders  in  Palestine  are  handled  quietly, 
honestly,  and  with  every  effort  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  data  for  a  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  situation  which  may  lead  to  a 
solution  of  it.  Tlie  Year  Book  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  extensive  statistics  indicating 
how  nearly  the  Nazis  came  to  solving 
the  Jewish  problem  in  Europe  by  elimin¬ 
ating  the  Jews.  “In  Europe  only  an  esti¬ 
mated  3,642,000  remain  of  the  total 
Jewish  pre-war  population  of  approxi¬ 
mately  9,740,000.  The  major  part  of  the 
present  world  Jewish  population — about 
5,176,000 — lives  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.”  But  there  are  brighter  pages 
in  the  book.  At  the  end  of  his  paper  on 
the  amazing  achievements  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Hebrew  books  in  Palestine,  Dr. 
Felix  A.  Levy  mounts  to  a  fervor  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  his  inspired  ancestors:  “The 
future  of  the  Jew  in  Palestine  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  hopeful.  It  will  create  a  finer  man 
because  he  will  think,  not  only  in  his 
own  language,  but  in  his  own  spiritual 
idiom  .  .  .  The  light  is  again  coming 
from  the  East  and  from  Zion  will  go 
forth  Torah  and  the  word  of  the  Lord 
will  again  go  forth  from  Jerusalem.” 

As  usual,  the  Year  Book  has  various 


valuable  directories,  necrologies,  bibli¬ 
ographies  and  the  like. — H.  K.  L.  ' 

^  E.  Allison  Peers.  New  Tongues. 

London.  Pitman.  1946.  viii-|-144 
pages.  10  s. — In  England,  at  present, 
roughly  speaking,  10,000  children  learn 
French  for  every  1,000  who  learn  Ger¬ 
man,  for  every  100  who  learn  Spanish, 
for  every  10,  who  learn  Italian,  and  for 
every  one  who  learns  Russian.  Professor 
Peers  denounces  this  as  a  “ridiculous  po¬ 
sition.”  He  admits  that  there  were  sub¬ 
stantial  reasons  in  the  past  for  it:  French 
was  the  language  of  the  country  nearest 
to  England,  and  foreign  travel  used  to 
be  costly;  French  in  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries  was  the  near¬ 
est  thing  there  had  been  to  an  interna¬ 
tional  language  since  educated  people 
had  ceased  to  use  Latin;  French  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  the  finest  modern  foreign 
literature  in  the  world — “or  at  any  rate, 
as  next  to  nothing  was  known  about  any 
other,  this  assertion,  when  made  on  its 
behalf,  was  allowed  to  go  by  default.” 
But  now  these  arguments  can  be  chal¬ 
lenged.  And  besides.  General  Smuts  has 
recently  said  that  “France  has  gone  and 
will  be  gone  in  our  day  and  perhaps  for 
many  a  long  day.”  Therefore  the  claims 
of  French  to  its  position  of  pre-eminence 
among  languages  studied  in  schools  will 
have  to  be  examined  afresh.  And  so  Mr. 
Peers  examines  the  claims  of  German, 
of  Spanish,  of  Italian  and  Russian  from 
the  educational,  the  cultural  and  the  po¬ 
litical  angles,  and  concludes  that  Span¬ 
ish,  by  all  means,  is  the  language  the 
British  should  learn,  if  any,  for  our  fast- 
moving  modern  world.  As  to  the  other 
peoples,  they  should  learn  English,  that’s 
clear,  and  perhaps  Spanish  if  they  ache 
for  a  third  language.  Finally,  treating  of 
the  need  for  an  international  language, 
with  the  same  objectivity,  he  rules  out 
all  the  advantages  claimed  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  an  artificial  language  and  installs 
English  on  the  throne  without  the  least 
hesitation,  with  Spanish  a  possible  sec¬ 
ond.  Briefly,  Spanish  for  the  British, 
English  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
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domiciled  in  New  York  since  1940.  This 
book  is  made  up  of  articles  by  promi¬ 
nent  Jewish  scholars,  all  of  which  have 
already  appeared  elsewhere  in  periodicals 
or  books.  They  arc  careful,  scholarly, 
completely  objective,  and  almost  all  of 
them  arc  fascinating  reading.  Both  Jew¬ 
ish  and  Gentile  readers  will  find  sub¬ 
stance  in  nearly  a  score  of  articles  like 
Meyer  Greenberg’s  study  of  The  Jewish 
Student  at  Yale:  His  Attitude  Toward 
Judaism;  Abraham  A.  Golomb’s  cruel 
probing  of  Jeu/ish  SelJ-Hatred;  Nahum 
N.  Glatzcr’s  examination  of  the  Buber- 
Roscnzwcig  German  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  bears  much  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  Luther’s  as  Goodspecd’s  to  the 
King  James  version  in  English;  Toni 
Oclsncr’s  rc<rcation  of  The  Jewish 
Ghetto  oj  the  Past.  Probably  most  touch¬ 
ing  of  all  is  Leibush  Lehrer’s  The  Jewish 
Elements  in  the  Psychology  oJ  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Child  in  America.  There  may  be 
various  reactions  to  Mr.  Lehrer’s  record¬ 
ing  of  his  interview  with  a  typical  little 
New  York  Jewess  of  five: 

Are  all  people  Jewish  ? — No.  There  are  some 
that  are  not  Jewish. — What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Jewish  and  non-Jewish? — I  don’t  know. 
— ^Will  you  be  Jewish  when  you  grow  up? — 
Yes. — Why? — Because. — If  they  would  give 
you  lots  of  things  so  you  should  change  and 
not  be  Jewish  any  more,  what  would  you  do? — 
I  wouldn’t  take. — ^Why? — I  don’t  know.  I 
don’t  know  why.  I  wouldn’t  take. — But  why? 
— Because. 

There  arc  some  things  it  is  idle  to 
argue  about. — E.  T.  H. 

^  H.  G.  Fiedler.  Textual  Studies  oJ 
Goethe’s  Faust.  Oxford.  Basil  Black- 
well.  1946.  92  pages.  10/6. — Professor 
Fiedler’s  book  begins  with  a  chapter  on 
Inveterate  Errata,  in  which  arc  listed  a 
surprising  number  of  errors  of  various 
kinds  which  have  been  repeated  over 
and  over  in  German  literary  works,  in 
Herder,  Schiller,  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
Heine,  Hofmannsthal,  and  works  of 
Goethe  other  than  Faust.  The  genesis  of 
some  errors  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of 
editions  of  Werther.  In  the  five  years 


following  the  publication  of  the  second 
edition  in  1775,  no  fewer  than  13  pirated 
editions  appeared.  In  order  to  defeat  the 
pirates  Goethe  decided  to  publish  an 
enlarged  version,  and  instructed  his  sec¬ 
retary  Philipp  Seidel  to  make  a  copy 
from  a  printed  edition.  Seidel  copied  one 
of  the  worst  of  Himburg’s  pirated  edi¬ 
tions!  Not  remembering  just  what  he 
had  written,  Goethe  failed  to  notice  a 
large  number  of  errors.  Preliminary  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Faust  11  concludes  this  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter,  and  the  rest  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  a  scholarly  critical  discus¬ 
sion  entided  Notes  on  the  Text  of 
Faust  II. 

Professor  Fiedler  dated  his  preface 
September  11,  1944,  but  died  April  11, 
1945,  before  he  had  been  able  to  sec  his 
book  through  the  press.  The  proof-read¬ 
ing  was  done  by  his  daughter  Hcrma 
with  the  help  of  friends.  Although  Miss 
Fiedler  expresses  the  fear  that  “like 
Goethe’s  Faust,  this  manuscript  may  not 
have  avoided  all  the  pitfalls  lying  in 
wait  for  it,”  she  has  performed  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task  very  well. 

Incidentally  and  irrelevantly.  Profes¬ 
sor  Fiedler  is  the  original  of  the  delight¬ 
ful  “Professor  Geiger  of  Cambridge”  in 
Gerhart  Hauptmann’s  Vor  Sonnenun- 
tergang. — Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson 
College. 

^  Angel  Flores,  Editor.  The  Kaf^a 

Problem.  New  York.  New  Direc¬ 
tions.  1946.  xii-f-470  pages.  $5. — The 
last  I  heard  of  Angel  Flores  was  that  he 
was  editing  the  Marxist  magazine  Dia¬ 
lectics  and  some  Marxist  booklets  known 
as  The  Critics’  Group  Series. 

Und  seht,  da  war  es  noch  nicht  Nacht, 

Da  sah  die  Welt  die  Folgen  school 

In  1944  he  compiled  a  bibliography  of 
Franz  Kafka,  and  today  he  brings  out 
an  anthology  of  criticism  entitled  The 
Kafl^a  Problem.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
Mr.  Flores’  old  allegiances — or  at  least 
antipathies — still  linger,  for  while  he  in¬ 
cludes  in  his  anthology  a  certain  amount 
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of  mediocre  work,  he  excludes  two  of 
the  best  essays  on  Kafka,  which  happen 
to  be  by  writers  associated  with  the  anti- 
Communist  Partisan  Review.  I  refer  to 
The  Hero  as  Lonely  Man  by  Philip 
Rahv,  and  Franz  Kajima:  A  Revaluation 
by  Hannah  Arendt. 

Nevertheless  T he  Kafl{a  Problem  is  a 
valuable  book.  Over  half  the  essays  are 
excellent  and  would  have  had  to  be 
chosen  by  any  competent  editor.  (Among 
these  I  might  specify  the  contributions  of 
Albert  Camus,  Jean  Wahl,  Bernard 
Groethuysen,  W.  H.  Auden,  Austin 
Warren,  R.  O.  C.  Winkler,  C.-E.  Magny, 
and  Rudolf  Fuchs.)  Among  the  special 
features  are  memoirs  by  Kafka’s  per¬ 
sonal  friends  and  rather  detailed  analyses 
of  particular  novels  and  stories.  The 
bibliography  is  adequate  and  useful.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  drawings  by  Kafka  and  por¬ 
traits  of  him,  only  one  of  which  had 
previously  had  wide  circulation,  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

In  the  past  ten  years  we  have  come  to 
see  that  Kafka  is,  with  Mann,  the  great¬ 
est  figure  in  German  prose  and  German 
fiction  of  this  century,  and  that,  outside 
Germany,  perhaps  only  Joyce,  Proust 
and  James  are  in  the  same  class.  The 
Kaf^a  Problem  is  up  to  now  one  of  the 
very  few  books  about  him;  it  is  also  the 
best. — Eric  Bentley.  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota. 

*  Intellectual  Trends  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Latin  American  Studies.  Volume 
I.  Austin.  The  University  of  Texas  Press. 
1945. 148  pages. — The  papers  read  at  the 
Conference  on  Intellectual  Trends  in 
Latin  America,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute  of  Latin  American 
Studies  of  the  University  of  Texas,  in 
April  1945,  are  collected  in  this  publi¬ 
cation,  the  first  in  a  contemplated  series 
of  monographs  in  the  Latin  American 
field.  Most  of  the  articles  represent  valu¬ 
able  and  some  even  scholarly  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  better  understanding  of  our 
Ibero-American  neighbors.  Worthy  of 
special  attention  are  Theodore  Apstein’s 
essay  on  the  Latin  American  theater, 


Gilbert  Chase’s  discourse  on  musical 
culture  in  Latin  America,  Samuel  Ra¬ 
mos’  r^sum^  of  Las  tendencias  actuates 
de  la  filosofta  en  Mexico  (if  he  could 
only  overcome  his  anti-Thomist  biasi), 
Antonio  Castro  Leal’s  fine  tribute  to 
Spanish-American  poetry,  and  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  novelist  Erico  Verissimo’s  inform¬ 
ative,  stimulating,  and  witty  discussion 
of  Brazilian  literature.  As  might  have 
been  anticipated,  the  contributions  by 
Ibero-American  authors  reveal  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  problems  and  actual  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  native  culture  than 
those  by  outsiders.  However,  Isaac  L. 
Kandel’s  paper  on  education  is  the  only 
one  that  succumbs  to  the  pernicious 
habit  of  patronizing  condescension.  The 
religious  trends  which,  after  all,  play  a 
most  conspicuous  part  in  the  life  and 
culture  of  all  Ibero-American  peoples, 
are  completely  ignored.  iQui  Idstimal — 
Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

^  Joseph  T.  Shipley.  Encyclopedia  of 
Literature.  Two  volumes.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1946.  1,118 
double-column  pages. — The  courageous 
Philosophical  Library  continues  to  issue 
trail-blazing  reference  works  which  don’t 
quite  satisfy  the  scholars  but  are  prov¬ 
ing  useful  reference  works  nevertheless. 
The  Encyclopedia  of  Literature,  which 
the  editor,  with  lavish  munificence  of 
prepositions,  qualifies  as  “the  first  col¬ 
lection  of  surveys  of  literatures  of  the 
world,”  seems  to  be  freer  from  errors 
than  some  of  its  predecessors,  and  al¬ 
though  its  approximately  one  hundred 
contributors  arc  very  unequal  in  wis¬ 
dom  and  literary  skill,  it  is  on  the  whole 
both  readable  and  well  stocked  with  in¬ 
formation.  There  is  something  here 
about  each  of  several  hundred  literatures, 
and  the  reviewer  has  no  disposition  to 
pick  Haws  with  the  inclusions  or  the 
relative  allotments  of  space.  Obviously, 
the  sections  on  English,  German,  and 
French  could  be  little  but  repetition  of 
what  has  been  well  done  a  hundred  times 
already,  whereas  what  was  said  about 
Wallachian,  Sudanese  and  Chorotega 
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was  pioneer  work,  so  that  other  criteria 
were  operative  besides  that  of  relative 
importance.  In  this  connection,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  and,  it  seems  to  this  reviewer, 
praiseworthy,  that  whereas  French  lit¬ 
erature  is  covered  in  27  pages  and  Ger¬ 
man  literature  in  30,  the  literatures  of 
India  have  a  full  133  pages. 

One  fourth  of  the  second  volume  is 
devoted  to  a  biographical  dictionary  of 
the  more  important  writers.  These  no¬ 
tices  are  longer  than,  for  example,  those 
in  Webster’s  Biographical  Dictionary, 
and  include  names  which  are  not  found 
in  other  similar  works,  so  that  they  add 
considerably  to  the  usefulness  of  the  col¬ 
lection. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Joseph  Francis  de  Simone.  Alessan¬ 
dro  Manzoni:  Esthetics  and  Literary 
Criticism.  New  York.  S.  F.  Vanni.  1946. 
429  pages.  $5. — ^Educated  Americans  arc 
regrettably  ignorant  of  the  work  of  Man¬ 
zoni,  who  ranks  to  most  Italians  after 
Dante  as  a  national  classic.  Professor  de 
Simone’s  exhaustive  study  is  therefore 
to  be  welcomed,  and  he  should  be  praised 
for  the  learning  and  devotion  to  high 
ideals  of  truth  which  have  guided  him 
in  exploring  this  particularly  ungrateful 
aspect  of  his  subject’s  work.  After  an  in- 
tr^uctory  treatment  of  esthetic  ideas, 
already  explored  by  others,  De  Simone 
presents  all  the  facts  that  can  be  gleaned 
on  Manzoni’s  reactions  toward  the  clas¬ 
sics,  toward  the  principal  masters  of 
French  and  Italian  literature,  and  finally 
toward  some  English,  German  and  Span¬ 
ish  writers.  Whatever  can  legitimately 
be  inferred  from  the  data  is  excellently 
presented;  but  Manzoni’s  refusal  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  critically  limits  the  number 
of  writers  who  can  be  treated  at  much 
length.  In  venturing  beyond  his  data, 
Professor  de  Simone  too  often  falls  into 
unsupported  or  pointless  conjectures,  or 
into  repetitious  remarks  on  “classicism” 
or  “romanticism,”  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  particularly  bad  example:  “.  .  . 
the  essentially  romantic  character  of  the 
classical  Foscolo  could  not  have  appealed 
much  to  the  classical  ‘romanticist’  Man¬ 


zoni.”  Manzoni’s  stubborn  silence  con¬ 
cerning  authors  or  literary  problems,  on 
which  it  is  certain  that  his  opinions 
would  have  been  of  great  value,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  problem  which 
faced  Professor  de  Simone;  but  the  net  ef¬ 
fect  of  his  work  is  rather  to  confuse  than 
to  resolve  it.  He  should  properly  have 
aimed,  either  to  present  succinctly  the 
positive  data  on  their  own  merits,  or  to 
use  these  facts  as  bases  for  a  reasoned 
interpretation  of  Manzoni’s  critical 
mind.  As  a  result  the  book  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  less  widely  read  and  admired  than 
its  abundance  of  excellent  matter  de¬ 
serves. — Alfred  Galpin.  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

*  Jean  Anouilh. Adapted  by 
Lewis  Galanti^re.  New  York.  Ran¬ 
dom  House.  1946.  87  pages.  $2. — This 
version  of  Antigone  is  neither  popular 
theater  nor  consistent  artistry.  In  the 
Sophocles  original  the  overweening 
pride  of  Creon  and  his  consequent  dc- 
Rance  of  the  gods  cause  the  death  of  his 
niece,  his  son,  and  his  wife.  In  the  French 
version  Antigone,  as  a  symbol  of  all  who 
refuse  to  compromise  their  beliefs,  has 
somehow  become  protagonist  while 
Creon  still  figures  as  the  tyrant  who 
would  force  collaboration  regardless  of 
any  damage  to  individual  integrity.  Of 
course  such  symbolism  appealed  to  a 
France  under  German  domination,  but 
out  of  context  it  merely  makes  for  weak 
drama. 

It  is  exciting,  true,  because  a  theater 
audience  is  so  seldom  presented  with 
the  drama  of  a  clash  between  different 
intellectual  approaches  to  life.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  Antigone  is  the  contrast  between 
the  strength  and  plausibility  of  Creon’s 
refusal  for  political  reasons  to  bury  An¬ 
tigone’s  brother  Polynices,  and  Anti¬ 
gone’s  unreasoning  determination  that 
her  brother  shall  have  burial.  Since 
Creon  has  proclaimed  the  death  penalty 
for  anyone  who  tries  to  bury  Polynices, 
he  is  forced  to  order  his  niece’s  death 
when  she  is  caught  in  the  act.  Both 
Creon’s  son,  who  loves  Antigone,  and 
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his  wife  kill  themselves  after  Antigone’s 
death.  So  Anouilh  causes  the  reasonable 
Creon  to  suffer  while  Antigone  has  her 
unreasoning  desire  for  martyrdom  satis¬ 
fied. — Edith  Crowell.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Dwijendra  Lai  Roy.  Fall  of  Mewar. 

Translated  by  Harindranath  Chatto- 
padhyaya  and  Dilip  Kunnar  Roy.  Bom¬ 
bay.  Nalanda.  1946.  99  pages.  $1.50. — A 
fine  scenario  for  Hollywood!  Hindu  and 
Moslem  costumes  of  some  centuries  ago, 
battles  galore,  parted  lovers,  renegades, 
royalty,  music,  and  finally  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  Moslem  and  Hindu  leaders  while 
the  women’s  chorus  chants  of  brother¬ 
hood  and  love  divine!  Such  magnificent 
wealth  of  history  and  spectacle  and  po¬ 
etry  would  suffer  on  our  stage  because 
of  the  play’s  loose  organization,  diffi¬ 
cult  names,  and  vagueness  of  period,  but 
these  very  failures  of  strict  dramatic  art 
might  be  assets  for  the  movie  producer. 

The  conflict  presented  here  in  the 
guise  of  past  wars  is  certainly  relevant  to 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  today’s  prob¬ 
lems;  the  author’s  hatred  of  the  cruelty 
and  waste  of  war,  and  his  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  reconciling  the  hostile 
forces  in  his  own  great  country,  should 
make  him  a  force  for  good  in  the  present 
crisis.  His  son,  one  of  the  translators, 
bears  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  Dwijen¬ 
dra  Lai  Roy’s  humanitarian  efforts  to 
compose  India’s  conflicts  and  his  deeply 
patriotic  love  for  the  “Motherland,”  of 
which  Mewar  is  the  symbol.  But  we 
shall  have  to  accept  on  faith  the  filial  as¬ 
surance  that  this  play  is  a  masterpiece 
of  Bengali  literature;  in  translation  it 
reads  awkwardly,  heavily  and  prosaical¬ 
ly,  in  spite  of  occasional  flashes  of  poetic 
phrasing  and  philosophic  wisdom.  The 
three  translators,  for  the  son  of  Ernest 
Rhys  collaborated  with  the  two  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  title  page,  undoubtedly 
had  a  hard  task  in  their  attempt  to  give 
an  understandable  English  version  of 
such  alien  material,  and  they  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  their  lack  of  success.  In 
spite  of  its  faults,  'he  play  deserves  to 


be  known  in  the  West  because  of  its 
picture  of  the  best  Indian  patriotism 
and  its  insistence  on  the  folly  of  frati- 
cidal  strife. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar 
College. 

*  The  Road  to  the  West.  Soviet  War 
Poems.  Chosen  and  translated  by 
Alan  Moray  Williams  and  Vivian  de 
Sola  Pinto.  London.  Frederick  Muller. 
1946.  5  s. — Existing  English  anthologies 
of  Russian  verse  usually  end  with  the 
Symbolists  or  the  Futurists,  and  apart 
from  an  occasional  Soviet  war  poem  in 
a  magazine,  English  and  American  read¬ 
ers  have  so  far  had  no  knowledge  of 
Soviet  poetry  during  the  war.  Yet  it  was 
precisely  during  this  war  that  Russian 
poetry  played  an  especially  important 
part  in  crystallizing  and  strengthening 
the  patriotism  of  the  fighting  Soviet  peo¬ 
ple. 

This  book  includes  60  poems  by  23 
contemporary  px)ets,  four  of  whom 
write  in  languages  other  than  Russian. 
Since  the  anthologists  have  laid  their 
emphasis  on  theme  rather  than  on  poetic 
quality,  the  book  presents  an  excellent 
cross-section  of  the  most  popular  poems 
written  during  the  war  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  greatest  poetry  of  the  period. 
One  misses  Pasternak,  Aseev  and  others 
whose  work  may  appeal  to  a  more  lim¬ 
ited  audience,  while  the  quality  of  some 
of  the  poems  included  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exceed  that  of  We’ll  Hang  Out 
Our  Washing  on  the  Siegfried  Line  or 
Johnny  Zero.  For  their  omissions  no  one 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  getting  Soviet  material 
across  the  frontier  of  the  U.S.S.R.  can 
blame  the  editors.  The  book  opens  with 
several  of  Tikhonov’s  fine  poems  on  the 
siege  of  Leningrad  which,  with  Olga 
Bergholz’s  Conversation  with  a  Neigh¬ 
bor,  reflect  the  sufferings  of  the  common 
people  of  the  city  and  the  incredible 
strength  and  resolution  with  which  they 
lived  through  what  Tiknohov  calls  else¬ 
where  the  “iron  nights  of  Leningrad.” 
The  Two  Cossac\  Poems  by  Mikhail 
Stelmach  stand  out  through  their  quiet 
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beauty  and  genuine  folk-song  quality. 
The  same  living  tradition  of  the  folk¬ 
song  is  discernible  in  the  sensitive  and 
moving  verses  of  Mikhail  Isakovsky.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  mention  the  poems 
of  Konstantin  Simonov,  regarded  by 
many  as  the  greatest  Russian  poet  of  the 
younger  generation.  His  Do  You  Re¬ 
member?  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great 
poems  of  the  decade;  in  breadth  of  vis- 
sion,  depth  of  human  understanding 
and  impassioned  feeling  for  both  the 
tragedy  of  war  and  the  glory  of  fighting 
for  a  just  cause,  it  towers  head  and 
shoulders  above  most  other  war  poems 
of  our  time.  The  same  author’s  Wait  for 
Me  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all 
Soviet  war  poems  and  certainly  the  one 
which  has  been  most  often  translated. 

The  difficulties  of  translating  from  a 
highly  inflectional  Slav  language  into 
English  are  well  known.  We  can  be 
grateful  that  Mr.  Williams  and  Professor 
de  Sola  Pinto  have  not  been  daunted 
by  them. — E.  Osers.  Editor  Review  46, 
London. 

*  Nicolas  Slonimsky.  Music  of  Latin 
America.  New  York.  Crowell.  1945. 
374  pages.  $3.50. — The  influence  of  the 
native  Indian  is  felt  more  strongly  in 
the  music  of  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  as  in  the  social  life  of  those  coun¬ 
tries,  than  in  the  countries  of  North 
America.  The  mixture  of  races  has  gone 
much  farther  in  the  southern  lands,  and 
has  developed  a  type  of  music  which  is 
much  more  completely  sui  generis.  The 
Mexican  musician  Carlos  Chivez,  him¬ 
self  half  Indian,  writes:  “The  music  of 
the  Indians  is  Mexican  music  ...  It  is 
fit  and  proper  to  regard  as  Mexican  even 
the  native  operas  in  the  Italian  style  or 
the  German-inspired  Mexican  sym¬ 
phonies  .  .  .  Only  when  Mexican  music 
attains  artistic  quality  docs  it  become 
true  national  art.”  Mario  dc  Andrade  of 
Brazil  says:  “Brazilian  music  is  national 
in  its  entirety,  whatever  ethnological 
basis  may  underlie  it  .  .  .  The  criterion 
of  Brazilian  music  should  not  be  dialec¬ 
tical,  but  social.”  Mr.  Slonimsky  asserts: 


“The  art  of  the  gaucho  of  Argentina,  the 
wonderful  contrapunto,  is  now  but  a 
part  of  the  national  legend.  In  the  world 
of  the  airplane  and  radio,  the  gaucho  is 
no  longer  a  solitary  figure,  alone  with 
nature  and  his  poetic  soul.  His  songs  arc 
now  composed  for  him  by  professional 
poets  and  the  music  he  strums  on  his 
guitar  is  that  of  the  latest  hit  from  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.”  So  it  is  that  the  music  of  the 
other  countries  of  Hispano- America  re¬ 
flects  the  “feel”  of  each  country,  com¬ 
bined  as  it  is  of  native  and  imported 
elements.  Mr.  Slonimsky  has  accumu¬ 
lated  in  this  book  a  treasure-trove  of  in¬ 
formation  for  both  musician  and  musi¬ 
cologist. — Joseph  H.  Benton.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

^  f.  R.  Parscll.  World  Fonetic  Alfabet. 

Third  Edition,  1946.  Kansas  City. 
The  Author.  96  pages.  $1.50  and  $2. — 
Rational  spelling  is  a  little  hard  to  return 
to  after  an  interruption  of  some  thirty 
generations.  But  once  realized,  it  will 
save  our  children  years  of  useless  study 
so  that  they  can  devote  more  time  to 
arts  and  letters.  What  a  prospect! 

This  reviewer  is  on  the  mailing  list 
of  a  number  of  spelling  reformers  who 
advocate  different  plans  of  partial  sim¬ 
plification,  and  he  encourages  them  all 
in  the  belief  that  they  all  do  something 
for  the  education  of  the  public  toward 
true  phonetic  spelling.  Now  true  pho¬ 
netic  (rational)  spelling  is  knocking  at 
the  door:  this  book  contains  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  diffuse  a  totally  phonetic  sys¬ 
tem  of  writing,  made  for  English  as  well 
as  for  any  human  language.  The  system 
is  not  new.  It  is  based  on  the  more-than- 
50-year-old  notation  of  the  International 
Phonetic  Association,  already  in  use  the 
world  over  by  teachers  and  language  in¬ 
vestigators.  T^e  IPA  has  never  dared  to 
advocate  the  use  of  its  alphabet  for  com¬ 
mon  spelling — although  it  has  privately 
been  in  favor  of  it — because  it  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  impossibility  of  scrapping  all 
the  type  in  existence  on  our  little  mud 
ball.  Mr.  Parsell  shows  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree  of  faith  if  he  believes  that  the  public 
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is  now  ready  for  such  a  radical  reform. 
We  wish  him  success. — Pierre  Delattre. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  American  Jewish  Year  Boo^  5707 
(1946-1947).  Volume  48.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
America.  1946.  xii-f-691  pages.  $3. — 
The  American  Jewish  Year  Book  is  a 
very  important  publication,  and  this  is¬ 
sue  is  full  of  matter  which  is  scarcely 
less  useful  to  Gentiles  than  to  Jews.  A 
much  larger  proportion  of  it  than  usual 
(half  of  the  entire  volume)  is  devoted 
to  the  eventful,  largely  painful  and  per¬ 
plexing,  but  not  uniformly  discouraging 
record  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world.  Although  this  is 
an  American  publication,  the  two  sub¬ 
jects  which  will  arouse  most  interest  in 
the  general  reader  are  probably  the  Pal¬ 
estine  troubles  and  the  attempts  at  the 
adjustment  of  Jews  in  Europe.  The  dis¬ 
orders  in  Palestine  are  handled  quietly, 
honestly,  and  with  every  effort  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  data  for  a  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  situation  which  may  lead  to  a 
solution  of  it.  The  Year  Book  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  extensive  statistics  indicating 
how  nearly  the  Nazis  came  to  solving 
the  Jewish  problem  in  Europe  by  elimin¬ 
ating  the  Jews.  “In  Europe  only  an  esti¬ 
mated  3,642,000  remain  of  the  total 
Jewish  pre-war  population  of  approxi¬ 
mately  9,740,000.  The  major  part  of  the 
present  world  Jewish  population — about 
5,176,000 — lives  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.”  But  there  are  brighter  pages 
in  the  book.  At  the  end  of  his  papor  on 
the  amazing  achievements  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Hebrew  books  in  Palestine,  Dr. 
Felix  A.  I^vy  mounts  to  a  fervor  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  his  inspired  ancestors:  “The 
future  of  the  Jew  in  Palestine  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  hopjeful.  It  will  create  a  finer  man 
because  he  will  think,  not  only  in  his 
own  language,  but  in  his  own  spiritual 
idiom  .  .  .  The  light  is  again  coming 
from  the  East  and  from  Zion  will  go 
forth  Torah  and  the  word  of  the  Lord 
will  again  go  forth  from  Jerusalem.” 

As  usual,  the  Year  Book  has  various 


valuable  directories,  necrologies,  bibli¬ 
ographies  and  the  like. — H.  K.  L.  ' 

^  E.  Allison  Peers.  New  Tongues. 

London.  Pitman.  1946.  viii-|-144 
pages.  10  s. — In  England,  at  present, 
roughly  sp)eaking,  10,000  children  learn 
French  for  every  1,000  who  learn  Ger¬ 
man,  for  every  100  who  learn  Spanish, 
for  every  10  who  learn  Italian,  and  for 
every  one  who  learns  Russian.  Professor 
Peers  denounces  this  as  a  “ridiculous  px)- 
sition.”  He  admits  that  there  were  sub¬ 
stantial  reasons  in  the  p)ast  for  it:  French 
was  the  language  of  the  country  nearest 
to  England,  and  foreign  travel  used  to 
be  costly;  French  in  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries  was  the  near¬ 
est  thing  there  had  been  to  an  interna¬ 
tional  language  since  educated  p>eople 
had  ceased  to  use  Latin;  French  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  the  finest  modern  foreign 
literature  in  the  world — “or  at  any  rate, 
as  next  to  nothing  was  known  about  any 
other,  this  assertion,  when  made  on  its 
behalf,  was  allowed  to  go  by  default.” 
But  now  these  arguments  can  be  chal¬ 
lenged.  And  besides.  General  Smuts  has 
recently  said  that  “France  has  gone  and 
will  be  gone  in  our  day  and  pierhaps  for 
many  a  long  day.”  Therefore  the  claims 
of  French  to  its  position  of  pre-eminence 
among  languages  studied  in  schools  will 
have  to  be  examined  afresh.  And  so  Mr. 
Peers  examines  the  claims  of  German, 
of  Spanish,  of  Italian  and  Russian  from 
the  educational,  the  cultural  and  the  px)- 
litical  angles,  and  concludes  that  Span¬ 
ish,  by  all  means,  is  the  language  the 
British  should  learn,  if  any,  for  our  fast- 
moving  modern  world.  As  to  the  other 
peoples,  they  should  learn  English,  that’s 
clear,  and  perhaps  Spanish  if  they  ache 
for  a  third  language.  Finally,  treating  of 
the  need  for  an  international  language, 
with  the  same  objectivity,  he  rules  out 
all  the  advantages  claimed  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  an  artificial  language  and  installs 
English  on  the  throne  without  the  least 
hesitation,  with  Spxmish  a  px)ssible  sec¬ 
ond.  Briefly,  Spanish  for  the  British, 
English  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
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the  other  civilizations  can  jump  in  the 
lake.  Curiously  enough,  E.  Allison  Peers 
is  an  Englishman  and  a  professor  of 
Spanish  at  the  University  of  Liverpool. 
No  one  could  have  guessed  it. — Pierre 
Delattre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Ernst  Trenkler.  Das  livre  du  cuer 
d’ amours  espris  des  Herzogs  RenS 
von  Anjou,  Wien.  Franz  Deuticke.  1946. 
19  pages  -j-  21  plates. — Duke  Rene’s 
niche  in  the  history  of  French  literature 
is  narrow,  but  far  from  narrow  is  that 
of  the  anonymous  master  who  furnished 
the  miniatures  for  this,  the  Austrian 
National  Bibliothek’s  Codex  2597.  The 
striking  and  dramatic  vigor  of  these 
miniatures  is  unparalleled  in  any  other 
Franco-Flemish  manuscript  of  the  late 
fifteenth  century,  and  it  has  remained 
for  our  own  time  to  appreciate  fully  its 
significance  in  the  history  of  art.  Dr. 
Trenkler,  who  is  chief  of  the  acquisition 
department  of  the  Nationalbibliothek, 
has  provided  the  twenty-one  excellent  re¬ 
productions  of  the  miniatures  with  a 
scholarly  commentary,  a  substantial  bib¬ 
liography,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  text  to 
save  us  from  the  boredom  of  reading  it 
in  the  original. — Lawrence  S,  Thomp¬ 
son.  Western  Michigan  College. 

^  Oskar  Maria  Graf.  Das  Leben 
meiner  Mutter.  Mvinchen.  Kurt 
Desch.  1946. 905  pages. — One  of  the  first 
books  written  by  an  exiled  German 
writer  and  published  inside  Germany. 
An  English  translation  was  issued  in 
this  country  by  Howell  &  Soskin  in  1941 
(See  Bool(s  Abroad  XV,  351),  but  the 
publication  of  the  original  had  to  wait 
till  two  years  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

All  the  splendid  qualities  of  this  born 
story-teller  are  displayed  in  this  story  of 
his  mother’s  life:  his  skill  at  character 
portrayal,  his  penetrating  observation  of 
things  and  men,  his  understanding  of 
history  both  great  and  small,  the  earthy 
wisdom  of  this  peasant  who  has  grown 
educated,  cultured  and  wise.  In  a  short 
prefatory  note  the  author  writes:  “In 
this  book  a  son  tells  of  the  simple  life  of 


his  mother,  the  quiet,  steady  labor,  the 
courageous  patience  and  the  peaceful, 
imperturbable  love.  It  might  be  that  he 
has  narrated  the  life  of  the  mothers  in 
all  countries.’’  The  reviewer  has  nothing 
to  add  to  this  characterization  of  Das 
Leben  meiner  Mutter. — F.  C.  Weiskppf. 
New  York  City. 

^  Arnold  Jaggi.  Der  Befreiungsl(ampf 
Europas  zur  Zeit  Napoleons  I.  Bern. 
Paul  Haupt.  1944.  214  pages.  5.50  Swiss 
fr. — In  this  excellent  study,  a  well- 
trained  Swiss  historian  relentlessly 
plucks,  one  by  one,  the  feathers  of 
“glory”  from  the  Napoleonic  eagle,  re¬ 
vealing  the  “great”  conqueror  as  a  self- 
seeking,  double-dealing,  treaty-breaking, 
treacherous,  ruthless  upstart,  intent  on 
ruling  the  world,  and  very  nearly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  attempt.  The  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  made  not  only  plausible  but  vivid 
by  apt  quotation  from  the  principal  ac¬ 
tors  in  the  great  drama,  notably  Na¬ 
poleon  himself — who  is  thereby  fearfully 
exposed  in  all  his  calculating  and  un¬ 
compromising  ambition — and  also,  and 
quite  devastatingly,  the  leaders  of  Ger¬ 
man  thought  in  that  day.  Written,  or 
completed,  in  1943,  this  document  is 
clearly  meant  to  be  a  fable  for  the  Swiss, 
who  are  urged  “to  look  around  us  in  the 
world,  so  that  we  may  know  about  the 
political  and  historical  happenings  in 
it.”  For  Napoleon  read  Hitler,  for  the 
German  appeasers  of  the  former  substi¬ 
tute  the  Swiss  collaborators  with  the  lat¬ 
ter — and  for  the  known  downfall  of  the 
French  tyrant  put  in  the  anticipated  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  German.  The  parallels  arc 
indeed  extraordinary,  and  the  little  book 
deserves  a  wider  audience  than  it  is  like¬ 
ly  to  have.  It  might  be  useful  for  Ameri¬ 
can  readers  to  be  reminded  that  England 
was  the  insuperable  obstacle  to  Na¬ 
poleon’s  ambition,  as  she  was  to  Hitler’s 
more  than  a  century  later.  Who  knows 
when  we  may  need  such  a  bulwark 
again? — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 
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Rudolf  Kalmar.  Zeit  ohne  Gnade. 

Wien.  Schonbrunn.  1946.  208  pages. 
— Books  on  concentration  camps  may  be 
a  little  out  of  date,  but  this  brok  by  an 
editor  of  Neues  Oesterreich  who  was 
formerly  editor-in<hief  of  Wiener  Tag 
deserves  special  attention.  His  report  on 
ninety  months  spent  in  the  camp  at 
Dachau  is  very  different  from  the  other 
publications  of  the  sort.  He  docs  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  report  the  day-by-day  happen¬ 
ings  in  the  Hell  of  Dachau.  He  under¬ 
takes  to  analyze  the  mechanism  of  Nazi 
barbarism  and  its  impact  on  the  inner 
life  of  the  prisoner.  He  makes  clear  the 
“Ist  cs  auch  Wahnsinn,  hat  cs  doch 
Methode”  principle  of  the  Nazi  concen¬ 
tration  camp  regime.  And  he  gives  a 
graphic  and  splendid  account  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  vigor,  hope,  and  human  feeling  of 
one  victim  and  his  comrades.  He  makes 
a  strong  case  against  those  “on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence”  who  cither  did  not 
care  to  sec  the  plight  of  the  prisoners  or 
added  their  contempt  to  the  brutalities  of 
the  Elite  Guard — and  who  now  claim 
never  to  have  known  of  anything. 

It  would  be  a  thoroughly  depressing 
book  but  for  the  ending.  Kalmar  de¬ 
scribes  a  scene  after  his  liberation:  “Als 
ich  letzhin  an  cincr  gesprengten  Haus- 
ruinc  voriiberkam,  arbeiteten  gcfangcnc 
SS-Lcutc  in  dem  feuchten,  schncctrie- 
fenden  Schutt.  Ich  sah  ihnen  zu.  Lange 
Zeit.  Eincr  von  dcr  andcren  Scitc  dcs 
Zauns.  Ich  kenne  die  Arbeit  im  Zicgcl- 
schutt.  Die  SS-Lcutc  taten  mir  Icid.” 

The  SS-mcn  never  knew  compassion, 
never  a  human  feeling.  They  were  deep¬ 
ly  inhuman.  That’s  why,  in  the  end,  they 
had  to  lose — and  to  make  room  for  those 
who  remained  human.  Kalmar’s  book 
should  be  translated  and  made  must 
reading  for  all  students  of  public  affairs, 
especially  those  who  arc  responsible  for 
the  denazification  of  Europe — and  the 
world. — F.  C.  Weisi{opf.  New  York 
City. 

*  Werner  Richter.  Franl^reich  von 

Gambetta  zu  Clemenceau.  Zurich. 
Eugen  Rcntsch.  1946.  484  pages. — ^Wer¬ 


ner  Richter  has  written  excellent  popu¬ 
lar  biographies  of  George  Washington, 
King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  Crown  Prince 
Rudolf  and  Emperor  Friedrich  III.  He 
shows  the  same  interest  in  the  biograph¬ 
ical  approach  to  history  in  this  volume 
on  France  from  1871  to  1914.  Gambetta, 
Ferry,  Delcass^,  Clemenceau,  Poincar6, 
Jaur^s  and  many  others  are  vividly  pic¬ 
tured  in  their  struggle  against  German 
pressure  and'  the  war  of  nerves  in  suc¬ 
cessive  crises.  There  is  very  little  about 
French  internal  conditions  and  domestic 
politics.  It  is  a  lively  and  very  readable 
account  of  the  40-ycar  diplomatic  con¬ 
flict  between  the  victorious  Bismarckian 
empire  and  a  gradually  resurgent  France 
strengthened  by  alliance  with  Russia  and 
friendship  with  England.  It  is  based  on 
the  best  secondary  works  rather  than 
upon  an  independent  restudy  of  the 
great  mass  of  documentary  material  now 
available. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Clemens  Graf  zu  Brandis.  Oester- 
reichs  historische  Mission  in  Europa. 
Ziirich-Leipzig-Wicn.  Amalthea.  1946. 
234  pages.  Distributed  by  W.  S.  Hein- 
man.  New  York. — The  good  Count 
seems  to  belong  to  the  type  of  highly 
educated  but  stubbornly  ineffectual  Aus¬ 
trian  noblemen  who  want  to  put  the 
clock  back,  cost  what  it  may:  “Ils  n’ont 
rien  appris  ni  rien  oubli6.”  The  author, 
who  flnished  his  manuscript  almost  a 
year  before  Austria’s  liberation  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  a  true  patriot,  but  his  political 
ideas  and  ideals  go  back  to  the  dismal 
days  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg  and 
Count  Jellachich,  who  used  guns  against 
those  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  mon¬ 
archy.  The  Count  asserts  that  all  the 
woes  of  Europe  can  be  traced  back  to 
1 886,  when  the  Austrian  armies  were  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Prussians  at  Koniggratz.  It 
is  true  that  the  Prussians  played  a  harm¬ 
ful  game  in  Europe,  and  that  German 
militarism  is  largely  a  Prussian  product. 
But  anyone  reading  this  volume  will  get 
the  impression  that  ail  evils  of  the  world 
can  be  traced  back  to  three  sources:  Prus- 
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sia,  the  Hohcnzollcrns,  and  Lutheran¬ 
ism.  According  to  Graf  zu  Brandis,  Aus- 
trianism,  the  Hapsburgs  and  Catholi¬ 
cism  might  have  saved  Europe,  had  they 
not  been  crushed  by  Bismarck.  In  1918, 
he  insists,  the  Allies  made  a  big  mis¬ 
take  when  they  permitted  the  Reich  to 
continue  to  exist;  instead,  they  should 
have  urged  upon  Western  and  Southern 
Germany  the  Anschluss  to  an  Austria 
dominated  by  the  Hapsburgs  thus  iso¬ 
lating  and  weakening  Prussia.  But  one 
may  wonder  whether  and  why  the  re¬ 
actionary  Hapsburgs  should  be  preferred 
to  the  reactionary  Hohcnzollcrns.  This 
aristocrat  praises  monarchism  as  a 
“healthy  and  progressive”  idea,  without 
concealing  the  fact  that  he  is  strongly 
opposed  to  granting  any  rights  to  labor. 
To  prove  that  he  is  modern  and  progres¬ 
sive,  he  proposes  the  idea  of  a  “social 
monarchy,”  whatever  that  might  be. 
It  is  too  bad  that  the  Count  believes  that 
“in  dcr  traditioncllcn  Entwicklung  Eu- 
ropas  hat  die  Republik  kcinc  Existenz- 
bercchtigung,”  for  today  the  number  of 
monarchies  in  Europe  is  even  smaller 
than  it  was  in  1939. — Alfred  Werner. 
New  York. 

*  H.  S.  F.  Bachmair.  Funfunddreissig 
Jahre  Heinrich  F.  S.  Bachmair.  A 
small  almanac. — Der  Buchhdndler.  A 
collection.  Volume  1:  Die  Arbeit  des 
Herstellers.  Starnberg  am  Sec.  Bach¬ 
mair.  1946.  16  and  40  pages. — Bachmair 
was  never  one  of  the  big  German  pub¬ 
lishers,  but  the  name  of  his  firm  is  con¬ 
nected  in  the  memory  of  students  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature  with  early  works  by  Jo¬ 
hannes  R.  Bcchcr,  Leonhard  Frank,  Else 
Laskcr-Schiilcr,  Oskar  Maria  Graf,  Karl 
Otten,  Alfred  Wolfcnstcin.  Two  little 
magazines  on  books  and  letters.  Die 
Bucher\iste  and  Der  Bucherhirt,  were 
also  published  by  him.  Now  a  neat  book¬ 
let  announces  that  Herr  Bachmair  en¬ 
ters  the  publishing  field  anew: 

“Mein  Verlag  hat  mit  noch  weniger 
als  dem  bekannten  Schrcibtisch  und 
Papierkorb  cincs  grossen  Vcrlcgcrs  ange- 
fangen  .  .  .  Zu  Bcginn  dieses  jahres 


crtciltc  mir  die  Nachrichtcnkontrollc 
dcr  amerikanischen  Militarrcgicrung  die 
Lizenz  zur  Weiterfuhrung  mcincs  Ver- 
lags,  und  ich  habc  nicht  gczbgcrt,  im  57. 
Lebensjahre  noch  cinmal  ganz  von  vorn 
anzufangen,  ebenso  raumlich  beschrankt 
und — mit  Johannes  R.  Bcchcr  wic  vor 
35  jahren.” 

Excerpts  from  Bachmair’s  new  publi¬ 
cations  show  excellent  literary  taste,  es¬ 
pecially  in  selections  from  foreign  lit¬ 
eratures.  Der  Buchhdndler  is  a  scries  of 
small  books  for  booksellers  and  librari¬ 
ans.  This  scries  is  intended  to  fill  a 
sorely-felt  gap  till  the  reappearance  of 
textbooks  and  reference  books  which  arc 
out  of  print  or  completely  destroyed. — 
F.  C.  Weisl^opj.  New  York  City. 

^  James  Boyd.  Notes  to  Goethe’s 
Poems.  Volume  1  (1749-1786).  Ox¬ 
ford.  Basil  Blackwell.  1944.  x-f-226 
pages.  $2.50. — This  valuable  book  deals 
with  a  representative  collection  of  64 
poems  written  by  Goethe  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Italian  Journey.  Each  of  the  poems 
in  a  previously  published  anthology  is 
provided  with  an  introduction  and  a 
commentary  in  which  difficulties  arc  ex¬ 
plained  and  the  substance,  together  with 
the  poetic  qualities,  arc  surveyed.  Mr. 
Boyd,  who  is  Taylor  Professor  of  the 
German  Language  and  Literature  at  Ox¬ 
ford  University,  is  not  dogmatic  about 
his  interpretations.  In  fact,  he  gives  alter¬ 
nate  interpretations,  for  he  recognizes 
that  the  messages  derived  from  Goethe’s 
poetry  vary  with  different  minds  and 
different  degrees  of  maturity.  The  ge¬ 
netic  approach  is  used  when  it  seems  that 
this  will  materially  assist  the  student  in 
interpreting  the  final  version  of  a  given 
poem.  A  moderate  number  of  variants 
arc  given  because  they  throw  light  on 
the  evolution  of  a  poem  and  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Goethe’s  conception  of  the 
beautiful  in  poetic  expression. 

While  serving  as  an  introduction  to 
specific  poems  the  volume  also  opens  the 
way  to  Goethe’s  poetry  in  general.  It 
provides  the  factual  basis  which  is  so 
essential  for  a  real  understanding  of 
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Goethe’s  work. — W.  A.  WiUibrand. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

U  Willi  Bredel.  Verwandte  und  Bc- 
\annte.  Berlin.  Aufbauverlag.  1946. 
416  pages.  7.80  marks. — Willi  Bredel  be¬ 
longs,  like  Hans  Marchwitza  and  Kurt 
Klaeber,  to  a  group  of  German  working 
class  authors  who  played  an  important 
part  in  the  proletarian  writing  of  the 
nineteen  twenties.  His  first  books  were 
rather  crudely  fictionalized  reports.  After 
his  escape  from  Nazi  Germany  in  1934, 
however,  he  published  one  of  the  first 
concentration  camp  books,  Die  Priifung, 
which  won  international  acclaim  not 
only  as  a  Tatsachenbericht  but  as  an  ex¬ 
pert  literary  job.  Since  then  he  has  tire¬ 
lessly  improved  his  craftsmanship. 

Verwandte  und  Bef^annte  is  painted 
on  a  broad  canvas  (it  is  the  first  member 
of  a  trilogy,  whose  second  part.  Die 
Sohne,  is  in  print,  while  the  third.  Die 
En^el,  is  in  preparation).  It  deals  with 
a  Hamburg  worker’s  family  at  the 
threshold  of  our  century.  It  paints  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  rise  of  Germany’s 
powerful  Social  Democratic  movement 
in  the  25  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  One. 

Bredel  is  a  born  story-teller.  He  has 
the  gift  of  keen  observation  and  knows 
how  to  knit  a  good  yarn.  His  language 
sometimes  lacks  distinction,  and  his 
women  characters  are  a  little  bit  on  the 
rose-colored  side,  but  as  a  whole,  Ver¬ 
wandte  und  Bel(annte  is  a  valid  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  hitherto  much  neglected 
Gesellschaftsroman.  —  F.  C.  Weisl^opf. 
New  York  City. 

**  Karl  Michel.  Es  begann  am  Don. 

Bern.  Paul  Haupt.  1946.  165  pages. 
9.50  Sw.  fr. — There  are  many  kinds  of 
propaganda,  including  bad  propaganda 
for  a  good  cause,  and  good  propaganda 
for  a  bad  cause.  Karl  Michel  writes  good 
propaganda  for  a  good  cause.  It  is  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  sense  that  the  “message” 
of  his  story  is  indispensable  to  the  book, 
which  would  be  pointless  without  it; 
that  is,  we  are  interested  in  the  persons 


because  of  what  they  are  about,  not  pri¬ 
marily  for  their  own  sake.  It  is  good 
propaganda  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  real 
story  with  real  people  in  it,  who  talk 
and  act  like  human  beings,  good  and 
bad.  Finally,  the  book  preaches  a  good 
sermon,  that  of  the  fundamental  brother¬ 
hood  of  the  common  people  in  all  lands. 

The  theme,  which  is  of  the  “now  it 
can  be  told”  variety,  is  that  a  German 
officer  is  found  guilty  by  the  Soviets  of 
winning  over  the  Russian  peasants  to 
the  German  side  by  treating  them  as  hu¬ 
man  beings;  this  makes  him  dangerous, 
and  they  do  their  best  to  liquidate  him. 
“Let  all  men  love  each  other,”  says  Karl 
Michel,  “and  there  need  be  no  wars.” 
A  fine  and  heartening  ideal,  which, 
however,  assumes  that  all  men  arc  cap¬ 
able  of  living  for  love,  to  the  exclusion 
of  more  selfish  aims.  But  it  will  do  you 
good  to  read  this  honest  and  workman¬ 
like  presentation  of  a  noble  concept. — 
Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

*  J.  F.  Vuillcumier.  Irving  Potter. 

Zurich.  Orell  Fiissli.  1946. 270  pages. 
— This  is  Dr.  Vuillcumicr’s  second  “Ro¬ 
man  aus  New  York,”  though  the  first, 
Steven  Madigan,  was  much  shorter. 
Neither  has  the  artificial  quality  charac¬ 
teristic  of  many  “American”  novels 
whose  authors  know  America  solely  or 
mainly  from  books.  The  author  of  Ir¬ 
ving  Potter  is  familiar  with  New  York 
and  has  relatives  there. 

Potter  is  a  New  York  industrialist, 
but  Vuillcumier  does  not  draw  the  usual 
European  picture  of  a  dollar  maniac. 
“Er  besass  jenen  unbekummerten, 
draufgangcrischen  Ehrgeiz,  der  so  man- 
chem  Amcrikaner  eigen  ist,  dcr  nichts 
von  dcr  vcrschlagcncn  Rucksichtslosig- 
keit  dcs  curopaischen  Strebertums  weiss, 
sondern  den  Kampf  urns  Vorwartskom- 
mcn  wic  cin  brutalcs,  aber  sportlichcs 
Spiel  betreibt.”  The  problems,  however, 
that  constitute  the  backbone  of  the  story 
concern  his  family  relations.  He  had  had 
a  happy  married  life  until  his  wife  de¬ 
veloped  traits  that  made  necessary  her 
confinement  in  a  mental  institution.  In 
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his  loneliness  Potter  committed  indiscre¬ 
tions  which  resulted  in  tragedy  and  re¬ 
morse,  but  in  eventual  happiness  through 
the  sympathy  and  affection  of  a  young 
woman  who  had  known  like  problems 
and  who  became  Potter’s  understanding 
second  wife.  The  book  is  fascinatingly 
written,  and  handles  the  device  of  sus¬ 
pense  with  great  skill. — Guy  R.  Vowles. 
Davidson  College. 

*  Friedrich  Wolf.  Drei  Dramen.  240 
pages. — Der  Russenpclz.  200  pages. 

Berlin.  Aufbauverlag.  1946. — This  big 
new  Berlin  publishing  house  here  pre¬ 
sents  several  dramatic  and  narrative 
prose  works  of  Friedrich  Wolf  of  “Pro¬ 
fessor  Mamlock”  fame.  The  three  plays 
were  written  during  the  author’s  exile  in 
Russia.  Patrioten  is  set  in  the  France  of 
Vichy  and  the  heroic  Maquis.  The  au¬ 
thor  spent  almost  two  years  in  French 
concentration  camps  before  his  libera¬ 
tion  and  journey  to  Russia  in  1941,  and 
he  makes  good  use  of  his  knowledge  of 
France  and  Frenchmen  during  the  sin¬ 
ister  period  of  the  drdle  de  guerre. 
tor  Wanner  and  Was  der  Mensch  sdet 
are  set  in  Hitler  Germany  during  the 
war.  Wolf  had  innumerable  interviews 
with  German  prisoners  of  war  in  Russia, 
and  has  utilized  this  material  for  his 
plays  and  also  for  Der  Russenpelz,  a 
dramatically  told  episode  out  of  Hitler’s 
Reich  in  the  crucial  years  1941-42.  Both 
books  are  nicely  printed  and  bound  in 
cardboard.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  they 
come  from  a  city  in  ruins. — F.  C.  Weis- 
kppf.  New  York  City. 

*  Deutsche  Gedichte  aus  vier  Jahrhun- 
derten.  Selected  by  Emil  Staiger  and 

Martin  Hurlimann.  Zurich.  Atlantis. 
1944.  520  pages. — An  exemplary  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  the  very  best  in  German  poetry. 
The  selection  of  the  poets  as  well  as  their 
poems  testifies  to  an  unerring  good  taste 
on  the  part  of  the  collectors.  It  is  also  well 
balanced  in  that  Swiss  and  Austrian 
poems  find  their  proper  recognition, 
which  is  not  usually  the  case  in  an¬ 
thologies  coming  from  Germany.  There 


are,  however,  omissions,  which  arc  re¬ 
grettable.  The  ballads  of  Heine,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  belong  to  the  most  popular  of 
German  poems.  The  reviewer  also 
missed  the  voice  of  social  poetry,  such  as 
Herwegh,  Frciligrath  and  Dchmcl.  The 
omission  of  Hugo  von  Hoffmannsthal 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  much 
of  his  writing  came  later  than  1900.  The 
survey  of  those  four  centuries  also  offers 
an  excellent  mirror  of  changing  world- 
views  between  Martin  Luther  and  Fried¬ 
rich  Nietzsche. — Gustav  Mueller.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Angelos  Doxas.  Grizes  Ores  ( Criti¬ 
cal  Hours).  Poiemata,  1941-1945. 

Athens.  Argo  E.  O.  1947.  114  pages. — 
This  volume  consists  of  verses  by  the 
distinguished  Greek  novelist  and  poet 
written  during  the  Italo-Grcck  war,  dur¬ 
ing  the  occupation  of  Greece  by  the 
Nazis,  and  during  the  author’s  subse¬ 
quent  stay  in  Greece.  Although  the 
themes  of  many  arc  connected  with  the 
war,  they  arc  not  war  poems  in  the  nar¬ 
row  sense  of  the  word;  the  author  has 
sought  rather  to  understand  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  long  history  of  the  Greeks 
and  of  humanity  than  to  write  bitter  de¬ 
nunciations  of  the  present,  although 
these  too  sometimes  occur.  Thus  in  the 
scries  The  Wrath  of  God,  each  poem  is 
introduced  by  a  passage  from  Isaiah  and 
from  the  Apxxalypsc  and  the  mood  is 
preserved  throughout.  Among  the  most 
striking  is  The  Nightingale  Is  Still  For¬ 
ever,  a  poem  on  the  death  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  Greek  poets,  Kostes  Palamas, 
which  took  place  during  the  Occupation. 
The  whole  collection  is  a  striking  tribute 
to  the  resilience  of  the  Greek  spirit  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  nation  co-oper¬ 
ated  against  the  invaders,  and  shows  the 
high  level  which  modern  Greek  poetry 
has  reached. — Clarence  A.  Manning. 
Columbia  University. 

*  S.  J.  Agnon.  Yamim  Nordim.  New 
York.  Schocken.  1946. 415  pages.  $3. 

— Into  the  400  pages  (equivalent  to 
about  1,000  pages  in  English)  of  this 
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compilation,  there  is  crowded  a  seem¬ 
ingly  bewildering  mass  of  material  on 
the  customs,  rites,  rules  of  procedure, 
liturgy,  parables,  legends,  meditations, 
and  stories,  all  clustering  around  the 
Jewish  High  Holidays,  and  accumulated 
through  more  than  2,000  years,  in  Pales¬ 
tine  and  in  the  various  lands  of  the  Dias¬ 
pora.-  The  compiler  and  editor,  well 
known  in  modern  Hebrew  literature  as 
a  teller  of  delightful  stories  in  the  Has- 
sidic  manner,  has  succeeded  in  intro¬ 
ducing  some  degree  of  order  into  this 
miscellany  by  a  system  of  appropriately- 
headed  groupings,  divisions  and  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  120  chapters  compris¬ 
ing  the  volume. 

While  religious  philosophy  and  pre¬ 
cepts  of  moral  practice  are  tied  on  homi- 
Ictically  to  Biblical  and  post-Biblical 
writings,  the  connections  are  not  always 
tight,  and  the  allusions  occasionally  seem 
rather  forced.  But  this  is  part  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  method  in  this  type  of  literature, 
where  everything  is  subordinated  to  the 
moral  teaching  that  can  be  extracted,  by 
whatever  dialectical  artifice,  from  the 
text.  The  prevailing  note  is  the  stressing 
of  humility,  charity,  and  repentance  by 
deed  and  not  merely  by  word. 

But  all  is  not  somber  and  austere  in 
this  collection.  There  is  a  refreshing  di¬ 
versity  of  subject  matter.  You  have  a 
story  about  a  poor  village  woman  who, 
in  her  imagination,  laboriously  builds  up 
a  secure  economic  structure  for  her  fam¬ 
ily  on  the  foundation  of  a  lonely  egg  she 
found,  and  while  day-dreaming  through 
the  details  of  the  structure,  drops  the  egg. 
There  is  the  historical  record  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  Jewish  girls  in  Palestine  to  dance 
attired  in  borrowed  white  apparel  (bor¬ 
rowed,  in  order  not  to  embarrass  those 
too  poor  to  buy  the  outfit),  in  the  vine¬ 
yards,  in,  of  all  days,  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment,  the  most  awesome  of  the  “Days 
of  Awe,”  making  this  an  occasion  for 
a  future  husband.  Then  we  have 
the  sages  and  rabbis  “talking  back”  to 
God,  challenging  Him  to  act  towards 
men  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  charity  and  forbearance. 


The  numerous  charming  parables  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  midst  of  grave  homilies 
and  admonitions  also  add  charm  to  the 
reading. — S.  Lomanitz.  Oklahoma  City. 

*  B^la  Bevilaqua-Borsody.  Felfedezi]( 

Magyarorzagot.  Budapest.  Dante 
Book  Publishers.  1946.  200  pages. — ^An 
outstanding  attraction  of  the  Christmas 
bookselling  season  in  Budapest,  Dr. 
Bevilaqua’s  Discovering  Hungary  re¬ 
cords  the  observations  of  various  famous 
American,  British,  Russian  and  French 
travelers  as  recorded  in  their  books. 
Their  comments  on  Hungarian  life  and 
culture,  especially  during  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  are  carefully 
compiled  and  organized.  Observations 
favorable  and  unfavorable  are  impartial¬ 
ly  quoted  and  commented.  The  author 
affirms  his  fundamental  faith  in  democ¬ 
racy  and  his  opposition  to  the  dangerous 
process  of  Germanization  by  giving 
prominent  space  to  several  uncompli¬ 
mentary  descriptions  of  Hungary’s  old- 
fashioned  feudalistic  organization,  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  Austrian  Hapsburgs. 

The  dedication  of  Discovering  Hun¬ 
gary  expresses  the  author’s  gratitude  to 
the  American  members  of  the  Women’s 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Free¬ 
dom  for  the  aid  which  enabled  him  to 
regain  his  health  and  strength,  nearly 
lost  after  the  German  “defense”  and  de¬ 
struction  of  Budapest.  May  Americans 
continue  to  help  needy  European  schol¬ 
ars  and  writers,  because  without  such 
help  literary  and  scholarly  work  in  Eu¬ 
rope  will  be  gready  curtailed. — L.  B. 
Horvath.  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Sdndor  Mirai.  Napl6.  Budapest. 

R6vai.  1946.  506  pages. — In  this 
bulky  volume  the  well-known  Hungari¬ 
an  novelist  recounts  his  experiences  from 
1943  till  the  invasion  of  Hungary  by 
the  Russians.  Both  as  aesthetician  and  as 
political  liberal  Mirai  was  offended  by 
Nazism,  and  he  suffered  greatly  from 
the  attitude  of  many  of  his  countrymen 
and  from  his  country’s  suffering.  But 
even  in  dealing  with  this  time  of  chaos. 
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his  allusions  are  primarily  literary.  In 
his  discouragement  at  the  disintegration 
of  his  country,  he  sought  consolation  in 
the  writings  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Emer¬ 
son,  Baudelaire,  Chesterton  and  other 
writers  with  whom  he  may  have  agreed 
or  disagreed,  but  whose  awareness  he 
needed  to  bolster  him  against  the  ruth¬ 
lessness  of  the  Nazi  militarists  and  gang¬ 
sters. 

The  tone  of  the  book,  even  an  occas¬ 
ional  lapse  into  platitude,  reminds  one 
of  Andre  Gide’s  journal  and  of  similar 
books  whose  authors  rise  above  the  self¬ 
ishness  and  stupidity  of  mankind  and 
pierce  human  weaknesses  with  barbed 
epigrams, — Joseph  Remenyi.  Western 
Reserve  University. 

^  Gyula  Illyes.  Huno!^  Pdrisban.  Buda¬ 
pest.  Rcvai.  1947.  463  pages. — One 
of  the  major  tasks  of  the  novelist  is  to 
sublimate  his  memories  into  fiction.  But 
sublimation  is  successful  only  when  fol¬ 
lowed  by  projection.  The  gifted  poet 
Gyula  Illyes  has  achieved  his  psychologi¬ 
cal  and  artistic  objectives  in  this  novel, 
which  he  calls  Huns  in  Paris.  It  is  not 
faultless,  but  it  shows  unusual  percep¬ 
tual  and  conceptual  qualities.  The  story, 
whose  date  is  1920,  moves  on  two  levels; 
it  introduces  the  reader  to  Hungarian 
workers  in  the  French  capital  and  to 
Hungarian  and  non-Hungarian  intellec¬ 
tuals  there  and  elsewhere.  In  its  minute¬ 
ness  it  is  realistic;  in  its  horizon — al¬ 
though  the  novel  is  somewhat  overpopu¬ 
lated  with  implications — it  transcends 
the  boundaries  of  war-torn  and  often 
misunderstood  Hungary.  Illyes  has  or¬ 
ganized  and  expressed  his  Parisian  ex¬ 
periences  in  a  style  which  is  authentic 
in  its  idiomatic  and  “modern”  richness. 
At  times  his  artistic  sensibilities  seem  to 
struggle  with  his  didactic  disposition,  his 
playful  spirit  with  his  social  intent;  gen¬ 
erally,  however,  the  novel  reveals  a  ma¬ 
ture  writer. — Joseph  Remenyi.  Western 
Reserve  University. 

*  Stefan  Einarsson.  Icelandic.  Gram¬ 
mar,  Texts,  Glossary.  Baltimore. 


Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1945.  501  pages. 
$5.50. — Rugged  little  Iceland  was  colon¬ 
ized  by  Scandinavians  over  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  Its  language  has  changed 
little  since  then  (a  few  scattered  remarks 
in  this  grammar  suffice  to  list  the 
changes),  and  it  is  therefore  of  great  his¬ 
torical  significance.  Einarsson’s  volume, 
although  it  grew  out  of  an  ACLS-spon- 
sored  war-time  course  in  Icelandic  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  will  contrib¬ 
ute  long  and  ably  to  the  understanding 
of  Icelandic.  This  work  was  published 
with  the  help  of  the  Icelandic  Althing, 
and  it  is  dedicated  to  the  scholar  Kemp 
Malone. 

The  grammar  thoroughly  covers 
sounds,  inflections,  and  syntax.  For  the 
learner,  there  are  exercises  and  reading 
selections  giving  different  types  of  speech 
and  samples  of  literary  styles.  Pronunci¬ 
ations  are  suggested  by  means  of  a  modi¬ 
fied  IPA,  which  the  author  also  uses 
effectively  in  differentiating  the  three 
main  dialects  in  present-day  Iceland.  A 
table  of  palatograms  will  please  many 
teachers.  Several  maps  and  over  a  dozen 
full-page  drawings  of  scenes  and  people 
of  the  island  add  interest  and  pleasure. 
The  200-page  glossary  puts  many  a  dic¬ 
tionary  to  shame. — Fritz  Frauchiger. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Enrica  Viviani  della  Robbia.  Nei 
monasteri  fiorentini.  Firenze.  San- 
soni.  1946.  319-|-viii  pages. — This  is  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  first  of  a  “long  series” 
which  will  “reconstruct  the  customs  and 
usages”  of  the  old  Florentine  convents, 
from  a  study  of  the  libri  di  recordanze 
and  other  documents  of  the  convents  as 
preserved  in  the  Archivio  di  stato  of 
Florence.  The  author,  the  marchesa  Vi¬ 
viani  della  Robbia  di  San  Cipriano,  is 
allied  by  blood  with  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  of  old  Tuscany;  that 
she  is  also  a  profoundly  trained  disciple 
of  Benedetto  Croce  can  be  seen  not  only 
from  her  skill  as  an  archaeologist,  but 
also  from  the  strikingly  effective  manner 
in  which  her  writing  contrives  to  invest 
these  dry  bones  with  life.  The  first  hun- 
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dred  pages  of  the  present  volume  are  in¬ 
troductory  to  the  entire  series;  the  re¬ 
mainder  resurrects  for  us  the  daily  life 
and  outstanding  personalities  of  five  of 
the  convents.  A  second  volume  has  been 
completed  and  should  soon  be  off  the 
press  (the  first  was  actually  finished  in 
1943).  Of  the  approximately  69  convents 
of  old  Florence,  a  substantial  proportion 
will  be  represented  in  the  completed 
scries;  but  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  adequate  documentation  is  lacking 
on  one  which  is  reputed  to  be  the  first 
in  time,  that  of  Saint  Andrea  founded 
in  800.  The  last  to  be  considered  as  “old” 
are  those  suppressed  in  1785  by  Pietro 
Lcopoldo  or  in  1808  by  the  French.  Ex¬ 
tensive  quotations  from  the  sources,  and 
well-chosen  illustrations,  give  additional 
life  to  this  minor  masterpiece  of  histori¬ 
cal  reconstruction. — Alfred  Galpin.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

^  Rodolfo  Dc  Mattel.  Ritratti  di  An¬ 
tenati.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1944.  xli-^- 
131  pages.  120  1. — Fifteen  sketches  of 
important  Italian  literary  figures,  rang¬ 
ing  from  Marco  Polo  to  Giovanni  Verga. 
Since  the  little  studies  average  less  than 
ten  pages  each  and  include  a  number  of 
famous  names,  it  is  clear  that  the  author 
is  hardly  able  to  discuss  his  subjects  very 
thoroughly,  or  even  develop  any  very 
new  ideas.  What  we  have  is  a  series  of 
miniature  essays  built  around  some  as¬ 
pect  of  each  of  the  characters;  pleasant 
reading  if  hardly  important.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  choice  of  figures  is  interesting,  and 
one  may  be  grateful  to  him  for  includ¬ 
ing  Caterina  da  Siena,  Muratori  and 
Leon  Battista  Alberti,  as  well  as  the  more 
conventional  Petrarch,  Tasso  and  Leo¬ 
pardi. 

There  is  a  certain  charm  as  well  as  a 
shorthand  critical  appraisal  in  the  titles 
of  the  chapters;  the  one  on  Galileo  is 
called  Error’s  Adversary  while  Leopardi 
is  denominated  the  “Hermit  of  the  Ap- 
penines”  and  Petrarch  “The  Confirmed 
Italian.”  The  pages  on  Vico,  Muratori 
and  Campanella  seem  the  most  lively, 
but  all  of  the  studies  are  urbane  and  read¬ 


able.  The  series  is  prefaced  by  a  rather 
pompous  essay  on  the  Italian  tradition, 
which  does  not  really  add  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  studies. — Thomas  G. 
Bergin.  Cornell  University. 

*  Petrarch.  Sonnets  and  Songs.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Anna  Maria  Armi.  1946. 
Italian-English  Editions.  New  York. 
Pantheon,  xliv-i-524  pages.  $3.50. — 
Francois  -Villon.  Ballades.  French  and 
English.  Selected  by  Andre  Deutsch  and 
Mervyn  Savill.  London.  Allan  Wingate. 
1946.  95  pages.  8/6  &  15  s. — It  hap¬ 
pened  that  those  two  poets  in  perfect 
Italian-English  and  French  -  English 
reached  the  reviewer  together,  stimulat¬ 
ing  a  comparison.  Both  are  celebrated 
as  the  first  “modern”  poets  in  their  re¬ 
spective  literatures,  although  the  first 
impression  seems  to  disclose  the  most 
extreme  difference:  Petrarch  sweet,  lucid, 
and  harmonious,  producing  a  vast  inner 
world  out  of  his  own  emotions;  Villon 
violently  torn  between  cruel  external 
records  and  a  Catholic  piety  utterly  un¬ 
connected  with  his  sensual  experience. 
And  yet,  on  deeper  reflection,  their  simi¬ 
larity  as  “moderns”  appears  in  that  both 
are  exclusively  preoccupied  with  them¬ 
selves.  Villon  knows  nothing  beyond  the 
immediate  pains  and  pleasures  of  his 
senses.  He  gives  himself  without  re¬ 
straint  to  the  flesh,  but  fiercely  resents 
painful  consequences,  and  moans  and 
whines  under  the  whip  of  malicious  fate 
which  robs  him  of  his  “freedom.”  The 
Italian  seems  much  more  composed.  But 
is  it  not  odd  that  a  man  should  spend 
twenty  years  in  writing  336  poems  of 
unhappy  love  to  the  wife  of  a  neighbor, 
and  is  it  not  still  more  odd  that  this 
should  bring  him  “immortal  fame”? 
The  oddity  is  perhaps  lessened  when  the 
philosophy  back  of  it  becomes  clear  to 
the  thoughtful  listener:  “Laura”  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  symbol  standing  for  the  identity  of 
an  aesthetic  ideal,  beauty,  with  this  life, 
which  is  ennobled  by  it.  Petrarch’s  mel¬ 
ancholy  is  a  necessary  shadow  of  this 
aesthetic-worldly  idealism.  —  Gustav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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*  Attilio  Momigliano.  Cinque  saggi. 

Firenze.  Sansoni.  1945.  180  pages. — 
These  delightful  essays  are  typical  both 
of  the  ease  of  Momigliano’s  style  and  the 
acuteness  of  his  perception.  The  subjects 
discussed  are  the  neo-classicism  of  the 
Settecento,  the  poetry  of  Campanella, 
the  chronicle  of  Salimbene,  the  prose  of 
Leonardo  and  the  carteggio  of  Leopardi. 
Momigliano  is  a  critic  too  well  known  to 
make  it  necessary  to  comment  here  on 
his  manner  and  technique.  Yet  in  these 
essays  two  of  the  characteristics  that  have 
won  acclaim  for  him  stand  out  with  par¬ 
ticular  clarity.  The  first  is  sheer  common 
sense.  Though  possessed  of  great  erudi¬ 
tion  and  unusual  sensitiveness  (the  latter 
particularly  evident  in  his  analysis  of  neo- 
classicism)  he  has  the  faculty  and  the 
courage  to  set  forth  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward  statements,  as,  for  example, 
when  he  says,  ^  propos  of  Salimbene:  “In 
spite  of  . . .  the  criticism  of  this  last  half 
century  the  truth  remains  that  the  vision 
of  the  Middle  Ages  tended  rather  to¬ 
ward  the  gloomy  than  the  serene.”  The 
other  quality,  more  difficult  to  explain 
in  criticism  but  certainly  the  emotional, 
if  not  the  intellectual  touchstone  of  great¬ 
ness  in  this  field,  is  that  he  sends  us 
back  to  re-read  and  re-study  the  original. 
His  is  a  criticism  which  illuminates 
without  dazzling;  the  reader  will  find 
his  interest  in  the  subject  aroused  or 
stimulated  while  at  the  same  time  en¬ 
joying  the  comment  in  its  own  right. 
One  could  hardly  ask  more  of  a  critic. — 
Thomas  G.  Bergin.  Cornell  University. 

**  Attilio  Momigliani.  Elzeviri.  Firen¬ 
ze.  Le  Monnier.  234  pages. — Short 
critical  essays  on  a  wide  range  of  topics, 
most  of  which  appeared  as  book-reviews 
in  the  Corriere  della  Sera.  A  number  of 
the  articles  dealing  with  recent  Dante 
studies  are  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  edition  of  the  Commedia  now  being 
brought  out  by  Professor  Momigliano. 
—A.  G. 

^  Pages  choisies  des  icrivains  langue- 
dociens  du  XVW  slide.  Introduc¬ 


tion  and  notes  by  Michel  Carri^res.  Mont¬ 
pellier.  Socictc  d’Etudes  Occitanes.  1926. 
83  pages. — The  first  publication  of  the 
Nouveaux  dassiques  oedtans,  directed 
by  Charles  Camproux,  who  has  done  so 
much  at  the  University  of  Montpellier 
by  his  teaching,  and  in  reviews  by  his 
own  verse,  for  the  encouragement  of  Oc 
letters.  It  is  in  itself  highly  successful; 
it  fills  a  gap  for  students  and  the  literary 
public;  and  it  sets  a  high  standard  for 
subsequent  works  to  meet.  In  all 
branches  of  Oc  literature,  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  have  been  the 
most  neglected,  or,  where  cultivated, 
have  been  cultivated  regionally  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  movement.  This 
anthology  remedies  such  a  situation 
since  its  prefatory  matter  offers  a  table 
of  seventeenth  century  writing  in  B^rn- 
Gascogne,  Languedoc,  Terre  de  Langue 
Provengale,  Nord  Occitan  and  Cata- 
logne,  refers  to  inter-regional  influences, 
and  only  thereafter  emphasizes  the  local 
output.  The  book  treats  respectively  of 
Pierre  Goudelin,  the  fountain-head  of 
letters  at  the  period,  of  the  Toulouse 
school  that  grew  up  about  him,  and  of 
later  poets  of  the  Haut-Languedoc  and 
Bas-Languedoc. 

Naturally,  Goudelin  is  best  represent¬ 
ed,  with  eight  contributions  chosen  from 
a  widely  scattered  field;  subsequendy, 
the  extracts  offered  are  mostly  in  verse, 
but  provide  excellent  samples  of  all 
branches  of  poetry.  Cortete  de  Pradcs, 
for  instance,  enjoys  eight  pages  with  ex¬ 
tracts  from  two  comedies;  translations  of 
Horace  by  Roudil,  extracts  from  La 
Poire  de  Beaucaire  by  Jean  Michel,  prose 
and  verse  by  Pere  Amilha,  Boissiere’s 
lines  on  an  Andorra  cheese,  and  a  full 
variety  of  poems  occasional  or  routine 
or  exceptional,  all  find  their  place  within 
the  covers  of  this  slim  volume. 

Brief  but  cogent  introductions  arc  sup¬ 
plied  for  each  author,  and  every  selec¬ 
tion  is  complemented  by  succinct  foot¬ 
notes  in  which  Gallicisms — or,  I  should 
say,  Francisms — arc  scrupulously  ex¬ 
posed. — Jacques  Le  Clercq.  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege.  Flushing,  New  York. 
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M  Odd  H0laas.  De  tdte  Dager;  Kron- 
og  Essays,  Oslo.  Gyldendal. 
1946.  218  pages. — Journalism,  art,  lit¬ 
erature,  and  as  much  politics  as  he  dared 
to  think  about  in  the  years  from  1940 
to  1944  comprise  this  pleasing  melange 
from  the  pen  of  Odd  Hplaas.  The  two 
leading  essays,  grouped  under  the  title 
Huset  Tidens  Tegn  og  dynastiet  Thom- 
messen,  tell  the  story  of  one  of  the 
North’s  greatest  newspapers  under  the 
dynamic  and  forceful  editorship  of  a 
great  family  of  newspapermen.  Essays 
on  Jens  Thiis  and  Edvard  Munch  yield 
a  wealth  of  understanding  for  two  great 
Scandinavian  artists,  and  the  sp)ecula- 
tions  on  topics  such  as  “Tendenskunst” 
and  manor  houses  of  aristocratic  families 
reveal  Hplaas  as  a  critic  with  both  gen¬ 
eral  and  local  interests.  The  concluding 
chapter,  a  study  of  the  late  Nordahl 
Grieg,  is  one  of  the  best  of  numerous 
articles  on  him  since  his  death.  Odd 
H0laas  offers  in  the  present  volume  a 
rich  insight  into  the  best  of  Norwegian 
intellectual  life,  and  we  may  look  for¬ 
ward  to  additional  scries  of  essays  as 
Norwegian  art  and  letters  move  forward 
in  the  post-war  world. — Lawrence  S. 
Thompson.  Western  Michigan  College. 

^  Olav  Ryttcr.  Fra  Nybergsund  til 
Honn0rbrygga;lnnlegg  og  InntryW 
pa  Vegen  fram.  Oslo.  Gyldendal.  1946. 
196  pages. — The  gallant  Norwegians 
who  fled  from  the  invading  Nazi  armies 
in  the  spring  of  1940  to  England  and 
continued  to  trickle  in  during  the  entire 
war  were  probably  the  most  effective 
military  allies  which  we  had  on  the  en¬ 
tire  continent  among  the  smaller  nations. 
Their  ships,  their  fliers,  their  statesmen, 
and  their  intellectuals  contributed  as 
heavily  to  the  Allied  victory  as  any  seg¬ 
ment  of  2,000,000  souls  on  this  side  of 
the  Rhine.  Olav  Ryttcr,  an  anti-Nazi  of 
long  standing,  went  to  Lxjndon  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  occupation  and  joined  the 
Norwegian  Section  of  the  BBC,  where 
he  broadcast  to  the  homeland  on  widely 
varying  topics  ranging  from  the  late 
Nordahl  Grieg  to  journalistic  accounts 


of  training  camps  for  Norwegian  sailors 
and  soldiers  in  Gotland.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  return,  and  the  final  chapters 
arc  dated  1944  with  the  Norwegian 
Army  in  unhappy  Finnmark.  The  pres¬ 
ent  volume,  a  selection  from  Ryttcr’s 
diaries  and  broadcasts,  is  valuable  not 
only  as  a  chronicle  of  Norway’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  effort  but  also  as  a 
collection  of  essays  with  outstanding  lit¬ 
erary  merits. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson. 
Western  Michigan  College. 

*  Gonsalves  Vianna.  Olinto  de  Oli¬ 
veira.  P6rto  Alegre.  Globo.  1945. 161 

pages. — A.  biography  of  the  great  Brazil¬ 
ian  doctor  and  teacher  written  by  his 
pupil  and  colleague.  It  is  an  appreciation 
rather  than  a  biography,  and  as  such 
will  appeal  particularly  to  those  who 
knew  Olinto  personally.  Of  general  in¬ 
terest  is  the  account  of  his  battle  against 
the  positivism  which  dominated  Brazil¬ 
ian  medicine  as  it  dominated  all  fields 
of  thought  in  Brazil.  Gonsalves  Vianna 
reproduces  here  three  of  his  famous  ad¬ 
dresses,  O  fetichismo  terapSutico,  O  sin- 
dicalismo,  both  of  which  have  influ¬ 
enced,  for  good  or  evil,  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  in  Brazil,  and  one  of  his  lectures 
on  tuberculosis.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
since  the  volume  proposes  to  present  the 
whole  man  it  did  not  include  some  of 
the  musical  criticisms  which  Olinto  con¬ 
tributed  over  a  period  of  years  to  the 
Correio  do  Povo  under  the  name  of 
Mauricio  Boehm.  Olinto  de  Oliveira  left 
behind  him  no  monumental  treatises, 
but  only  the  memory  and  effects  of  his 
good  and  useful  life.  Gonsalves  Vianna’s 
consciousness  of  the  evanescence  of  the 
memory  and  the  intangibility  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  no  doubt  moved  him  to  write  this 
book. — Consuelo  Ho  watt.  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona. 

*  Francisco  Ayres.  Terra  vermelha. 
Sao  Paulo.  Editora  do  Brasil.  1945. 

320  pages. — The  old  novel  dealt  with  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  new  American  novel  is 
social  and  warmly  human.  The  new  so¬ 
cial  novel  has  substance  and  courage. 
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and  it  is  growing  like  a  vigorous  tree. 
It  is  so  occupied  with  interpreting  the 
soul  of  the  multitude  that  it  neglects  the 
merely  decorative.  Its  theme  is  the  suffer¬ 
ing,  the  pain,  the  hopes  of  humble  men 
and  women.  At  times  this  novel  has  the 
feel  of  an  inspired  message.  It  may  be 
crude  and  poorly  constructed.  It  deals 
at  times  with  matters  which  arc  purely 
local  or  national.  But  in  its  essence  it  is 
social,  human,  universal.  Such  a  novel 
is  Terra  vermelha.  We  have  had  the 
novel  of  the  rubber  plantations,  of  the 
Indian,  of  the  Venezuelan  llano,  of  the 
Cuban  harbor  population.  Now  Francis¬ 
co  Ayres  gives  us  the  novel  of  the  coffee 
country,  as  others  have  given  us  the  novel 
of  the  cotton  country.  The  author,  who 
is  a  physician,  tells  of  the  miserable  life 
of  the  coffee  workers  in  the  state  of  Sao 
Paulo.  Usually  the  interest  is  maintained 
effectively,  although  in  the  reviewer’s 
judgment  there  arc  sections  where  it 
slackens.  But  the  story  is  on  the  whole 
original,  well  written,  and  belongs  with 
the  important  social-problem  novels.  The 
book  is  excellently  printed,  and  carries 
a  frontispiece  showing  a  heap  of  terra 
vermelha  (the  red  earth  in  which  coffcc- 
trccs  grow)  on  the  palm  of  a  hand. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Ivan  Pedro  de  Martins.  Caminhos 
do  Sul.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1946. 
324  pages. — Spicy,  exciting  adventure, 
daring  escapades,  romantic  love,  exotic 
milieu.  The  frequent  long  descriptive 
paragraphs  —  usually  interesting  but 
sometimes  rather  tedious — probably  pro¬ 
long  the  suspense  excessively  and  per¬ 
haps  add  unduly  to  the  length  of  the 
book.  Yet  the  colorful  setting  of  the 
cam  panha  gaucha,  a  fairly  well-knit  plot, 
and  apt  characterization  hold  the  read¬ 
er’s  attention  in  this  novel.  For  instance, 
Ambrosio  had  sensitive  cars  and  the 
knack  of  discerning  “o  perigo  que 
chega,”  and  Ratao  possessed  “no  sanguc 
o  faro  dc  vaqueano.’’  The  format  is 
pleasing  except  that  the  print  is  unclear 
on  some  of  the  pages. — R.  Tyson  Wycl{; 
off.  Springfield,  Missouri. 


^  Homcro.  Iltada.  Three  Volumes. 

Translated  from  Greek  by  Fr.  M. 
Alves  Correia.  1946. — Homcro.  Odisseia. 
Two  Volumes.  Translated  by  Frs.  E. 
Dias  Palmcira  and  M.  Alves  Correia. 
1939. — Luis  dc  Camocs.  Obras  com- 
pletas.  Volume  I.  Redondilhas  e  sonetos. 
With  preface  and  notes  by  Prof.  Hcr- 
nani  Cidadc.  1946. — Renato  Descartes. 
Discurso  do  metodo  and  Tratado  das 
Paixoes  da  alma.  Translation,  preface 
and  notes  by  Prof.  Newton  dc  Macedo. 
1937. — Diogo  Bcrnardcs.  Obras  com- 
pletas.  Three  Volumes.  With  preface  and 
notes  by  Prof.  Marques  Braga.  1946. 
— Joao  de  Barros.  DScadas.  Three  Vol¬ 
umes.  Selection,  preface  and  notes  by 
Antonio  Baiao.  1946. — Joao  dc  Barros. 
Panegtricos  de  D.  Joao  III  e  da  Infanta 
D.  Maria.  Reconstructed  text,  preface 
and  notes  by  Prof.  M.  Rodrigues  Lapa. 
1937. — Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa.  Each  vol¬ 
ume  20$. — For  some  ten  years,  in  spite 
of  wars,  disorders,  suffering  and  the 
paper  shortage,  the  well  printed  and  care¬ 
fully  edited  number  of  the  scries  Colcc- 
gao  dc  Clissicos  Si  da  Costa  have  arrived 
at  Bool{s  Abroad’s  mail-box  at  frequent 
if  not  regular  intervals.  A  number  of 
them  have  been  reviewed  for  us  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell  and  others.  We 
list  above  those  which  lie  on  our  desk 
at  this  moment.  We  have  never  seen  the 
entire  scries,  which  has  by  this  time 
come  well  past  50  volumes.  The  scries, 
as  the  publishers  announced  at  its  in¬ 
ception  and  as  is  evident  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  sampling,  is  not  limited  to  Portu¬ 
guese  authors.  Besides  the  translations 
from  Homer,  there  arc  a  few  Spanish 
titles  and  some  from  the  French  (Des¬ 
cartes,  Madame  dc  Sevigne,  La  Bruycrc). 
What  the  publishers’  plans  arc  for  the 
future,  we  do  not  know.  The  classics 
thus  far  included  arc,  by  the  calendar  at 
least,  a  long  time  dead,  and  they  arc 
nearly  all  what  might  be  termed  Medi¬ 
terranean.  We  arc  wondering  whether 
Nordics  like  Shakespeare,  and  whether 
indubitable  but  more  recently  conse¬ 
crated  classics,  like  Goethe  and  Pushkin, 
can  ever  hope  to  find  admission  to  this 
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conservative  company.  In  any  case  the 
series  is  brave  and  good,  and  we  should 
think  that  many  American  librarians 
would  follow  the  thrifty,  easy  and  safe 
expedient  of  ordering  the  entire  lot. — 
H.  K.  L. 

RussXy  Sborni){^.  Book  I.  Paris.  Po- 

dorzhnik  (New  York.  International 
Book  Service).  1946.  206  pages.  $1.75. 
— This  excellent  collection  of  short 
stories,  poems,  and  articles  by  Russian 
emigres  bears  out  the  assertion  in  the  in¬ 
troductory  article  on  Bunin  that  there 
has  been  no  break  in  the  creative  efforts 
of  these  writers  since  they  left  Russia, 
that  it  is  nonsense  to  believe  that  an 
artist  uprooted  from  his  native  soil  can 
no  longer  produce  work  of  true  national 
character.  Most  of  the  work  in  this  jour¬ 
nal  is  genuinely  Russian  even  when  the 
scene  is  French. 

This  first  issue  of  a  serial  publication 
is  dedicated  to  Ivan  Bunin  and  Alexan¬ 
der  Benoit.  Georgy  Adamovich  acclaims 
Bunin  as  the  last  living  Russian  in  whose 
writing  “can  still  be  seen  the  face  of 
life,  instead  of  its  scattered  fragments 
...  to  whom  beauty  is  still  beauty  and 
the  good  is  good.”  Bunin’s  Zoyka  y 
Valeria,  in  this  issue,  is  a  story  of  great 
psychological  depth.  There  are  stories  by 
Alexey  Ramizov,  N.  A.  Teffi,  Leonid 
Zurov,  Anton  Ladinsky,  Boris  Panteley- 
monoff,  Nicholas  Roshchin,  and  Stavrov. 
Nearly  all  the  stories  are  good,  but  Pan- 
teleymonoff’s  Saint  Vladimir,  a  delight¬ 
ful  account  of  an  adventurous  voyage 
down  the  Tara  in  Siberia,  is  equal  to 
Mark  Twain  at  his  best. 

The  poems  usually  strive  to  express 
ununderstood  emotions  understandably 
— and  with  some  success.  The  articles 
are  searching  inquiries  into  the  chaos 
that  is  our  post-war  world.  My  Art,  a 
chapter  from  Alexander  Benoit’s  unpub¬ 
lished  memoirs,  is  an  absorbing  review 
of  the  earliest  stages  of  his  artistic  de¬ 
velopment.  Two  articles,  by  Serge  Ma- 
kovsky  and  V.  Maliantovich,  evaluate 
the  importance  of  Benoit  as  a  leader  in 


the  art  and  culture  of  Russia  since  1900. 
— Gerhard  Wiens.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Karin  Granstedt.  Ung  k^inna  i 
spegel.  Stockholm.  Ljus.  1946.  480 
pages.  12.50  kr. — Malin  Vide  is  the  hero¬ 
ine  of  this  first  novel  from  a  promising 
new  writer.  Malin,  who  came  from  a 
family  torn  apart  by  divorce,  is  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  personal  struggle  between  urges 
for  denial  and  acceptance  of  life.  She 
drifts  from  idealistic  friendships  and 
pious  devotion  to  a  worthy  cause  into  a 
mundane  love  affair  and  finally  a  mar¬ 
riage  that  bodes  no  good  for  either  party. 
The  wedding  is  a  hurried  affair  out  of 
consideration  for  a  dying  mother  who  is 
anxious  to  see  her  daughter  taken  care 
of.  The  tale  ends,  or  rather  goes  into  a 
recess,  under  the  doubly  ominous  signs 
of  death  and  an  ill-advised  marriage. 
Karin  Granstedt’s  portrayal  of  Malin 
and  her  associates  is  boldly  unconven¬ 
tional,  yet  mature  and  convincing.  It  is 
a  promising  debut.  —  Laun^ence  S. 
Thompson.  Western  Michigan  College. 

^  Pierre  Meile.  Introduction  au  Ta- 
moul.  Les  Langues  de  V Orient.  I. 
Manuels.  Paris.  Librairie  Orientale  et 
Amcricaine.  G.  P.  Maisonneuve.  1945. 
224  pages. — All  prescriptive  text  in  this 
elementary  grammar  of  Tamil  is  given 
in  French  and  in  English  so  that  the 
book  may  be  used  by  speakers  of  either 
language.  The  Tamil  parts  may  be  found 
in  the  Dravidian  cursive  and  in  romani- 
zation.  With  this  book  and  the  help  of 
a  native,  a  resourceful  Westerner  should 
be  able  to  make  fair  progress  in  this 
idiom  of  India.  There  are  some  20  mil¬ 
lion  speakers  of  Tamil  to  be  reached  and 
a  considerable  body  of  literature  to  be 
explored. — Fritz  Frauchiger.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

*  Dagobert  de  Levie.  Basic  Language. 

New  York.  S.  F.  Vanni.  1946.  158 
pages. — Vanni  is  not  noted  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  soundest  scholarly  works, 
but  Basic  Language  is  especially  unfor¬ 
tunate.  Seven  pages  are  devoted  to  what 
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is  called  a  new  pronunciation  key  to 
French,  German,  and  Russian.  Those 
who  know  the  languages  will  notice  in¬ 
accuracies  too  numerous  to  mention,  and 
students  will  find  it  of  little  help.  The 
rest  of  the  book  consists  of  vocabulary 
lists  grouped  topically  and  arranged  in 
four  columns  which  were  intended  to  be 
parallel.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  to  whom 
this  book  might  be  useful. — Edith  Crou/- 
ell.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Hugo.  Dutch  Simplified.  176  pages. 

fl.50.  —  Swedish  Simplified.  160 
pages.  $1.50.  —  Hindustani  Simplified. 
160  pages.  $2. — Philadelphia.  David 
McKay,  n.d. — These  litde  books  will  be 
welcomed  by  those  interested  in  lan¬ 
guages  hitherto  not  often  taught  in 
American  universities,  especially  since 
for  the  first  two  languages  indicated 
above  there  are  in  existence  no  practical 
guides  for  the  English  student.  The 
Dutch  grammar  has  been  enriched  by 
useful  supplements  on  the  second  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Afrikaans,  and  on  Flemish.  By  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Swedish  self-instructor, 
Hugo’s  series  is  now  complete  as  to  the 
Scandinavian  languages. 

The  volume  dealing  with  Hindustani 
may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  more 
elaborate  and  scientific  works  of  St. 
Clair-Tisdall  and  Haidari.  TTie  material 
is  very  practically  presented.  The  intri¬ 
cate  dental  and  liquid  sounds  of  Hindu- 

Yad  la-kpre  (The  Reader’s  Aid)  is  a 
new  Hebrew  library  journal  published 
in  Jerusalem. 

Salvador  de  Madariaga  has  been  in 
Latin  America  collecting  material  for  a 
book  on  Bolivar. 

“Jacinto  Benavente,  in  a  lecture  given 
at  the  Atheneum  of  Madrid  on  May  28, 
said  that  ‘Mexico  may  seem  Spain’s 
greatest  enemy,  but  this  is  an  indication 
of  its  rooted  love  for  Spain.’  ’’ — ^From 
News  from  Mexico,  October  1,  1946. 


stani,  however,  have  not  been  given  the 
attention  they  really  deserve;  there  are 
special  letters  for  them  in  both  the  De- 
vanagari  and  the  Persian-Arabic  alpha¬ 
bets.  But  this  lack  may  be  corrected  by 
the  use  of  a  good  dictionary,  Platt’s, 
Forbes’  or  Lai’s. — Robert  Laessig.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Twenty  Festival  Songs.  24  pages. 

15^. — Amigos  cantandos.  24  pages. 
15^. — The  Pagoda.  16  pages.  25/  (20 
copies,  S3).  — Delaware,  Ohio.  Co-op¬ 
erative  Recreation  Service.  1946. — The 
first  of  these  song  pamphlets  is  a  small 
but  well<hosen  collection  of  European 
folk  melodies  with  simple  piano  accom¬ 
paniments.  The  texts  are  English  adap¬ 
tations  of  the  original  words,  which  un¬ 
fortunately  have  been  omitted.  Amigos 
cantandos  is  a  heterogeneous  pot-pourri 
of  familiar  Latin-American  folk  melo¬ 
dies,  popular  songs,  and  art  songs.  Piano 
accompaniments  are  lacking,  but  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  Latin-American  rhythms  come 
through,  and  the  presence  of  both  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Spanish  textual  versions  adds  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  booklet.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  group  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
of  the  three.  These  beautiful  Eastern 
melodies  are  enhanced  by  their  simple 
piano  accompaniments,  and  the  original 
explanatory  notes  will  guarantee  re¬ 
sponse  from  children  as  well  as  from 
adults.  A  very  singable  collection. — 
E.  D.  O. 

“Le  flot  des  prix  litt^raires  monte  tou- 
jours.  C’est  ce  qui  a  fait  dire  a  Roland 
Dorgelcs: — La  aussi  il  faudrait  une  sta¬ 
bilisation  des  prix!’’ — From  France- 
AmSrique. 

Connaissance  du  Monde  is  a  new  Paris 
monthly  which  publishes  the  text  of 
popular  lectures.  The  first  issue  repro¬ 
duces  lectures  by  the  explorer  Bertrand 
Flornoy,  the  lawyer  and  historian  Jac¬ 
ques  Isorni,  the  actor  and  music  histori¬ 
an  Pierre  Bertin,  and  the  art  historian 
Marcel  Aubert. 


r 

The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Wc  have  learned  that  the  lawyer  and 
book-lover  Karl  W.  Jacoby,  whose  Rem¬ 
iniscences  of  a  German  Bibliophile  was 
the  lead  article  in  our  Spring  number 
and  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
Niirnberg  on  the  staff  of  the  United 
Sutes  Chief  of  Counsel  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Military  Trials,  died  there  at  about 
the  time  when  our  Spring  issue  appeared. 
We  take  this  means  of  expressing  to  Mrs. 
Jacoby,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  to  Dr. 
Jacoby’s  many  friends,  our  sympathy  at 
their  loss.  It  is  our  loss  also.  Dr.  Jacoby 
was  one  of  the  fine  minds  and  fine  souls 
of  his  generation. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the 
distinguished  English  Hispanist,  Dr. 
Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell,  now  residing  in  Vic¬ 
toria,  British  Columbia,  Canada,  has 
joined  our  staff  as  Contributing  Editor. 
Dr.  Bell  has  been  reviewing  books  for 
us  for  some  time,  and  is  probably  doing 
more  reading  for  us  at  present  than  any 
other  non-resident  member  of  our  staff. 
His  quatercentennial  Uje  of  Cervantes 
is  to  be  published  this  year  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Press. 

The  mail  man  is  reminding  us  daily 
of  the  miracle  of  cultural  vitality  that  is 
France.  In  spite  of  her  manifold  troubles 
and  perplexities,  in  spite  of  her  distres¬ 
sing  paper  shortage,  the  city  of  Paris  is 
at  present  sending  us  as  many  books  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 
French  books  arc  pouring  into  our  sanc¬ 
tum  almost  as  freely  as  they  did  in  the 
opulent  years  before  there  was  a  Hitler. 
The  stubborn  continuance  of  French 
publishing  on  foreign  soil  during  the 
German  occupation  was  remarkable;  the 
speed  of  its  recovery  at  home  is  little 
short  of  miraculous. 

And  in  this  connection  wc  must  in¬ 
form  our  generous  friends  who  send  us 
volunteer  reviews  that  we  have  very  little 
space  for  notes  on  books  in  English, 


even  though  they  may  deal  with  foreign 
literatures  or  arc  translated  from  foreign 
languages.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
reason  for  our  tardily  discussing  books 
that  have  already  been  treated  by  a  large 
number  of  popular  dailies,  weeklies  and 
monthlies.  Wc  must  save  most  of  our 
limited  space  for  information  on  the 
foreign-language  books  which  arc  out  of 
the  field  of  other  American  periodicals. 
The  post-war  increase  in  book  arrivals 
makes  it  increasingly  necessary  for  us  to 
limit  our  mention  of  English-language 
books.  Wc  welcome  volunteer  notes  on 
important  publications  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  but  English-language  works  are 
out  of  our  line. 

The  typical  magazine  or  newspaper 
editor  is  earnestly,  if  often  unostenta¬ 
tiously,  engaged  in  strangling,  choking 
and  otherwise  extinguishing  rival  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  Mrs.  Ada  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  editor  of  Letter  of  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona,  has  a  way  of  turning  things  topsy¬ 
turvy.  Her  dearest  purpose  in  life,  after 
her  general  objective  of  making  the 
world  brighter  and  better,  seems  to  be 
to  boost  other  publications.  The  last 
number  of  her  unpredictable  but  brave 
and  generous  “magazine  of  relation¬ 
ships”  (which  subtitle  seems  to  mean 
that  she  recognizes  all  men  as  her  broth¬ 
ers  and  loves  her  brothers  as  herself) 
reminds  us  that  she  is  still  very  busy 
and  very  happy  in  giving  out  dividends 
to  publishers  and  subscribers,  and  that 
one  of  her  more  recent  dividends  was 
Charles  P^guy’s  Basic  Verities,  in  the 
English  version  published  by  the  Pan¬ 
theon  Press  of  New  York  City.  The 
book  seems  to  have  aroused  a  lot  of  in¬ 
terest  in  readers  of  Letter  who  had  not 
previously  been  acquainted  with  that 
choice  spirit,  Peguy.  His  book  kept  one 
of  her  readers  up  half  the  night.  It  gave 
another  a  “glimpse  into  a  new  world 
both  of  mysticism  and  of  reality.”  Mrs. 
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McCormick  is  an  indefatigable  person 
who  is  always  making  people  sit  up  and 
notice  good  things  they  hadn’t  seen  be¬ 
fore.  Since  our  own  professional  field  is 
“languages  other  than  English,”  we  can 
for  the  most  part  admire  Mrs.  McCor¬ 
mick  only  outside  of  office  hours.  But 
when  she  takes  up  the  task  of  introduc¬ 
ing  a  heroic  French  thinker  and  leader 
to  American  readers,  she  comes  into  our 
territory.  Long  may  she  wave,  and  often 
may  she  point  out  to  us  virtues  and  val¬ 
ues  in  other  countries.  Even  the  earth- 
shaking  happenings  of  the  past  half 
dozen  years  or  so  haven’t  yet  shaken 
the  hundred-per-centism  out  of  all  Amer¬ 
icans. 

The  Editor  noticed  in  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  the  excellent  Bogota  newspaper 
El  Tiempo  a  letter  to  its  Director,  Her¬ 
nando  Tellez,  from  that  wise  and  mel¬ 
low  litterateur  Baldomero  Sanin  Cano, 
whose  eighty-six  years  have  not  dimmed 
his  spiritual  vision  or  abated  his  vigor 
of  thought  or  expression.  The  contribu¬ 
tion  was  labeled  La  crttica  en  Colombia, 
and  it  had  at  least  one  passage  which 
we  should  like  to  offer  for  the  perusal 
of  North  American  book  reviewers.  It 
probably  needs  some  qualification,  but 
we  translate  it  here  without  comment: 

.  .  Among  Colombian  writers  who 
have  cultivated  literary  criticism  (1  refer 
to  our  higher-grade  writers),  there  is  a 
tendency  to  wax  argumentative  which 
often  vitiates  their  work.  Polemic  is  a 
serious  deviation  from  criticism.  To 
write  in  order  to  prove  that  the  author 
is  wrong  and  the  critic  is  right  is  an 
excusable  manifestation  of  vanity,  but  it 
is  strictly  not  the  function  of  the  critic. 
It  is  the  business  of  an  apostle,  a  re¬ 
former,  an  evangelist,  if  you  wish,  but 
the  critic’s  raison  d’etre  is  something  dif¬ 
ferent  .  .  .  His  noblest  task  is  to  under¬ 
stand  .  .  .” 

We  have  just  learned  that  Walter 
Owen’s  well  written  and  magnificently 
printed  English  version  of  La  Araucana 
(Sec  our  Autumn  1946  number,  p.  395), 


which  was  to  have  been  complete  in  ten 
de  luxe  volumes,  will  probably  never  be 
finished  because  the  translator-publisher 
has  not  been  able  to  secure  subscriptions 
enough  to  finance  it.  This  is  a  crying 
shame.  Every  prosperous  library  will 
certainly  want  it,  and  every  admirer  of 
Latin  American  culture  who  has  the 
means  will  certainly  want  to  support  it. 
The  set  sells  for  $20,  and  Mr.  Owen’s 
address  is  Sarmiento  356,  Buenos  Aires. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

For  Our  Anniversary 

To  the  Readers  of  Bool^s  Abroad: 

Norman,  Oklahoma,  is  a  small  city. 
But  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  words 
which  the  poet  Goethe  addressed  to  the 
city  of  Weimar: 

O  Weimar!  Dir  fiel  ein  besonderes  Los! 
Wie  Bethlehem  in  Juda,  ^lein  und  gross! 

The  state  of  Oklahoma  is  one  of  the 
youngest  in  the  Union.  But  its  wealth 
consists  not  only  in  its  material  products. 
It  can  boast  of  certain  noteworthy 
achievements  in  the  field  of  education. 
Norman  is  the  scat  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  which  operates  its  own  pub¬ 
lishing  house,  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press.  This  press  is  publishing 
some  very  important  works,  including 
the  international  literary  quarterly 
Booths  Abroad,  to  whose  twentieth  an¬ 
niversary  this  tribute  is  dedicated.  The 
chief  purpose  of  Booths  Abroad  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  international  understanding,  and 
it  endeavors  to  do  so  by  supplying  in¬ 
formation  on  new  publications  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  an  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Ambassadors,  because  it  rep¬ 
resents  no  definite  country  nor  any  par¬ 
ticular  national  literature,  but  all  coun¬ 
tries  and  all  literatures;  therefore  it  has 
earned  an  international  reputation. 

When  I  suggested  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  the  Oklahoma  University  Press  that 
it  celebrate  this  twentieth  anniversary  by 
some  special  publication,  I  received  from 
Booths  Abroad’s  editor  the  following 
reply: 
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“Wc  have  no  plan  for  a  definite  anni> 
versary  number — we  are  too  busy  .  . 

The  modest  words  are  characteristic. 
But  wc,  readers  and  friends  of  Books 
Abroad,  feel  deeply  the  importance  of 
the  occasion.  Wc  bow  our  heads  in 
memory  of  all  the  individuals  who  by 
various  means  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  Books  Abroad.  Heartily  con¬ 
gratulating  all  the  distinguished  donors 
to  the  magazine,  the  technical  staff,  the 
contributing  editors,  the  Editorial  Board, 
and  the  editor-in-chief  and  founder,  wc 
wish  them  further  success  in  their  work. 
Wc  wish  them  many  more  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  noble  ideal  of  the  brotherhood 
of  nations  and  individuals  through  the 
honest,  free,  and  true  word.  Vive  Books 
Abroad! — Boris  Mark  Kader,  (author  of 
Life,  /  Salute  You!  Lachen  und  Weinen, 
etc.)  Chicago,  Illinois.  _ 


We  Hope  We  Were  Wrong 

Dear  Sir: 

Have  I  misread — is  Jung  listed  as 
dead  [in  the  Books  Abroad  necrology. 
Winter  1947  number] — and  at  Haifa, 
last  March?  He  was  alive  in  December 
’46,  when  a  friend  of  his  left  for  Zurich. 
The  last  news  I  had — a  month  ago  in 
New  York — said  he  was  much  better, 
and  in  or  near  Ziirich. 

Such  things  .  .  .  happen  nowadays, 
more  so  than  in  so-called  “normal”  times. 
The  new  Columbia  Dictionary  lists 
Vyacheslav  Ivanov,  the  eminent  Russian 
poet,  as  having  died  in  ’45  (there  were 
rumors  then) — but  he  sent  me  a  book 
some  months  ago,  and  I  hope  the  letter 
I  sent  him  last  week  (he  was  81  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  28th)  may  still  find  him  among 
us  .  .  . — Herbert  Steiner.  The  Pcnnsyl- 
vania  State  College. 


The  enrolment  at  the  University  of 
Paris  has  passed  48,000. 

That  most  opulent  of  all  illustrated 
publications,  the  Christmas  Illustration, 
came  over  from  Paris  this  year  for  the 
first  time  since  the  war. 

The  Soviet  authorities  have  permitted 
five  Leipzig  publishers  to  set  up  shop 
again:  Ernst  Wunderlich,  the  Paulist 
Publishing  House,  Otto  Beyer,  Felix 
Mcincr,  and  Dictcrich. 

“If  ever  a  nation  sat  in  darkness,  it  is 
Germany  today.  A  whole  rising  gener¬ 
ation  of  her  people  scarcely  know  the 
Bible  at  all.  Others  who  have  long  loved 
the  Book  have  lost  their  copies.” — From 
the  Bible  Society  Record,  Chicago. 

China  has  presented  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Writers  a  library  including  trans¬ 
lations  into  Chinese  of  books  by  Maxim 
Gorky,  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  Fedor  Gladkov, 
Wanda  Wassilewska,  Boris  Gorbatov, 
Alexander  Korneichuk  and  others. 

A  Chair  of  Czechoslovak  Studies  has 


been  established  at  Columbia  University 
in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Thomas  G. 
Masaryk,  founder  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic.  The  first  incumbent  is  Profes¬ 
sor  Roman  Jakobson. 

“.  .  .  Recently  .  .  .  books  in  seventeen 
branches  of  science  have  been  published 
in  Chinese,  despite  the  difficulties  of 
translating  foreign  technical  terms  into 
Chinese  . . .  the  Chinese  word  for  atom, 
yuan  tze,  literally  translated,  means 
‘primitive  baby.’  In  the  fields  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  chemical  engineering,  however, 
the  Chinese  equivalents  of  the  Western 
terms  have  already  been  perfected,  and 
are  now  in  wide  use. . .  .” 

An  Argentine  Institute  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  in  Paris  to  work  for  Franco- Argen¬ 
tine  friendship.  Members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  sponsors  are  Georges  Duhamel, 
Vallery  Radot,  Andre  Siegfried,  Jean 
Cassou,  etc.  Services  of  the  Argentine 
Institute  will  be  a  magazine,  the  Revue 
Argentine,  an  Argentine  bookshop  in 
Paris,  information  and  documents,  and 
preservation  of  various  relics  of  General 
San  Martin. 
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French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  G.  Ambroisc.  Les  Moines  du  Moyen 
Age.  Paris.  Picard.  2nd  cd.,  1946.  248 
pp.  200  fr. — Their  influence  in  France; 
intellectual,  literary,  political. 

^  UannSe  politique.  Paris.  Grand  Sic- 
cle.  1946.  iv-)-562  pp.  200  fr. — Chrono¬ 
logical  review  of  the  important  political, 
economic,  and  social  events  in  France 
from  the  Liberation  of  Paris  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1945. 

*  Pierre  Host.  Un  an  dans  un  tiroir. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  7th  ed.,  1945.  116  pp. 
— Not  a  diary  nor  a  timoignage,  but 
what  a  writer  thought  and  wrote  in 
prison. 

*  Henri  Cotard.  Structure  du  genie  de 
Napoleon.  Paris.  Robert  Laffont.  1946. 
285  pp.  120  fr. — Attempt  to  get  at  the 
mainspring  of  his  thoughts:  inductive 
psychology. 

^  Jacques  Debu-Bridel.  Abilard,  So- 
crate  des  Gaules.  Paris.  Ferenezi.  1946. 
228  pp.  100  fr. — Biographie  romancee. 
^  Jean  Dumont,  ed.  Le  Rhin,  Nil  de 
rOccident.  Paris.  Ordres  de  Chevalerie. 
1946.  327  pp. — 15  contributors  repre¬ 
senting  6  countries.  “Arts  and  Customs, 
Strategy,  Politics,  History,  Geography, 
Economy,  Literatures.” 

^  Robert  Franqueville.  Rien  ^  signaler. 
Deux  ans  ^  Oranienburg.  Paris.  Victor 
Attinger.  1946.  208  pp.  150  fr. — Concen¬ 
tration  camp  little  known  to  English, 
French  and  Americans.  “A  series  of  snap¬ 
shots.” 

*  Stephane  Jallot.  Brelan  de  dames. 
Paris.  Self.  1946.  238  pp.  100  fr. — Title 
piece  about  the  wives  of  Robert  the 
Pious.  Two  others:  Eleanor  of  Aqui¬ 
taine  and  Philippe  VI. 

*  E.  Krakowski.  Pologne  et  Russie. 
Paris.  Robert  Laffont.  1946.  468  pp. — 
The  past  has  been  dark,  but  freely  con¬ 
sented  cooperation  is  possible. 


*  G.  Lefebvre.  Le  Directoire.  Paris.  Ar- 
mand  Colin.  1946.  199  pp.  80  fr. — Last 
of  a  5-volume  series  on  the  Revolution,  ' 
begun  by  Albert  Mathiez. 

^  Irene  N^mirovsky.  La  vie  de  Tche- 
kpv.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1946.  262  pp. 

180  fr. — ^Foreword  by  J.-J.  Bernard. 
Photographs. 

^  J.  Paul-Boncour.  Entre  deux  guerres. 
Souvenirs  sur  la  ///*  RSpublique.  Vols.  2 
&  3.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1947.  435 
&  330  pp.  $2.50  each. — Vol.  II:  Les  len- 
demains  de  la  victoire,  1919-34.  Vol.  Ill: 

Sur  les  chemins  de  la  dSjaite,  1935-40. 

^  Hermann  Queru.  Le  dernier  Grand 
Seigneur.  Jules  Bar  bey  d'Aurevilly.  i 
Paris.  Flore.  1946.  285  pp.  120  fr. —  ! 

“Keen  analysis  of  the  heart  and  mind 
of  Barbey.” 

^  Georges  Rency.  Camille  Lemonnier. 
Bruxelles.  Labor.  1944.  260  pp.  42  fr. — 
Centenary  volume  on  the  pioneer  Bel¬ 
gian  realistic  novelist. 

^  Gertrude  Stein.  Paris-France.  Algiers. 
Chariot.  1945. 222  pp. — Translated  from 
the  American  by  the  Baroness  d’Aiguy.  [ 
^  Jacques  Suffel.  Anatole  France.  Paris. 
Myrte.  1946.  412  pp. — “Many  unpub¬ 
lished  documents.”  Photographs. 

^  Jerome  et  Jean  Tharaud.  Le  roman 
d'Aissi.  Paris.  Self.  1946.  186  pp.  100  fr. 

— The  Cretan  poetess  who  haunted  i 
Barres  and  drove  his  nephew,  Charles  I 
Demange,  to  suicide. 

^  Marcel  Vauthier.  L’Universiti  de 
Bruxelles  sous  I’ occupation  allemande. 
Bruxelles.  Cock.  1944.  158  pp. — How 
the  Free  University  closed  her  doors 
rather  than  submit  to  Nazi  domination. 

^  Jean  Zay.  Souvenirs  et  solitude.  Paris. 
Julliard.  1946.  489  pp.  300  fr. — Diary  of 
Popular  Front  Minister  of  Education, 
murdered  while  a  prisoner  in  1944. 
Preface  by  Jean  Cassou. 

French  Public  Questions  I 

**  Urbain  Cassan.  Hommes,  maisons, 
paysages.  Paris.  Plon.  1946.  x4-234  pp. 
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100  fr. — Shaping  his  environment,  man 
shapes  his  own  destiny.  What  to  do 
about  it. 

Ernest  Pezet.  UAutriche  et  la  paix. 
Paris.  Self.  1945. 192  pp.  75  fr. — Original 
title  ( 1938) ;  Fin  de  VAutriche — fin  d’une 
Europe.  Forewords  by  Edouard  Her  riot 
and  Wladimir  d’Ormesson. 

French  Literature 

Samuel  Baud-Bovy.  Po6sie  de  la  Grhce 
Lausanne.  Concorde.  1946. 190 
pp.  5  Sw.  fr. — Calvos  and  Solomos,  Pala- 
mas,  Cavafy,  Sikelianos. 

*  Pierre  Brodin.  Les  Scrivains  amiri- 
cains  de  I’entre-deux-guerres.  Paris. 
Horizons  de  France.  1946.  286  pp.  120 
fr. — Frost,  Lewis,  O’Neill,  Dos  Passos, 
Hemingway,  Faulkner,  Wolfe,  Cald¬ 
well,  Farrell,  Marquand,  Steinbeck. 

**  Claire  Michant.  Defense  et  illustra¬ 
tion  de  "La  chanson  d’Eve."  Bruxelles. 
Bourdon.  1946.  213  pp. — In  praise  of  the 
talented  but  neglected  Belgian  Symbolist 
poet  Charles  Van  Lerberghe. 

*  Jeanne  Paul-Crouzet.  Poesie  au  Ca¬ 
nada.  De  nouveaux  classiques  fran^ais. 
Paris.  Didier.  1946.  372  pp. — Fourteen 
poets,  from  Cremazie  (b.  1827)  to 
Choquette  (b.  1905). 

**  Ernst  Trenkler.  Das  livre  du  cuer 
d’amours  espris  des  Herzogs  Reni  von 
Anjou.  Wien.  Franz  Deuticke.  1946.  19 
pp.+21  plates. — Franco-Flemish  illumi¬ 
nated  MS  of  the  late  fifteenth  century, 
with  commentary  and  bibliography. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Francisco  Amunategui.  A  quelle 
heure  couche-t-on  les  vieillards?  Paris. 
Jean  Vigneau.  1946.  183  pp.  80  fr. — Old 
blades  in  a  hospice  having  a  last  fiing 
or  two. 

*  Jean  Anouilh.  Pieces  noires.  412  pp. — 
Piices  roses.  278  pp.  Paris.  Calmann- 
Levy.  1945. — A  group  of  tragedies  and 
one  of  comedies,  by  the  versatile  author 
of  Antigone. 

*  Marcel  Aym6.  Le  chemin  des  icoliers. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1946.  254  pp. — Petit 


bourgeois  family  during  the  German  oc¬ 
cupation. 

*  H.  de  Balzac.  Le  phre  Goriot.  Paris. 
Pr6-aux-Clcrcs.  1946.  254  pp.  80  fr. — 
Rather  fine,  but  clear,  print. 

^  Simone  de  Beauvoir.  Les  touches  in¬ 
utiles.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1946.  142  pp. 
— Witty  and  subtle. 

*  Ren6  Barjavel.  Tarendol.  Paris.  De- 
nocl.  1946.  428  pp.  135  fr.— “.  .  .  the 
forgotten  meloidy  of  a  love  song  of  won¬ 
drous  purity.” 

*  Achille  Campanile.  La  gifie  du 
l^ilombtre  40.  Paris.  Pr6-aux-Clercs.  1946. 
254  pp. — Light  novel,  translated  from 
Italian  by  Noel  Felici. 

Norbert  Casteret.  La  longue  course. 
Paris.  Didier.  1946.  278  pp.  105  fr. — 
Life  of  a  long-distance  runner  with  a 
Cyrano-like  nose. 

^  Jean  Cubet.  Priire  a  la  rosie.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1946.  245  pp.  135  fr. — 
Phalanstery  and  a  new  religion  on  the 
Cote  d’Argent. 

^  Andre  Chamson.  Le  dernier  village. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1946.  253  pp. 
75  fr. — Soldiers  and  civilians  in  the  de¬ 
feat  and  invasion  of  1940. 

*  Albert  Cossery.  Les  hommes  oubliSs 
de  Dieu.  Paris.  Chariot.  1946.  134  pp.  95 
fr. — Short  stories.  TTie  forgotten  filth, 
poverty  and  degradation  of  Egypt. 

*  Pierre  Courtade.  Les  circonstances. 
Paris.  Bibliothcque  Fran^aise.  1946.  223 
pp.  90  fr. — Ten  short  stories:  Paris  un¬ 
der  the  Germans. 

*  Jean  Davray.  La  fin  du  premier  acte. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1946. 236  pp.  120  fr. 
— (Wounded  soldier)  boy  meets  (rich) 
girl  on  the  roads  of  Southern  France, 
June  1940. 

^  Yves  Dermeze.  Le  trisor  du  dieu. 
Paris.  Didier.  1946.  210  pp.  100  fr. — 
Adventure  in  the  South  Seas. 

^  Maurice  Desselle.  J’avais  fait  alliance 
avec  mes  yeux.  Paris.  Julliard.  1945.  117 
pp.  60  fr. — “Adventure  of  the  soul”  ^ 
la  Franz  Kafka.  Preface  by  Jean  Cassou. 
^  Lucien  Fabre.  Dieu  est  innocent. 
Paris.  Nagel.  1946.  |1.50. — Another 
Antigone  play. 

^  Roger  Ferdinand.  Thidtre.  2  vols.  La 
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Belle  Fontaine.  1946.  325  &  352  pp.  160 
fr.  each. — Vol.  I’.Un  Homme  en  or.  La 
foire  aux  sentiments,  Chotard,  et  O*', 
Batoche.  Vol.  II:  Trois  pour  cent,  Le 
President  Haudecoeur,  Cabrioles,  UA- 
mant  de  Borneo. 

^  Paul  Fcval.  Le  Bossu.  2  vols.  Mont¬ 
real.  Varictes.  1946.  342  &  407  pp.  $2.50. 
— First  Canadian  edition  of  a  Paris 
thriller  of  1858. 

^  Maurice  Gauchez.  Le  dragon  bleu. 
Bruxelles.  Draps.  1946.  228  pp. — Larti- 
faille,  bandit  who  robbed  churches  about 
1800. 

^  Louis  Gautier  Vignal.  Arion.  Paris. 
Robert  Laffont.  1946.  202  pp.  110  fr. — 
Development  of  four  ancient  Greek  leg¬ 
ends:  Arion,  Orpheus,  Amphion,  The 
Flute  and  The  Lyre. 

^  Jean  Giraudoux.  La  folle  de  Chaillot. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1946.  187  pp. — Quaint¬ 
ness  and  symbolism. 

^  Girodet-Eymard.  Croix  du  Buisson. 
Paris.  Pavois.  1945.  365  pp.  99  fr. — In 
the  Ardcche,  paralyzed  old  Mme  Priest 
hates  her  in-laws  for  the  murder  of  her 
son.  O.  Henry  ending. 

^  Jean  Guirec.  Le  carrefour  des  anges. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1946.  284  pp.  120 
fr. — Havoc  wrought  by  a  femme  totale. 
^  Marcel  Hamon.  La  nuit  de  midi. 
Paris.  Nouvelle  Edition.  1946.  302  pp. 
150  fr. — Takes  place  during  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  touches  it  during  the  Passion. 
^  Felix  Leclerc.  Pieds  nus  dans  Vaube. 
Montreal.  Fides.  1947.  242  pp.  $1.25. — 
Small-town  life  in  the  Laurentides. 

^  Andre  Legru.  Rubio  le  gitan.  Paris. 
Nouvelle  Edition.  1945.  199  pp.  85  fr. — 
Prix  de  Roman  of  the  Cercle  Littcraire 
Fran^ais. 

^  Guy  Mazeline.  Le  souffle  de  Vite. 
Paris.  Robert  Laffont.  1946.  270  pp.  105 
fr. — Study  of  a  woman  who  could  not, 
or  would  not,  heed  the  Tenth  Command¬ 
ment. 

^  Pierre  Navarre.  Moya.  Roman  ta- 
hitien.  Paris.  Self.  1946. 242  pp.  100  fr. — 
Young  French  officer  and  Chinese  vamp 
personify  the  struggle  of  White  against 
Yellow  in  the  South  Pacific. 

**  Louis  Parrot.  Hous  reviendrons. 


Paris,  Robert  Laffont.  1946.  214  pp.  105 
fr. — Miners  and  peasants  in  modern 
Spain. 

R.  G.  Paturel.  Les  crimes  du  Roi  de 
Coeur.  Paris.  Myrte.  1946.  200  pp.  60  fr. 
— Whodunit. 

^  Christophe  Paulin.  S’il  n'en  reste 
quun.  Paris.  Self.  1946.  244  pp.  100  fr. 
— A  lethal  ray,  and  Claude  finds  him¬ 
self  the  only  man  left  alive. 

^  Jules  Romains.  Les  hommes  de  bonne 
volonte,  XXIV:  Comparutions.  New 
York.  Maison  Frangaise.  1944. — Jallez 
and  Jerphanion  are  now  40. 

^  Scheurer.  Uassassin  nest  pas  dans  le 
coup.  Paris.  Myrte.  1945.  222  pp.  60  fr. 
— Whodunit. 

^  Michel  Seuphor.  Les  evasions  d’Oli- 
vier  Trickmansholm.  Paris.  Pavois.  1946. 
380  pp.  150  fr. — Life-story  of  an  escapist 
writer  and  vagabond,  to  some  extent  au¬ 
tobiographical. 

^  Pierre  Sichel.  Les  passants  de  Saint- 
Anselme.  Paris.  Robert  Laffont.  1946. 
239  pp.  110  fr. — A  kind  of  Bridge  of 
San  Luis  Rey,  with  overtones  of  Balzac 
and  Voltaire.  Time:  1945.  Place:  French 
inn. 

^  Stendhal.  Le  rouge  et  le  noir.  2  vols. 
Paris.  Prc-aux-Clercs.  1946.  286  &  356 
pp.  100  fr.  each. — “The  text  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  edition.” 

^  Marcel  Trudel.  VSzine.  Montreal. 
Fides.  1946.  264  pp.  $1.25.— Young 
couple  and  their  elders  in  a  small  French 
Canadian  village. 

^  Andre  Virel.  Le  baron  Jules.  Paris. 
Prc-aux-Clercs.  1946.  158  pp.  100  fr. — 
Frenchmen  and  Germans  during  the 
Occupation. 

French  Verse 

^  Albert  Gervais.  Au  soleil  de  minuit. 
Manifeste  de  la  Nouvelle  Pleiade.  Mont¬ 
real.  Serge  Brousscau.  1946.  152  pp. 
$1.25. — Return  to  classicism  in  Canadian 
poetry. 

®  Jean  le  Gucval.  Salut  d’un  pelerin. 
Paris.  Chariot.  1946.  55  pp.  60  fr. — Salut 
d’un  pelerin  mendiant  h  Notre-Dame  de 
Paris  and  other  sensitive  poems. 
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French  Arts  and  Music 

K  Pierre  du  Colombier.  UArt  allemand. 
Paris.  Larousse.  1946. 172  pp.-f-64  plates. 
— From  prehistoric  to  modern  times, 
it  Christiane  Desroches-Noblecourt.  Le 
style  6gyptien.  Paris.  Larousse.  1946.  220 
pp.-j-64  plates. — ^From  prehistoric  to 
Greco-Roman  times, 
it  Bronislaw  Horowicz.  Le  ThSdtre 
d’Op^ra.  Histoire,  realisations  sceniques, 
possibilitis.  Paris.  Flore.  1946.  270  pp. — 
Illustrated. 

*  Alfred  Lombard.  Un  Mythe  dans  la 
po^sie  et  dans  Vart:  VEnlivement  d'Eu- 
rope.  Paris.  Fran^aise  et  Etrangcre.  1946. 
130  pp.-|-32  plates. — From  ancient  leg¬ 
ends  and  coins  to  present-day  poets, 
painters  and  sculptors. 

French  Folklore  and  Folkways 

it  Arnold  van  Gennep.  Manuel  de  Fol/(- 
lore  fran^ais  content porain.  Tome  I,  Du 
Berceau  d  la  Tombe.  Books  I  &  II.  Paris. 
Picard.  1943  &  1946.  xiv-f-830  pp.  200  Sc 
400  fr. — Book  I:  Introduction,  naissance, 
bapteme,  enfance,  adolescence,  fian- 
^ailles.  Book  II:  Mariage,  funerailles. 
Drawings  and  maps, 
it  Claudia  de  Lys.  Superstitions  popu¬ 
lates,  expliqu^es.  Montreal.  Serge 
Brousseau.  1946.  240  pp.  $1.50. — Some 
300  of  them,  from  Amants  superstitieux 
through  Lit:  se  lever  du  c6te  droit,  to 
Yeux  bleus  chez  les  enfants. 


— Thoughts  written  down  and  a  sketch 
made  at  the  time  of  Giraudoux’s  death, 
it  Lcon-Paul  Fargue.  Rue  de  Villejust. 
Paris.  Haumont.  1946.  64  pp. — Appreci¬ 
ations  of  Valery  and  the  painter  Rouart. 

French  Miscellaneous 

it  R.  Combes.  La  forme  des  vigitaux  et 
le  milieu.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1946. 
222  pp.  80  fr; — Effects  of  temperature, 
light,  water,  certain  chemicals,  locality. 
For  specialist  and  layman, 
it  Common  Usage  Dictionary,  French- 
English  and  English-French.  New  York. 
Crown.  1946.  viii-f-278  pp.  $3. — “A 
phrase  book,  a  conversation  manual  and 
a  dictionary  combined.” 
it  Jean  de  Kerdeland.  De  Nostradamus 
d  Cagliostro.  Paris.  Self.  1945.  272  pp.  85 
fr. — With  a  look  at  the  latter’s  preceptor, 
Saint-Germain. 

it  Robert  Morel.  Vevangile  de  Judas. 
Paris.  Julliard.  1946.  139  pp.  90  fr. — 
“Look  for  your  own  lineaments  in  this 
portrait:  Satan’s  Testament.” 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

it  Teodoro  Alvarado  Garaicoa.  El  im- 
perialismo  y  la  democracia  a  travis  de  la 
Doctrina  Monroe.  Guayaquil.  Universi- 
dad  de  Guayaquil.  2nd  ed.,  1946.  82  pp. 
— Thus  far,  more  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter.  First  ed.  1941. 
it  Eduardo  Arcila  Farias.  Economia 
colonial  de  Venezuela.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Economica.  1946.  509  pp. — 
“Based  on  original  documents,  corrects 
misconceptions.  Invaluable  to  the  special¬ 
ist,  interesting  to  the  layman.” 
it  Bolettn  del  Archivo  General  de  la 
Nacidn.  Vol.  xvii.  No.  4.  Mexico.  Di- 
reccion  General  de  Informacidn.  1946. 
pp.  471-597;  Indexes  pp.  1-48.  $2.  m-n. 
— Transcription  of  wills,  diaries,  etc. 
it  Alfonso  Bulnes.  Bulnes.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emecd.  1946.  140  pp.  $3.50  m-n. — ^Life 
of  the  Chilean  leader  (1799-1866)  by  a 
descendant. 

it  Enrique  Campos  Mendndez.  Ber¬ 
nardo  O' Higgins.  Buenos  Aires.  Emece. 


French  Travel  and  Geography 

it  Roger  Ferdinand.  Saint-Lo  avant  son 
martyre.  Saint  -  Etienne.  Intellectuels 
Rcunis.  1946.  26  pp.-|-12  plates.  200  fr. 
— Native  son  commemorates  his  shat¬ 
tered  town. 

it  Adrien  Pommier.  Normandie.  Paris. 
Vautrain.  1946.  328  pp. — Guidebook 
that  “creates  an  atmosphere.”  From  eco¬ 
nomics  to  gastronomy,  including  the 
battlefields  of  1944.  Many  drawings  and 
maps. 

French  Essays 

it  Jean  Cocteau.  Souvenir  de  Jean  Gi- 
raudoux.  Paris.  Haumont.  1946.  26  pp. 
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2nd  cd.,  1945.  102  pp.  $3.  m-n. — ^Lifc, 
75  pages;  iconography,  26  pages. 

*  Juan  Corts  Peyret.  Geografia  e  hts- 
toria  de  Andorra.  Barcelona.  Labor. 
1945.  165  pp.  12  ptas. — A  study  of  a 
little  country  which  gets  little  attention. 
^  Condesa  Robert  de  Dampierre.  De 
la  embajada  a  la  prisidn  nazi.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1946.  186  pp. — From 
the  French. 

*  Angel  Lazaro.  Retratos  familiares. 
La  Habana.  Prisma.  1945.  137  pp.  $1.50. 
— Pen-portraits  of  members  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  family. 

*  A.  Maestro  de  Leon.  Las  naciones 
balcdnicas.  Madrid.  Saturnino  Calleja. 
1945.  309  pp.  16  ptas. — The  checkered 
history  of  the  Balkan  states,  with  most 
attention  to  the  period  since  1914. 

*  Jose  Miro  Argenter.  Cuba:  Crdnicas 
de  la  Guerra.  La  Habana.  Lex.  4th  ed., 
1945. 1064  pp. — ^The  Invasion  and  West¬ 
ern  campaigns,  1895-6. 

*  Aurelio  Miro  Quesada.  Lima.  Buenos 
Aires.  Emecc.  1946.  102  pp.  $3.50  m-n. 
— Biography  of  a  city.  Illustrated. 

*  Teodoro  Olarte.  Alfonso  de  Castro. 
San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica.  Ujueta.  1946. 
xiv-f-288  pp. — His  life,  his  times,  his 
philosophy  of  jurisprudence. 

*  Angel  Ossorio.  Vida  y  sacrificio  de 
Companys.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1943. 
282  pp.  $5.  m-n. — The  Catalan  martyr 
to  Liberty  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a 
fervent  admirer. 

*  Jose  Otero  Espasandm.  La  civiliza- 
ci6n  mesopotdmica.  Buenos  Aires.  At- 
lintida.  1945.  273  pp.-f-26  plates.  $2.50. 
m-n. — “Remote  ancestors  of  our  own 
civilization,  presented  as  faithfully  and 
completely  as  possible.” 

**  Eugenio  Pereira  Salas.  La  influencia 
norteam  eric  ana  en  las  primeras  consti- 
tuciones  de  Chile.  Santiago.  Universidad 
de  Chile.  1945.  29  pp. — Appendix:  pro¬ 
posed  constitution  submitted  to  O’Hig¬ 
gins  in  1818. 

S  Cortes  P14.  Isaac  Newton.  Buenos 
Aires.  Espasa-Calpc.  1945.  264  pp.  $2.25. 
m-n. — Special  attention  by  the  eminent 
engineer  to  Newton’s  place  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  science  and  mathematics. 


^  G.  Revsin.  Riego,  hiroe  de  Espana. 
Montevideo.  Pueblos  Unidos.  1946.  396 
pp.  $2.25.  m-n. — “.  .  .  symbol  of  the 
Spanish  people’s  urge  towards  freedom 
spurred  on  by  American  independence.” 
Translated  from  Russian. 

^  Pablo  Rojas  Paz.  Simdn  Bolivar.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Emecc.  1945.  128  pp.  $3.50. 
m-n. — Life,  84  pages;  iconography,  40 
pages. 

*  Emctcrio  S.  Santovenia.  Pinar  del 
Rio.  M(?xico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco¬ 
nomica.  1946.  243  pp. — The  Cuban 
province  from  earliest  times  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  by  an  eminent  historian  who  is  also 
a  native  son.  Illustrated. 

^  Manuel  Villanova.  Economia  y 
civismo.  La  Habana.  Ministcrio  de  Edu- 
cacion.  1945.  402  pp. — Selection  from 
writings  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Cuban  Republic. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

^  Alberto  Llcras.  IJn  ano  de  gobiemo: 
1945-46.  Bogoti.  imprenta  Nacional. 
1946.  398  pp. — Official  and  political 
speeches  and  publications  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Colombia. 

^  Alberto  Marten.  Principios  de  eco¬ 
nomia  politica.  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica. 
Solcy  y  Valvcrdc.  1944.  xviii-|-200  pp. 
— With  a  brief  historical  review  of  eco¬ 
nomic  doctrines. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  John  Dewey.  Libertad  y  cultura.  Ro¬ 
sario.  Editorial  Rosario.  1946.  xiv-|-167 
pp.  $5.  m-n. — Foreword  and  translation 
bv  Angela  Romera  Vera. 

»  Eugenio  Imaz.  El  pensamiento  de 
Dilthey.  Mexico.  El  Colcgio  de  Mexico. 
1946.  347  pp. — “The  first  over-all  study 
of  Dilthey,”  by  his  translator  and  editor. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Mariano  Azucla.  La  mujer  domada. 
Mexico.  Colcgio  Nacional.  1946.  199  pp. 
— Young  country  girl  studies  in  Mexico 
City  three  years,  returns  home. 
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K  Guillermo  Edmundo  Chaves.  Cham- 
bu.  Manizales,  Colombia.  Escritores 
Caldenses.  1946.  390  pp. — The  author 
of  Oro  de  Ldmparas  (poems)  gives  us  a 
novel  of  love  and  the  mountains. 

X  Rafael  Dieste.  Viaje,  duclo  y  per- 
dicidn.  Buenos  Aires.  Atlintida.  1945. 
338  pp.  $5.  m-n. — Tragedia:  Viaje  y 
fin  de  Don  Frontdn;  humorada:  Duelo 
de  Mdscaras;  comedia:  La  perdicidn  de 
Dona  Luparia. 

Fabidn  Dobles.  Una  burbuja  en  el 
limbo.  San  Jos6  de  Costa  Rica.  Atelier. 
1946.  195  pp. — Looking  like  any  man  in 
any  sleepy  village,  he  lived  intensely  and 
alone,  a  poet. 

M  Mihaly  Foldi.  El  hombre  desnudo. 
Buenos  Aires.  Argonauta.  1945.  302  pp. 
|5.  m-n. — Purported  to  be  the  Hun¬ 
garian  novelist’s  best. 

*  Valentin  Garcia  Saiz.  El  narrador 
gaucho.  Montevideo.  “33.”  1946.  160  pp. 
— Folk  tales  narrated  by  an  old  gaucho. 

*  Juan  Jose  Morosoli.  Perico.  Monte¬ 
video.  Liceo.  1945.  38  pp. — Thirteen  lit¬ 
tle  stories  for  children. 

*  Luis  A.  Moscoso  Vega.  Lo  que  niega 
la  vida.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1946.  254  pp. — Laid  in  Ecuador.  First 
prize  from  the  government  of  that  coun¬ 
try  in  1943. 

*  Enrique  Portugal.  Cinco  horas  con  mi 
madre.  Buenos  Aires.  Continental.  1945. 
156  pp. — Touching  story  of  mother  love. 
^  Antonio  Sinchez  Barbudo.  Suenos  de 
grandeza.  Buenos  Aires.  Nova.  1946. 
284  pp.  |6.  m-n. — “War  novel  of  the 
Spanish  middle  class  . . .  penetrates  deep¬ 
ly  into  the  tragedy  of  Spain.” 

*  Ramon  del  Valle-lncl£n.  Sonata  del 
estio.  Boston.  D.  C.  Heath.  1945.  135  pp. 
$1.20. — Somewhat  abbreviated  edition, 
with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Marshall 
Nunn  and  Betty  Vann. 

**  Franz  Werfel.  Judrez  y  Maximiliano. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  1946.  224  pp.  $12. 
m-n. — Translation,  with  original  litho¬ 
graphs  by  Edgar  Kowtz. 

Spanish  Verse 

*  Carmen  Cordero.  La  ciudad  sin  ri- 


heras. — Agraz.  Camaguey,  Cuba.  Con 
la  autora,  Maceo  2.  1943  &  1946.  112  & 
68  pp. — This  talented  young  poetess 
finds  more  bitterness  than  beauty  in  life. 
^  Dora  Isella  Russell.  El  canto  irreme¬ 
diable.  Montevideo.  Impresora  Uru- 
guaya.  1946.  132  pp. — The  second  book 
of  a  much  admired  young  Argentine 
poetess. 

■  F.  Lazo  Martf.  Poesias.  Caracas.  Mi- 
nisterio  dc  Educacidn  Nacional.  1946. 
270  pp.—^riollista  poet  (1864-1909). 

*  Pablo  Neruda.  Residence  on  Earth, 
and  Other  Poems.  New  York.  New  Di¬ 
rections.  1946.  206  pp.  $3.50. — Includes 
Spain  in  the  Heart,  Recent  Poems  and 
General  Song  of  Chile  (in  progress). 
English  translations  by  Angel  Flores  on 
facing  pages. 

*  Gladys  Thein.  El  rostro  desolado. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Tegualda.  1946.  76 
pp. — Prose  poem  dealing  with  an  un¬ 
happy  love  affair. 

Spanish  Theater,  Movies  and 
Radio 

^  Armando  de  Maria  y  Campos.  Me- 
moria  de  teatro. — La  dramdtica  mexi- 
cana  durante  el  gobierno  del  Presidente 
Lerdo  de  Tejada.  Mexico.  Populares. 
1946.  174  &  82  pp. — By  an  eminent  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Mexican  drama. 

^  Menendez  y  Pelayo.  Calderdn  y  su 
teatro.  Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  1946.  326 
pp.  $4.50.  m-n. — Scries  of  lectures  given 
in  1881. 

^  Guillermo  Ugartc  y  Ch.  El  radio- 
teatro.  Lima.  Jiron  Camana.  1946.  55  pp. 
$4.  m-n. — By  a  radio  writer  and  actor. 

Spanish  Folklore  and 
Folkways 

*  Ernesto  Bonilla  del  Valle,  fauja.  Es- 
tampas  de  foll^lore.  Buenos  Aires.  Lopez. 
1946.  180  pp. — Young  Peruvian  artist 
and  writer  lovingly  evokes  his  native 
heath. 

*  Luisa  Espincl.  Canciones  de  mi  padre. 
Tucson.  University  of  Arizona.  1946.  56 
pp.  $.35. — Folksongs  from  Arizona  and 
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Sonora,  harmonized;  Spanish  and  Eng¬ 
lish  words;  explanatory  notes. 

Spanish  Linguistics  and 
Language  Reference  Bookj 

^  M.  Bassols  de  Climent.  Sintaxis  his- 
tdrica  de  la  lengua  latino.  Vol.  1.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Claraso.  1945.  xxx-f-516  pp. — 
With  abundant  illustrative  citations 
from  classical  authors. 

^  Common  Usage  Dictionary,  Spanish- 
English  and  English-Spanish.  New 
York.  Crown.  1946.  viii-|-304  pp.  $3. — 
“A  phrase  book,  a  conversation  manual 
and  a  dictionary  combined.” 

*  Jorge  A.  Lira.  Diccionario  Kkechu- 
wa-Espahol.  Lima.  The  University  So¬ 
ciety  Peruana.  1947.  1200  pp.  |25.  U.S. 
— ^Dr.  Lira  worked  on  this  Qucchua  dic¬ 
tionary  for  20  years. 

Spanish  Science 

^  Fernando  Ortiz.  El  engaho  de  las 
razas.  La  Habana.  Pdginas.  1946.  428 
pp. — The  race-problem  presented  by  one 
of  the  world’s  leading  students  of  the 
matter. 

^  C.  Picado  T.  y  A.  Trejos  W.  Biologia 
hematoldgica  elemental  comparada.  San 
Jose  de  Costa  Rica.  Imprenta  Nacional. 
1942.  408  pp.  $1.  m-n. — For  university 
students  primarily,  but  written  with  a 
wider  public  in  mind  also. 

*  Luis  Toron  Villegas  y  Adrian  Esteve 
Torres.  Estudio  de  las  zonas  carboni- 
feras  de  Mexico.  I.  La  cuenca  carbonijera 
del  Yaqui.  Mexico.  Investigaciones  In- 
dustriales  del  Banco  de  Mexico.  1946. 
201  pp.,  large  CKtavo.  Many  plates. — An 
item  in  an  ambitious  series  which  is  to 
cover  the  resources  of  the  entire  country. 
^  Francisco  Vera.  Breve  historia  de  la 
matemdtica.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1946. 
176  pp.  $2.  m-n. — Written  for  the  man 
in  the  street:  no  formulas  or  diagrams. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

*  Salvador  M.  Dana  Montano.  El  pro- 
blema  universitario  argentino.  Santa  Fe, 
Argentina.  Universidad  Nacional  del 


Litoral.  1946.  132  pp.  |4.  m-n. — Opin¬ 
ion  of  experts  on  reform  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Argentina,  and  eventually  of  all 
education. 

^  Miguel  D.  Etchebarne,  ed.  La  pampa. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emec6. 1946.  82  pp.  $3.25. 
m-n. — Selections  from  Hernandez,  Sar- 
miento,  Echeverria,  Giiiraldes,  Saenz 
(hijo),  Estrada,  Hudson. 

^  Gregorio  Maranon.  Ensayos  liberales. 
Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe.  1946.  152 
pp.  $1.50  m-n. — Psychology  of  gestures; 
man’s  duty  at  various  ages;  the  press; 
literature. 

^  Fermin  Peraza  y  Sarausa.  Bibliogra- 
fias  cubanas.  Washington.  Government 
Printing  Office.  1945.  xiv-}-58  pp.  $.20. 
— General,  subject  and  personal  bibli¬ 
ographies,  listing  485  items  found  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

^  Arturo  Serrano  Playa.  Escultura  es- 
panola.  Rosario.  Editorial  Rosario.  1946. 
122  pp.  $10.  m-n. — From  Primitive 
through  18th  century.  Profusely  illus¬ 
trated. 

Dutch  Miscellaneous 

Ch.  H.  van  Aken.  De  geschiedenis 
der  Verenigde  Staten  van  Ameril^a.  2 
vols.  Den  Haag.  Servire.  1946.  346  pp. 
— With  special  attention  to  the  twentieth 
century. 

^  Willy  Corsari.  Die  van  ons.  Amster¬ 
dam.  De  bezige  bij.  1945.  377  pp.  6.20  g. 
— The  Underground  in  Amsterdam  and 
The  Hague. 

^  Hugo's  Dutch  Simplified.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  David  McKay,  n.d.  176  pp.  $1.50. 
— For  self-instruction. 

English  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Ivan  J.  Kramoris.  Chronological  Out¬ 
line  of  Slovak^  Literature  and  History 
(600  B.  C.-1939).  Passaic,  N.  J.  Slovak 
Catholic  Sokol.  1946.  39  pp. — With  oc¬ 
casional  citation  of  history,  literary  his¬ 
tory,  poetry,  songs. 

^  Fernando  Ortiz.  Cuban  Counter¬ 
point:  Tobacco  and  Sugar.  New  York. 
Knopf.  1947.  xxi-f-312-f-xiii  pp.  $4. — 
How  two  of  the  world’s  most  important 
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crops  have  shaped  Cuban  society,  eco¬ 
nomics,  politics,  folklore. 

M  Cecil  Roth.  The  History  of  the  Jews 
of  Italy.  Philadelphia.  The  Jewish  Pub¬ 
lication  Society  of  America.  1946.  xiv-f- 
575  pp.  $3. — ^From  the  classical  period 
to  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Yivo  Annual  of  Jewish  Social  Sci¬ 
ence.  New  York.  Yiddish  Scientific  In¬ 
stitute:  Yivo.  1946.  320  pp. — 18  articles, 
some  historical,  some  socio-psychologi- 
cal. 

English  Public  Questions 

Porter  Sargent.  Mad  or  Muddled? 
Boston.  Sargent.  1947.  190  pp. — Reprint 
of  Introduction  to  the  Handbook^  of  Pri¬ 
vate  Schools,  '46-'47:  critique  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

^  Ttince  a  Year.  Double  No.  XIV-XV. 
New  York.  Twice  a  Year  Press.  1946. 
514  pp.  -j-  1 1  ill.  $3.  &  $3.75. — Witnesses 
to  the  liberal  point  of  view  on  modern 
problems:  politics,  literature,  civil  lib¬ 
erties,  etc. 

*  William  B.  Ziff.  The  Rape  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  New  York.  Argus.  1946.  |1. — Edi¬ 
tion  of  1938  plus  a  Foreword  and  Epi¬ 
logue. 

English  Literature 

^  Helen  La  Rue  Rufener.  Biography  of 
a  War  Novel.  Zola's  "La  Debdcle."  New 
York.  King’s  Crown  Press.  1946.  ix-f- 
126  pp.  $2.75. — The  genesis  of  La  De- 
bdcle,  its  meaning,  its  reception  in 
France  and  abroad. 

**  Alcuin  A.  Hemmen.  The  Concept  of 
Religious  Tolerance  in  the  Novels  of 
Enrica  von  Handel-Mazzetti.  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor.  University  of  Michigan  Press.  1945. 
134  pp.  $1.50. — Dissertation  for  the 
Ph.  D.  Author  is  a  Benedictine. 

*  Joseph  T.  Shipley.  Encyclopedia  of 
Literature.  2  vols.  New  York.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  1946.  xiii4-1188  pp. — 
Surveys  of  the  literatures  of  the  world, 
short  biographies  of  important  authors. 

English  Fiction  and  Drama 

**  Maurice  Dekobra.  Shanghai  Honey¬ 
moon.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 
1946. 318  pp.  $3. — Two  Don  Juans  hunt¬ 


ing  feminine  hearts  in  Shanghai  in  1938. 
^  Homer.  The  Odyssey.  New  York. 
Penguin.  1946.  311  pp. — A  new  prose 
translation  by  E.  V.  Rieu. 

*  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  Faust. 
Part  1.  New  York.  Crofts.  1946.  iv-}-124 
pp.  $.30. — The  Bayard  Taylor  transla¬ 
tion,  with  an  introduction  by  B.  Q. 
Morgan. 

*  J.  M.  Sheppard.  Tales  of  Colonial 
South  America.  San  Pablo,  Ecuador. 
Privately  printed,  n.d.  203  pp.  $2.  U.  S. 
— Collected  by  the  founder  of  the  Pan 
American  Society  of  Tropical  Research. 

English  Text  and  Reference 
Books 

*  The  A mbrosiana  Library  and  Gallery. 
Milano.  The  Library,  n.d.  41  pp.^-  ill. — 
An  account  of  the  most  precious  treas¬ 
ures  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
ancient  Ambrosiana,  blitzed  and  largely 
destroyed  in  August  1943. 

**  Library  of  Congress.  Library  and 
Reference  Facilities  in  the  Area  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Washington.  2nd 
ed.,  1946.  136  pp.  Free,  to  libraries  only. 
— Subject  and  name  indexes. 

^  Library  of  Congress.  Select  List  of 
Unlocated  Research  Booths.  No.  10. 
Washington.  May  1946.  50  pp.  Free,  to 
libraries  only. — Many  foreign  language 
titles. 

^  Horatio  Smith,  ed.  Columbia  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Modern  European  Uterature. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1947.  xiv -1-899  pp.  $10. — Historical  and 
critical  description  of  some  1,200  au¬ 
thors  from  31  countries,  from  about  1870 
to  the  present. 

^  Scientific  Scholarship  in  Spain.  Pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Sci¬ 
entific  Investigations,  Madrid,  Spain.  A 
Bibliography,  1940-A6.  Washington. 
Spanish  Embassy,  Office  of  Cultural  Re¬ 
lations.  1946.  59  double-column  pp. — 
Several  hundred  books,  several  dozen 
periodicals. 

English  Miscellaneous 

^  The  Capuchin  Annual  1945^6.  Duh- 
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lin.  Capuchin  Annual  Office.  1945.  10/6 
($2.50). — Stories,  articles  .  .  .  but  most 
notable,  fine  photographs  of  Ireland. 

^  Salvatore  Cutino.  Symphonic  Poems. 
Los  Angeles.  Sunburst  House.  2nd  ed., 
1946.  63  pp.  $1.50. — A  few  early  poems 
and  prose  selections  have  been  added. 

^  Library  of  Congress.  Economic  Rela¬ 
tions  Between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America.  Public  Affairs  Bulletin, 
Legislative  Reference  Service.  Washing¬ 
ton.  1946.  44  pp.  Free,  to  libraries  only. 
— From  1933  to  the  Mexico  City  Confer¬ 
ence  (1945)  and  a  look  at  the  future. 

*  Kenneth  S.  Wuest.  The  Practical  Use 
of  the  Gree\  New  Testament.  Chicago. 
Moody.  1946.  156  pp.  $2. — Translation 
helps,  intended  primarily  for  ministers 
of  the  Gospel. 

German  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

®  Oskar  Maria  Graf.  Das  Leben  meiner 
Mutter.  Miinchen.  Kurt  Desch.  1946. 
905  pp. — This  tribute  to  the  Bavarian 
novelist’s  mother  appeared  in  English 
in  1941. 

^  Rudolph  Kalmar.  Zeit  ohne  Gnade. 
Wien.  Schonbrunnen.  1946.  208  pp. — 
Ninety  months  in  the  Dachau  concen¬ 
tration  camp. 

^  Werner  Richter.  Franhreich:  von 
Gamhetta  zu  Clemenceau.  Erlenbach- 
Ziirich.  Rentsch.  1946.  484  pp. — Three 
parts.  Central  figures:  Gambetta,  Bis¬ 
marck,  Clemenceau  respectively. 

^  Fabian  von  Schlabrendorff.  Offiziere 
gegen  Hitler.  Zurich.  Europa.  1946. 
$2.50. — From  memoirs  of  a  participant 
in  the  attempts  on  Hitler’s  life  in  March 
1943  and  July  1944. 

German  Literature 

^  H.  S.  F.  Bachmair.  Fiinfunddreissig 
Jahre  Heinrich  F.  A.  Bachmair.  16  pp. 
— Der  Buchhdndler,  I:  Die  Arbeit  des 
Herstellers.  40  pp.  Starnberg  am  See. 
Bachmair.  1946.  —  Small  informative 
publications  by  the  newly  re-established 
Baden  publisher. 


^  Berliner  Almanach  1947.  Ed.  by  Wal- 
ther  G.  Oschilewski  &  Lothar  Blanvalet. 
Berlin.  Lothar  Blanvalet.  1946.  320  pp. 
— A  revival  of  that  fine  old  German  in¬ 
stitution,  the  literary  almanac. 

^  Jonas  Frankl.  Spitteler:  Huldigun- 
gen  und  Begegnungen.  St.  Gallen. 
Tschudy.  1945.  150  pp. — By  an  old 
friend  of  the  great  Swiss  poet. 

^  Paul  Reiff.  Die  Aesthetil{  der  deut- 
schen  Fruhromantil(^.  Urbana.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  Press.  1946.  305  pp.  $3.  & 
$3.50.  —  By  a  German  philosopher 
(1870-1924)  who  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  this  country. 

German  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Alfred  Graber.  Die  Insel  der  Verheis- 
sung.  Zurich.  Orell  Fiissli.  1946.  273  pp. 
9  and  12  Sw.  fr. — The  island  of  Mallorca 
appeals  to  the  hero  and  certain  friends  as 
a  place  of  refuge  from  continental  war 
and  confusion.  But  .  .  . 

^  Stephan  Hermlin.  Der  Leutnant 
Yorl{^  von  W artenburg.  Singen.  Ober- 
badischer.  1946.  51  pp. — Story  of  the 
anti-Hitler  conspiracy  of  1944,  by  a  post¬ 
war  writer. 

**  Hermann  Hesse.  Berthold.  Zurich. 
Fretz  &  Wasmuth.  1945.  100  pp.  8  Sw. 
fr. — Fragmentary  novel  of  adolescence 
first  written  40  years  ago.  By  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature. 

German  T ext  and  Reference 
Bookj 

^  Otto  Hiltbrunner.  Kleines  Lexil(pn 
der  Antii^e.  Bern.  A.  Francke.  1946.  534 
pp.  12.50  Sw.  fr. — Some  2,000  definitions 
of  Greek  and  Roman  terms:  people, 
geography,  history,  culture,  mythology. 
*  Otto  Oberholzer.  Kleines  Lexicon 
del  Weltliteratur.  Bern.  A.  Francke. 
1946.  371  pp.  9.50  Sw.  fr. — About  700 
poets,  novelists,  philosophers,  historians, 
and  some  anonymous  works. 

German  Miscellaneous 

^  Emil  Staiger,  Martin  Hiirlimann,  eds. 
Deutsche  Gedichte  aus  vier  Jahrhunder- 
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ten.  Zurich.  Atlantis.  1944.  520  pp. — 
From  Volkjltcder  and  Martin  Luther 
through  Friedrich  Nietzsche. 

K  Adolf  Vogeli.  Ein  Bergsteigerleben. 
Zurich.  Orell  Fiissli.  1945.  282  pp.4-16 
plates.  10  &  13.50  Sw.  fr. — A  Swiss  phy¬ 
sician  who  is  an  ardent  mountain- 
climber  recounts  his  life.  16  thrilling 
photographs. 

Italian  Miscellaneous 

X  Giacomo  Devoto.  Pensicri  sul  mio 
tempo.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1945.  188  pp. 
220  1. — The  years  between  two  wars. 

Enrica  Viviani  della  Robbia.  Nei 
monasteri  fiorentini.  Firenze.  Sansoni. 
1946.  319+viii  pp. — Resurrection  of  the 
life  of  five  old  Florentine  convents. 

Noru/egian  Miscellaneous 

**  Odd  H0laas.  De  take  Dager;  Kronif^- 
\er  og  Essays.  Oslo.  Gyldendal.  1946. 
218  pp. — Arts,  literature,  politics;  writ¬ 
ten  between  1940  and  1944. 

**  Olav  Rytter.  Fra  Nybergsund  til 
Honnprbrygga;  Innlegg  og  Inntryl(l(  pa 
Vegen  fram.  Oslo.  Gyldendal.  1946.  196 
. — BBC  broadcasts  during  the  war. 
Sigmund  Skard.  Lang  var:  dil^t.  Oslo. 
Gyldendal.  1946.  161  pp. — Earnest  and 
optimistic  verses. 

■  Herman  Wildenvey.  Filomele:  Dil{t. 
Oslo.  Gyldendal.  1946.  284  pp.  12  kr. — 
The  veteran  poet’s  first  collection  in 
eleven  years. 

Polish  Miscellaneous 

*  Miroslaw  Starost.  Filozofia  Pracy  i 

Narodu.  Katowice,  Poland.  Ofiezna 
Wyda  wn  icza .  1 946.  —  I  ntegrates  the 

ideas  of  various  Polish  thinkers  on  the 
philosophy  of  labor. 

■  Warszawa.  Basel.  Urs  Graf.  1945. 
xxiv  pp.-l-80  plates. — Homage  to  War¬ 
saw  in  word  and  picture  by  Polish  sol¬ 
diers  in  Switzerland.  Text  in  Polish, 
French,  English,  German. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

*  Joao  de  Barros.  Presenfa  do  Brasil. 


Lisboa.  Dois  Mundos.  1946. — A.  group 
of  articles  dealing  with  happenings  in 
Brazil  since  1912. 

*  Caio  Prado  Junior.  Histdria  econd- 
mica  do  Brasil.  Sao  Paulo.  Brasiliense. 

1945.  218  pp. — A  rapid  sketch  of  the  big 
country’s  accidented  economic  history. 

*  Darcy  Azambuja.  DecadSneia  e  gran- 
deza  da  democracia.  Porto  Alegre. 
Globo.  1945.  174  pp. — What  democracy 
is  and  what  it  can  hope  to  accomplish. 

*  Eduardo  Campos.  Face  iluminada. 
Fortaleza,  Brazil.  CIS.  1946.  124  pp. — 
Poetically  written  short  stories. 

*  Braga  Montenegro.  Uma  chama  ao 
vento.  Contos.  Fortaleza-Rio,  Brasil. 
Aequitas.  1946.  192  pp. — Eight  short 
stories.  Premio  Aequitas  1945. 

^  Manuel  Bandeira.  Apresentaqdo  de 
poesia  brasileira,  seguida  de  uma  pe- 
quena  antologia.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Com  o 
Autor,  Morais  e  Vale  57.  1946.  145  pp. 
$45.  m-n. — Brazilian  poets  from  1601 
to  1940. 

^  MSrio  Quintana.  Canqoes.  Porto 
Alegre.  Globo.  1946.  173  pp.  quarto. — 
35  p)oems,  on  various  subjects  from 
Spring  to  Suicide.  Drawings  by  Noemia. 
^  Manuel  Viotti.  Diciondrio  da  giria 
brasileira.  Sao  Paulo.  Universitaria.  1945. 
372  pp. — Handles  about  12,000  words 
and  idioms. 

*  Sud  Mennucci.  Discursos  e  conferen- 
cias  ruralistas.  Sao  Paulo.  Com  o  Autor, 
rua  Cap.  Cavalcanti  116.  1946.  224  pp. — 
For  modern  rural  education,  by  the  ex- 
Director  General  of  Education  of  Sao 
Paulo. 

*  Edwin  B.  Williams  and  Marialice 
Pessoa.  Brazilian-Portuguese  Conver- 
saphone.  Philadelphia.  David  McKay. 
1947.  vi-}-189  pp. — For  use  with  phono¬ 
graph  records. 

IJ  nclassified 

John  De  Francis.  Beginning  Chinese. 
New  Haven.  Yale  University  Press. 

1946.  ix-|-197  pp.  $4. — Based  on  Army 
course:  conversation.  English  equiv¬ 
alents  instead  of  Chinese  characters. 

*  Ota  Kraus  and  Erich  Schon.  Tovama 


